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1 surely liked 
*‘The Midnight Show’’ 
Great, eh? 
Pep, 
Music 
Snappy Lyrics, 
Best dancing of the season. 
And 
Life Savers !! 
* * 


You know, John, 
How it was 
Before the Big Drought? 
Between the acts 
You had to see 
A man 
Or something 
—well, 
Not now. 
Just sit tight 
And reach for the packet 
Pep-O-Mints 
* * 


Millie looked at me 
Poor old thirsty Bob 
She says, 

And smiled. 


* * * 


Not any more 

I said; 

Here. Honey! 

And I handed her 
A couple— 

No. you poor boob, 
Not kisses— 

Life Savers! 

And we talked 

And talked 

And talked 

And touched shoulders 
There 

In the half-shadows 
And 

—well, John — 
Millie’s mine— 
Believe me— 
(between ourselves and 
between the acts) 
It pays to go armed 
With Life Savers. 


MINT PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
New York—Montreal. 


The spicy, breath sweetening — was ever more popular | 
snap of Cloves. than Win . 


Crisp, delicious—like apple 
and ki that’s Ci: 


ta LIFE SAVERs 


good for a “tickly” throat, 


The old favorite flavor—Licorice 


too. 
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Cosmopolitan for November, 1920 


Look under the lid 


Both the picture “His Master’s Voice” and the word “Victrola” 
are exclusive trademarks of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
When you see these trademarks on a sound-reproducing instrument 
or record, you can be sure it was made by the Victor Company. 

Being a registered trademark, the word “Victrola” cannot law- 
fully be applied to other than Victor products. 

For your own protection see for yourself that the instrument 
you buy bears these famous Victor trademarks. They are placed 
on all Victor instruments and records to protect our customers from 
substitution. 

Look under the lid. On the portable styles which have no lid, 
these trademarks appear on the side of the cabinet. One or both 
of them also appears on the label of all Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Victrola 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Be sure it is a Victrola 
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By Being Your Own Salesman 


Try the Oliver for Five Days at Our Expense 


This Simple Plan Makes It 
Easy to Own an Oliver 


This sales plan is a legacy of the war, which taught us 
all new economies — ones we won’t forget. 

By reorganizing our method of distribution, we were 
able to make a radical reduction in price. 


We did not change the famous Oliver an iota. The ma- 
chine we now sell for $64 is the identical one formerly 
priced at $100 — our latest and best model. 

During the war we learned that it was unnecessary to have 
great numbers of traveling salesmen and numerous, expensive 
branch houses throughout the country. We were also able to 
discontinue many other superfluous, costly sales methods. You 
benefit by these savings. 

Pre-war extravagances were ended. And our plan of selling 
made simpler. We send the Oliver to you for free trial, so that 
you may judge it, in solitude, without being influenced. 


|| 


“The Oliver Typewriter: 


Only $4.00 
Per Month 


Do not buy or rent any typewriter 
until you know the Oliver. A five days’ 
trial will help you decide. Besides saving 
you $36, we make the payments easy. We 
ask no advance payment. But merely $4 per 
month until the $64 is paid. 

Do not confuse this offer with those for 
second-hand or rebuilt typewriters. Our $ 
Oliver is our brand new identical Model 9, for- 
merly priced at $100. It has not been changed in 
the slightest. 


Over 800,000 Sold 


Olivers are in use all over the world. Some of the 
large concerns in the United States using Olivers are: 
U. S. Steel Corporation, Nat’l City Bank of N. Y., Dia- 
‘mond Match Company, Pennsylvania Railroad, Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx, American Bridge Company, Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Otis Elevator Company, Bethlehem 
‘Steel Company, Boston Elevated Railway, N. Y. Edison 
Company, and a host of others of equal importance. 

And thousands of Olivers are used by individuals—every 
business is represented among our users. And every profession. 

You can depend on this wide use of the Oliver as a guaran- 


-tee of its worth, 
No Finer Built 
I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your 


Examine the Oliver carefully. It is built in a model factory 
‘with a heritage of ideals. Only the finest materials are used. i he Maik mo 


No Money Down 


Merely send us the coupon. We ship an Oliver to you. Try it 
for five days. Then if you agree that it is the finest typewriter at 
any price, merely send us $4 per month, until the $64 is paid. 

If you do not believe that this is the greatest typewriter oppor- 
tunity, return the Oliver to us, express collect. We even refund 
the outgoing transportation charges. You have not placed your- 
self under any obligation to buy. 

When the Oliver comes to you, you will admire its many ad- 
vancements—all the refinements made possible during 24 years 
of typewriter-making.' A finer typewriter is impossible. The 
coupon below gives you the opportunity to be your own sales- 
man and save yourself $36. 

Note that it brings EITHER an Oliver for Free Trial, or 
further information. Check it accordingly. 


The OLIVER Typewriter Gmpany 


1148 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Illinois 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 

1148 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Dlinois 
Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspec- 
tion. If I keep it, I will pay $64 at the rate of $4 per 

month. The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


My shipping point 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If 


And this accounts for the prolonged life of the Oliver, its dur- book—“The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason 
ability, its inbuilt service. It is simplified in construction and gad the Remedy, your de luxe catalog and further in- 
built to withstand the hardest usage. The Oliver in war service i 
proved its fine design and construction. Name ..... rer re 


Mail the coupon now, for either a Free Trial Oliver or further 
information. 
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Educational Guide 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


For GIRLS 


miles from 
Boston 
All studies except English elective 
Preparatory finishing school. 
Advanced Elective for 
high school graduates College 
Certificate. Futly equippe 


Piano, Voice, Violin, Pipe 
gan, with noted 
Domestic Science, New Gym- 
nasium with swimmin; 
tume Design and Home 
Decoration, Secretarial Course. 


Exceptional oj tunities, with 
a delightful home life. 


an Summit Street 
NEWTON, Mass. 


The Ely School 


In the country. One hour from New York. 
CONNECTICUT, Greenwich, Ely Court 


s’ 

Centenary Collegiate Institute sir in 

beautiful country near New York. 5 modern buildings; 

50 acres; $400,000 equipment; athletics, swimming pool, 

etc. College ey certificates. General and special 
courses. Catalog on request. DR. ROBERT J. TREVORROW, 

NEw JERSEY, Hackettstown, Box 10. Pres. 


College preparatory 
Dwight School for Girls courses, 
Domestic Arts and Science. Prepares for all leading 
colleges. Limited number of pupils. Spacious grounds. 
Suburban to New York. Gymnasium. 
MIss CREIGHTON and Miss FARRAR, Principals. 
NEW JERSEY, Englewood, address Box 627. 


63rd Year. Oldest School 
Walnut Lane School for'Gins in Philadelphia. 
Development of well-poised personality, thoro' h intellec- 
tual, moral, social, physical training. Cou igh School 
Graduate; "Home-making: College Preparatory; 
All out-door sports. Miss EDNA JOHNSTON, A 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, ‘Box FE 


Founded 1850. A school for girls 
Og ontz School occupying an estate on the sum- 
dal Hills, 25 minutes from Phila. Illustrated 
booklet describing new building mailed on request. Rydal, 
Junior 
MIss ABBY A. Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Montgomery County 


4 . for Girls. Suburb of 
Miss Sayward s School Philadelphia. College 
preparatory and secretarial courses. Music, Domestic 
Science: Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback 
riding, swimming. Develops character, mind and body. 
Miss JANET SAYWARD, Principal. 
LYANIA, Overbrook. 


“The School Palatial."’. For high-school 
Glen Eden girls and graduates. Magnificent build- 
ings ot granite overlooking the sea. Immense gymnasium, 
. Fifty minutes from Fitth Avenue, New 
Membership $1 _For booklet and 
with full details, address 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 


. for Girls. 25 miles from Bos- 
Howard Seminary ton. College preparatory and 
eneral courses. Household economics. Strong courses 
n instrumental and vocal music. Military drill. Horse- 
back riding. All sports. iA ag! and lower school. 50 
pupils. MR. AND MRs. P. KENDALL, 
Mass., West Bridgewater, ‘10 scone ‘Bt. Pr 


hool Girls. College Preparatory, 
Penn Hall § Jodern Language and Special Courses 
Certificate mere Mm Rooms with private bath: May each 
year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without inter- 
ruption. New gymnasium and Rates $700. 
Catalogue and views. Address FRANK 8S. MAGILL, A. a 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box N. Prin 


Trains young women 
Linden Hall Seminary 
place in life. Beautiful, healthful location. Academic 
and College Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
ost-graduate Separate Junior Dept. 
Gymnasium. Catalog W. STENGEL, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz Box 113. 


The Chamberlayne 


General, special and aaa “preparatory courses. 
Household arts. Music. Languages—native teachers. 
Out-of-door sports. 

THE Fenway, 28. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


. Advanced work for high school 
Lasell Seminary graduates. Home Economics, 
Secretarial, Art, and Pre- Music Courses. 
Athletic 30 acres. 15 building 
Guy M. tong Ph D., Principal. 
Guas F. To A.M., Assoc. Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ‘Auburndale 66, 109 Woodland Road. 


Ursuline Academy 
Send your daughter here for an education. Terms 
$650 or $1000 inclusive of extras. Write for catalogue. 
NEw York, Middletown. 


Ossining School 
For Girls. 52nd year. Academic and economic courses. 
Separate school for v rid young girls. For catalog address 
CLARA C. FULLER, Prin. 
M ARTHA J. NARAMORE, Assoc. Prin. 
YorRK, Ossining-on-Hudson, Box 11C. 


Skidmore School of Arts Vv 


for Women. Fine and Applied Art, Home Economics, 
Music, Physical Education. Secretarial Courses. B.S. De- 
gree or teachers and supervisors certificate. Summer ses- 
sion. For catalog address CHARLES HENRY ——, ea D., 
NEw YORK, Saratoga Springs, Box A. 


A country school in acol- 
The Mary Lyon School 
ratory. Wildcliff, the graduate school. Seven Gables— 
unior School for girls 11 to 14. Hillcrest, for little folks 6 
toll. Each has separate complete equipment. Indicate 
catalog required. Address, MR. AND Mrs. H.M 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, Box 1500. 


Highland Hall 


A school for girls, in residential town_1,000 feet_above 
sea level, on main line of Pennsylvania Railroad. College 
Preparatory, —— and Post Graduate Courses 

ELLEN C. KEATES, A.B., Principal. 

PENNSYLV. “Hollidaysburg. 


. CRIST, 
Principals. 


<j select school for girls. 
Bishopthorpe Manor é Convenient to New York 
and Philadelphia. College preparatory and general courses. 
Two years finishing course for h school graduates. 
Secretarial work. Individual attention. New gymnasium; 
swimming pool. Junior Dept. CLAUDE N. WYANT, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem, Box 237 


H School for Girls. Thorough college prepara- 

arcum tion; or exceptional opportunities for special 

study. Music and art instruction by noted artists. New 

stone buildings, large grounds, sunny rooms, home life, 

athletics, riding. Catalog. Mrs. EpITH HATCHER HARCUM, 

B.L. (Pupil of Leschetizky) Head of the School. 
PENNSYLVANI‘, Bryn Mawr. 


The Cowles School away. 


College Ereperatory. General, Music, Art. Primary through 
High School. Riding. Small Classes. Separate house for 
rounger girls. OLIVER DENTON, Visiting Director, Piano 
EmMA MILTON COWLES, B., Head o ool. 
ENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Oak ‘Lane. 


7 buildings; 250 
The Scudder School { unusual ‘practical courses, 
(1) Preparatory and finishing. (2) Domestic Science. (3) 
Secretaria!. (4) Social Welfare and Community Service. 
Gymnasium, swimming, etc. — 
ss C. 8S. SCUDDER. 


New York Crry, 316 W. 72nd St. wat Riverside Drive. 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New 
Hig hland Manor York. Non-sectarian boarding 
sent for girls. Opened October 6th on site formerly an 

ied by Knox School. Liberal Arts, College Preparato: 

‘ost-graduate, Secretarial, Home-making. Inter: 
mediate. Outdoor life. Address EUGENE H. 

NEW YORK Ciry, 216 W. 100th St., Box C. 


A d 0) Se 
Darlington Seminary School tor 
Pennsylvania's finest country. Tanguage. Art, Music, 
Expression, Secretarial, B and 4 d Manage- 
ment. College Preparation. Catalogu 
CHRISTINE F. F. ‘Bre, President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester, Box 600. 


Beechwood School (Inc.) (Gui 


tical School. Fits fer any vocation. Preparatory; College 
Departments; Conservatory of Music; Art, Oratory, Do- 
mestic Arts and Sciences, Secretaryship, G ymnastics, Nor- 
mal Kindergarten, Swimming pool. M. H. REASER, Ph.D., 
PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown, Box 400. President. 


° for Girls. Boarding a 
Colonial School School and doarding and day 
Art, Expression, Secretarial. Athletics. Outdoor sports’ 
Modern buildings. Beautiful location in wet onal Caper 
Inaugural year. Well ordered home and social life. Ref 
Catalog. Address JESSIE TRUMAN, Associate Pri 
ISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1531 Eighteenthat 


tare combination of outdoor li 
Fairmont unique advantages of the Natio Con the 
Regular and special courses: Music, Art, Expressaal Do- 
mestic Artsand Sciences. Advanced courses for High Schoo} 
graduates. Supervised Individual care. 
- AND MRS. ARTHUR Ramspy 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBI “Washington. 


Th e Abby Founded exclusive resid residence 


rsonal, edu 
and social opportunities and advantages. 


Secretarial, Domestic Art, Domestic Science 
Economics, Expression. Enrollment limited " Hom: 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 3100 16thSt., N.W. 


Martha Washington Seminary von 
Junior college Course (2 years) for High School Graduates 
Normal and General Course in Domestic Scien Secre- 
tarial branches. Mads. | Spanish. 
RD HOMPSON, Prin 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. ex 


Junior College for ycung wi 
Averett College 6lst year 4 year pre 
year college. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
New building, library, laboratories. 88 resident students: 
faculty 16. Moderate rates. For catalog address 
C. E. CROSLAND, B.A. (Oxon.) Pres, 
VIRGINIA, Danville, Box E. 


a for Women. New Buildings, 
Sullins College room has bath attached ‘am 
sium, Swimming Pool, Outdoor 5S: oe Standard High 
School and J unior College Courses. M ression 


swim. pool. 
VIRGINIA, "Bristol Box 125. 


Episcopal for girls. Seventy. 
Stuart Hall seventh Session. Rich in — 
the past; alive to the needs of present. 
lege preparation. Outdoor sports. 


Mrs A.B. 
(Formerly of Sweet Briar Academy) 
VIRGINIA, Staunton, Box A 


Historic Junior College. Girls 
Southern College and Young Women. 58th year. 
$600. Social Training. Two-year College Courses. Prepara- 
tory and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expression: Iie: Do- 
mestic Science, Tennis, Basketball, G ymnasium. Students 
from many states Ideal climate, Non-sectarian. 
VA., Petersburg, 206 College Pl. ARTHUR KYLE DAVis,A.M. 


for Young Women. In the Valley 
Virginia College ory irginia, famed for health and 
beauty. Elective, Preparatory and full Junior College 
courses. Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Cata- 
logue. Address P. Harris, President. MRS. 


GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, 
VIRGINIA, Roanoke, Box Z. 


A select school for girls. College 
Fairfax Hall preparatory. 1 year graduate work. 
Music, Art, Home Economics, Expression, Secre' 
Main nine C. O. & N. W. Rys. $450. For catalogue 

VIRGINIA, Basic, Box C. 


Southern Seminary Younes 


Mts., famous Valley of Va., he Natural Bridge. “Rare 


pJ.H.V vincent, , Chicago. Rate os 


for Girls. In the Moun- 

faieea was Seminary tains near White e Sulphur 

Springs, main line C.&O.R.R. 2300 ft. College 
(reperewsty- Two years graduate work. Music. Art, Home 

conomics and Expression. Terms $400. on 


VIRGINIA, Lewisburg, Box 71. 


A school for girls, offering a broad 

Ashley Hall variety of courses,’ including prep- 

aration for entrance to the best women’s college. Beadtl- 

ful old estate, 4 acres, with modern equipment. Swimming 

a Northern advantages in southern climate. Cata- 
ogue on request. MARY VARDRINE MCBEE, M.A., 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Charleston. Principal. 


4 *_ Suburban School for Girls. 
Miss G E. Mason S$ Only 40 minutes from 
N. Y. City. Upper School for girls 13 to 25; Lower School 
for i its to 13. All departments. Vocational training em- 
= in Summer School for col- 
ones. circular address Miss C. E. Mason, 

., Tarrytown-on-Hudson, “The Caste,” 'L. B. 700. 


id For Girls. Thor- 

The Birmingham School prepas 

ration and courses for girls not going to college. Beautiful 

and healthful location in the mountains. Main Line P. 5 

New gymnasium, ees ag sleeping porch. Physical 
training. Catalog R. GRIER, Pres., 

PA. “Box 101. S. MOULTON, A. B., Hdm. 


Select patron- 
Brenau College Conservatory Sse 
pleasant social life; location ioothills Blue Ridge Mts. 
Standard A. B. course; advantages in music, oratory, art, 
domes.ic science, physical culture. 32 bulidings including 
sorority houses, gymnasium, swim pool. 
Address BRENAU.- 


The Knox School 


For Girls: Formerly at Tarrytown-on-Hudson, now on 
co) Lake, Cooperstown, New York. For catalog and 


Otseg 
views, address 
Mrs. RUSSELL HOUGHTON. 
NEw YorK, Cooperstown, Box 16. 


Devon Manor 
In Valley Forge region. 16 miles from nee My 
College Preparatory. Vocational work. Domestic Arts, 
Secretarial, Social Service, Art, Music. 
LANGDON CASKIN, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Devon, Devon Mancr, Box 903. 


GEorGIA, Gainesville, Box B. 
difficulty ip 


i 
Boarding School school” No 


ay? 
NEW YORK, Publishers Building. 


Drew Seminary 
The Carmel School for 4 on Lake Gleneida, Carmel, 
4 600 feet elevation. Home- 
like atmosphere. "General special courses. Athletics. 
CLARENCE PAUL MCCLELLAND, 
NEw YORE, Carmel, Box 206. President. 


Chevy Chase School 4 the girl of 


tomorrow. 
Courses: Preparatory: two-year adv anced for high school 
graduates: special. Unrivalled location at the national 
capital. For catalog, address 
ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., 
D.C., Washington, Chevy Chase Schoot, Box C. 


Frances Shimer School Cor 


lege, 4 years Academ: Music, Aree Expression, "Home 
Eeonomiles, Secretarial and Teachers ‘Courses. Certificate 
rivileges. 35 acres. 8 buildings. 68th year. Separate 
uilding for Ist and 2nd year © qcodouse students. Catalog. 
ILL., Mt. Carroll, Box REv. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN for information on additional schools and colleges anywhere. 
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| VIRGINIA, Bristol, Box A. W.E. MARTIN, Ph.D., Pres, 
Virginia Intermont College 
36th yr. Students from 20 states. Prep. and Junior College 
courses, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Music 
specialty. J.arge campus. Bracing climate. Alt. 1900 ft, 
N . G. NOFFSINGER, A.M., we 
A 
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Schools fo for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Conservatories of Music 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 5 


Illinois Ilinois Womans lege db Sate 
universities for uate work and by 

Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music and 

Home Economics. Certifi Physical Train- 


er special dings. Music Hall, 
ing and Jacksonville, Box E. WOMAN'S COLLEGE. 


Columbia School of Music 


Twentieth Year. ranches of mus Academic and Col- 
legiate courses in an branches of music leading to Degree 
Bachelor of Music. limited in number. Register 
now. Address REGISTRAR. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, Box 85, 509 S. Wabash Ave. 


WARD-BELMONT 


For anv Younc Wometn. 
ESERVATIONS for the 1920-21 
session should be made as soon 
as possible to insure entrance. 


Courses covering 4 years preparatory and 2 
Strong Music and Art 


ears college work. 
epartments. Also Literature, Expression ~ 


Physical Training, Home Economics an 
Secretarial. Outdoor spo 
pool. Woody 
and Country Club. References required. 
Booklets on request. Address 
WARD-BELMONT 


Belmont Heights Box A, Nashville, Tenn, 


H College preparatory, general high school 

= a anced courses. special in- 

struction and domestic arts and sci- 

ences. ed in a poearentse woodland estate of twelve 

Sate chores of ake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. 

For catalog address Miss ELOISE R. TREMAIN, 
ILLINOIS, Lake ° Forest, Box 301. 


The Roberts-Beach School 

Limited number of girls, individual instruction. Special 
courses, concentrated college operenne by teachers from 
coll e faculties. re estate near 


Baltimore. olars! 
MARYLAND, le, Bos! 


Hood College ‘the latter includ: 


four years of Home Accredited courses in 
J , Also Music, Art and Expression. Five new 


build on suburban Our own garden 
0 $500. Jos. 


Terms $450 t H. APPLE, .D., 


MARYLAND, Frederick, Box C. 


Maryland College for Women 

Courses; College College; Domest 
Science; Music; Ex on. vai es; 10 miles = 
Baltimore. Fireproo buildings; Strong ‘faculty; 66 years’ 
history. Catalogue. Address 
MARYLAND, Lutherville, Box W. 


xtension courses of 

National Park Seminary © two years’ collegiate 

work above high school. Home Economics, Floriculture, 

Artsand Crafts, Music, Painting, Dramatic Art, systematic 

study of the National Capital. ‘llustrated book on uest 
to Registrar. | JAMES E. AMENT, A.M., Ph.D., 

MARYLAND, Forest Glen, Box 115. ‘President. 


for Young Women. Four 
Lindenwood College 
S. degrees. Two year Junior college course confers 
Exceptional vocational home economics, 
secretarial and other courses. gree courses in music. 
For catalog address J.L. ROEMER, D.D., President. 
MissourI, St. “Charles, Box Al. 


For girls 5 to 16 years. Best 
Hillcrest School home innuences. Limited 
number. Mental, moral and physical 
development = for. Unusual ae in 
music. Only Tnealthy children are acce 
188 SARAH M. DAVISON, Principal. 
WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, Hillcrest. 


Institute of Musical Art bas Your” 


An endowed school. Frank Damrosh, Direc Pro- 
vides a thorough and comprehensive musical ¢ education in 
all Sranenee, and equip LY give highest advantages to 
most exceptional talents. ress SECRETARY. 
NEw YorK Ciry, 120 Ave. 


American Conservatory 
atenan's 's foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art. 
35th season starts now. All branches of music. For free 


catalog adi add 
JoHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 550 kimbail Hall. 


Centralizing School of Music x24 His 
is a definite principle at the root of all musical s::ccess. 
Our Normal Dept. (Accredited) is open to advanced stu- 
dents and teachers who wish to master this principle. 

GERTRUDE RADLE PARADIS, 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 20 E. Jackson Bidg. 


who w! to 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
Special advantages for those who aad mower’ to con- 
cert or educational work. Vv 
matic art, etc. Graduates filling highest. ‘places available 
in America. Catalog THE REGISTRAR. 
NEw YORK, Tthacs, DeWitt Pk., Box 2. 


Combs Conservatory of Music #60) 702%; 
Instruction. Normal Training Course for Teachers. Pub- 
lic School Music Supervision. 4 Pupils’ — a@ week. 
Daily Supervision. Technic Classes. 2 Pupils’ S hon, 
Orchestras. Dormitories for Women. 
Pa., Philadelphia, 1319 S. Broad St. GR. Comss, Dir. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Founded 1867, by Clara Baur. Faculty of International 
reputation. Every branch of musical training. Residence 
Dept. Beautiful grounds. 53rd year opens Sept. 4th. For 
circular and catalogue address BERTHA BaUR, Directress. 
Ounr10, Cincinnati, Highland Avenue and Oak Street. 


Lake Forest University School of Music 
Four years’ course required for Performer’s and Teacher's 
Certificate. Special courses in Keyboard Harmony, His- 
tory cf Music and Appreciation. School orchestra, chorus, 
and recitals. Address MARTA MILINOWSKI, B.A., 
ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 100. Director. 


Schools for Backward Children 


The Hedley School 


vidual instruction along normal lines. Latent abilities 
Sao, I Home Life. Association with normal 


RS. J. ROGER HEDLEY, (N. Vv.) 
PENNSYLVANIA, Box C, Glenside (12 miles from Phila.) 


ee ** Many Cosmopolitan readers aay 
Thank You when they have tound the schoo 

wanted through Cosmopolitan Educational Club. If the 

ng kind of school 


Te School at Vacked 


Devoted to the interests of gt not 
normally. Home spirit. Schoo! shops, 2 Depart- 
ment of child study. Twent buildings. Address 


JOHNSTONE, Director. 
NEw JERSEY, Vineland, Box 408. 


Summer Camps 


nior 
The Teela-Wooket Camps 
under 20, Roxbury, Vermont. Famous for fine saddle 
horses, free riding and thorough instruction in horseman- 
ship. A 300 acre ** Wonderland"’ 4 the heart of the Green 
Mountains. Write for booklet. d Mrs. C. A. Roys. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge 38. “10 Bowdoin oe 


Marydell 

esstul corrective medical treatment of backward 
and ‘nervous children at the ideal country residence 
“Marydel 
PENNSYLVANIA, Langhorne, Bucks Co. 


Business Schools 


Schools for Boys and Girls 


Dickinson Seminary tor 
teachers. Strong courses in Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Art, All sports. Athletic field. Pool. 
G Co-educational. Separate dormitories. 
H h ideals. Rates $500. BENJAMIN serene D.D., 
NNSYLVANIA, Williamsport, Box Pres 


A unique system ty means 
Calvert School, Inc. of which from 
peearten to 12 years of age may be educated at home 
under the guidance of a Y achiool with a national reputa- 
tion for children. 
V. M. HILLYER, A.B. Headmaster. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 4 Chase Si 


Foam 1831. Strictl 
Grand River Institute high 
tional, preparatory school. Exceptional equipment made 
ble by endowment. New dormitories and gymnasium 
oe training in bugness fundamentals, music and 
tory. E W. HAMBLIN, Principal. 
Austinburg, Box 22. 


George School 


Co-educational with se) 
lege Preparatory, also 
Courses. 227 


arate Dormitory Buildings. Col- 
anual Training and Citizenship 
Acres on Neshaminy creek. Athletics. sl 
Management ALTON, A.M., 
PENNSYLVANIA, George School, Box 281: 


Babson Institute 
For Training Men to Beowme 
Practical Economics. Financ 
Psychology. Personal 
. HAYWARD, Registrar. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley Hills, 356 Westungton St. 


Bryant & Stratton School 
For over 50 years a leading school in business tr: . 
Secretarial, Accounting, Bookkeeping and Stenographic 
courses. Bulletin upon request. 
SECRETARY. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 332 Boylston St. 


Burdett College 

Two-Year Resident Courses in Business Administration. 
Accounting and Secretar'al. Yo men trained for 
— positions. Graduates in demand. Send for 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 11. 


Eastman School of Business 
Thoro training in every business pursuit. ctual practice. 
Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secret. arial and 
Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 of 
successful men. Open all year. Enter any week-day. Catalog. 
NEw YORK, Poughkeepsie, Box 655. C. C. GAINES 


Narses Training Schools 


Business Executives. 
Business 


School and College Information’ Free 


Our Complete Information is at your disposal. We can 


put you in touch with the educational institution best 
suited to your requiremehts. 


This service is entirely Free from expense, now or later. 


As we receive no fees from the schools you may count on 
our judgment being unbiased. The only requisite is your 
agreement to advise the name of the school selected. Whether 
our decision is favorable or otherwise let us know just the same. 


In order that our knowledge may be of the greatest real 
Service to you, it is essential to state the kind of school 
wanted and for which sex; also the See location 
and the yearly rate you desire to pay 


Cosmopolitan Educational Club, 


Publishers’ Building, New York 


The National Schoo 


Academy of Theatrical Art 


aratory and training school for Opera, Vaudeville, 


Pre 
Musical Comedy, Photosiay Acting, Classical and Stage 


ancing. Day and ing classes. Phone 8147. 
EWMAN, Gen. 


Dir 
NEw York Cry, 244 bet i22nd & Sts. 


OF ELOCUTION 
AND ORATORY 
The oldest chartered school of Expression in America. 
granted. Public fessional Physical Training. 
lish, Dramatic Art, and Course. 
Dormitories. For catalog, adi MAKER, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, ‘Chestnut St. 


Neff College 


iomas, degrees. Chartered 1893. Courses in Elocu- 
ws, blic Speaking, Salesmanship, Authorship. Devel- 
ops uli lence, Memory, Personality and Self-expres- 
sion. Literature free SILAS Herz, Ph. D., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadel 1730 Chestnut St. 


New York School of Music and Arts 


All branches of and boarding pupils. 
EECH ‘ector. 
NEw York, N. Y. “150 Drive 


ALVIENE Sti SCHOOL 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


Kor schools m one 
Prachcal stage trainmg 
The Schods students stockavo 
‘Write for detailed catalog mentioning study desired to 
Secretary Alviene Schools. Suite 21 


43 West 72nd St., New York 
Bet. B’way & Central Park W. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 
| Connected with Charles Frohman’s — 
Theatre and Companies. 


For information apply to 
SECRETARY 


144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Schools of Physical Education 


The Sargent School 


For Physical Education. Ad 


for booklet, Dr. A. SARGENT. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


The Chicago Normal School — 


For Women.'Established 1903. Mid-year class begins Feb. 
1, 1921. Students who enter then may graduate in June, 
121. Strong Faculty of experienced teachers and s ndid 

fnitory ‘or out-of-town students. 2-year Normal Course. 
eso cago, 430 So. Wabash Ave., Box 23. REGISTRAR. 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Two- 
AmericanCollege year normal course avaround 
‘oun 


school for phyateal directors and player 


pervisors 


and g 
educational—accredited, Oo portunity for partial colt. 


Term opens Feb. 


support. St. 
LLINOIS, Chicago, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Dept. C-11. 


Schools of Kindergarten Training 


In the foothills of the White 

Tilton Seminary Mountains. For young men and 
women. Preparation for college and business. Courses for 
High School graduates. Home economics. Christian In- 
10 buildings. _New 25-acre athletic field. Lower 
oung boys. Endowment permits moderate cost. 
ilton, 32 Bcnool St. GEORGE L. PLIMpPTON, Prin. 


Hurley Hospital Training School 

Accredited by State Board of Registration of Nurses, 

a3 years course of training in medical, surgical, obstetrical 

and contagious nurs: School catalog and blanks sent on 

appicasion to the Supt. of Hospital and Training School. 
ICHIGAN, Flint. 


AND ELEMENTARY COL- 
Kinde’ 


National Kindergarten 
and Primary Teachers in demand. Salaries rapidly increas- 


ing. College acerecsed. Diploma, 2 years. Three 
Five Dormnecree on College Grounds. 
fid-yea nar class begins Jan. 31, 1921. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Box 52. 


‘o-ed. 30m. from Wash.,D.C. A 
Fine new new 


nservatory. Prep. it. with certificate relations. 


ERVIN U. Roop, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Cc. President. 


Opened September 
VIRGINIA, Manassas, Box 


2-year course general nursing. Allowance, room, board, 
washing. 


ILLINoIs, Chicago, 1900 S. Kedzie Ave. 


Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here? 


A Kinde 
Lake Michigan. Mid-year class 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 

rgarten Normal College. Class Rooms overlook 
ins Feb. 1. 3 Depts.— 
Playground. Strong Faculty— 


Fine 


REG 
ILLINo!s, Chicago, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd, 
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Schools for Boys 


INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
CADET BAND 
(Special Rates to good Musicians) 
For catalogue write to the Commandant 


The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 


.MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 


Marion 
Institute 


DESIGNATED HONOR SCHOOL 
1920 BY WAR DEPARTMENT 
The Army and Navy College 
One of the most distinctive 
schools in America 
Superb equipment. 
campus. Patronage from 
every state and territory of 
the Union and from foreign ' 

countries. Ideally located in 

the Appalachian foothills in the isothermal belt 
which the Government found most satisfactory 
for training soldiers. Complete preparatory 
and college courses. Uniimited private tutoring 
without extra charge. Junior and Senior R. O. 
T.C. Complete equipment for military train- 
ing. Tactical staff from the Army and U S. 
Naval Academy. 


Army and Navy Department 
Coaching courses for entrance examinations to 
Annapolis and West Point; College Courses cov- 
ering the most dificult parts ‘of the first year’s work 
in the Academy to insure success and high rank. 
These courses have the unqualified indorsement of 
the Adjutani General. Special Courses for com- 
petitive examinations for Appointment to An- 
napolis and West Point and Cadetships in the 
Coast Guard Academy. Over four hundred 
young men sent to the Government Academies 
during the War. In 1920 Marion men won 
appointments in every competitive examination 
they stood, and made 100% of successes on 
February entrance examinations io Naval 
Academy. Rates moderate. For catalog and 
information, address Box C. 


Col. W. L. Marfee, Pres. 


Marion, Alabama 


Riggs School 
For Boys. High School, Agricultural and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. 175 acre farm, fully equipped. Outdoor 


sports. Send for booklet. 
F. B. RieGs, Headmaster. 
CONNECTICUT, Lakeville. 


for Boys under 15. Un- 
study, in open air School. Enter at any time. High elevation, 
in quiet New England village. — training in conjunction 
with Summer Camp. $500: All expense of School year. 
Special terms for entire Calendar year. THE PRINCIPAL. 

MAINE, West Lebanon. 


The Mitchell Military Boys’ School 


school that appeals to the young American boy and 
che discriminating parent. Exponent of clean sport, fair 
play, and thorough work. 
ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica, Box 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828 Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and other scientific 
schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Pri neipal, 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 549 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Williston 


A School for Boys. Preparatory for college or scientific 
school. Direct work and play. unior School for boys 
from 10 to 14. A distinct schoo!’ in its own building. Address 

ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton, Box F. 


Powder Point School 
m.. ela, understand your boy and teach him to understand 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, 71 King Caesar Road. 


Worcester Academy 
250 Boys. 22 Teachers. Strictly preparatory for college 
or eloneiare school. Junior School for young ere s. For 
catalog address the Registrar, G. D. CHURCH, M. 
SAMUEL F. HOLMEs, M. A., Principal. 
M ASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


Boys Schools 


Do you wish our assistanee in the choice of a school? 
If you do not find one suited to your requirements 
advertised in the magazine write to us. Give location, 
approximate amount you are willing to spend, age of 

Saye e pupil and =f information you see fit. 
Yo charge now—or lat 

Cc OSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
NEW YorK, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Suffield A Military School for Boys. Ccllege Pre- 


paratory and Business Courses. 315 hours 
from New York City. Modern buildings. Athletics. 
Serene td young boys, house mother. Founded 


1833. Bookl 
HOBART G. TRUESDELL, A. 
CONNECTICUT, Suffield, Main Street, C. L 


for 50 boys, 8 to 16. _ Beautiful loca- 
Kyle Schoo tion, 22 miles from New York. 30th 
year. First prize winner competitive military drill he 
Fine athletic field—outdoor gym. “Y 
school looks so homelike” —visitors’ ‘Summer 
— in the Catskills. . PAUL KYLE. 
New York, Irvington-on-Hudson. oor 504. 


Mount Pleasant Schools 
For over one hundred years a refined school home for 
boys of all ages. Practical military training with field work. 
College and business preparation. Physical training and 
athletic sports. Address, CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE. 
NEw YorK, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, P. O. Box 513. 


horough 
Stamford Military Academy 1 scholastic 
and military training fostering intellectual, — and 
moral needs of developing boys. Personal instruction. 
Small Classes. Manly sportsencouraged. Extensive equip- 
ment. Ideally located at Ossining overlooking the Hudson. 

NEw YorK, Ossining. WALTER D.GERKEN, A.M., Prin. 


M li Saint John's School. Manlius develops its 
aniluS boys according to common sense principles, 
successfully joining the theoretical with the practical. 
Preparation for college and business and superior mili- 
tary training. 

BrRIG.-GEN. WM. VERBECK, Pres. 
NEw YorK, Manlius, Box lll 


. for Boys. 25 miles from New York in 
Irving School the beautiful, historic “Irving” coun- 
try. 84th year. 29 years under present Head Master. New 
site and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and techni- 
eal schools. Individual instruction. Athletic field. Swim- 
ing Pool. Gymnasium. J. M.FURMAN,A.M., 


PAGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Big School for Little Boys 


Military life to youngsters 
—at Page it is combined with work 
and play that develop initiative and 
self-reliance. The growing mind ig 
guided by wise men oe 


bout us. Boys grow bi 
and strong in California. 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 944 
Los Angeles, California 


Milford 


A College Preparatory School. Formerly The Rosen- 
baum School. Intensive Preparation for College by indi- 
vidual instruction or in small classes, for boys 16 and over. 
Enter any time during year. Science Laboratory. Dormi- 
tory, Gymnasium, Tennis, sy ty Write for Booklet, 

MUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin, 

CONNECTICUT, Milford, Box A. 


Do you wish our assistance 
Boys Schools the choles of a school? If you 
not find one suited to your requirements advertised in the 
magazine, write to us. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, age of prospective pupil and 
any information you see fit. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 

New York, Times Square Station, Box 155. Cus. 


Senior ong nior 
Harrisburg Academy ments 
vidual instruction in_ college Syed and general 
courses. New fireproof buildings: vie h large sunny rooms, 
dormitory system letic field. Moderate 
rat AR’ oT BROWN, Headmaster 

PENNSYLV ANIA, ‘Box C 


ffers a thorough ph: 
training for college or business. Under Christian masters 
from the ersities. Located in the Cumberland 
Valley New modern. Write “i 
catalog. WILLIAM MANN nt LL. D., Headmaster. 
. PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg, Box 108 


for Boys. Prepares for col- 
High, healthful location. Faculty of experts. 
attention through Preceptorial System. All ind 
outdoor sports under competent instructors. 
with swimming pool. Address Dr. A. W. WILSC 

PENNSYLVANIA, Saltsburg, Box 814. President, 


NEw YORK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 915. 


Cascadilla 


College Preparatory School for Boys. Individual 
attention. Small classes. Athletics. Gymnasium. Well- 
known school crew. Enrollment 125 — Summer session. 
Catalog. A. M. JMMOND, M.A., Director. 
New York, Ithaca, ‘Box 10: 


Bordentown Military Institute 
for college or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, in- 
dividual attention. Boys taught how to study. Military 
training. 36th year. For catalogue. 
Drawer C-5, address SO ANDON. 

NEw JERSEY. Bordentown-on- the-Delaware. 


Peddie 


For the all-around education of manly boys. 


Athletic 
sports, acre campus. Prepares for college and business 
life. Moderate rates. Lower School for boys from 11 to 14. 
OGER W. SWETLAND, Headmaster. 
New JERSEY, Hightstown, Box 11K. 


vi Ia For 90 select yo 
Freehold Military School boys Just 
of the Military training to inculcate habits of obedience, 
promptness, orderliness and self-reliance. Study and play 
carefully supervised. One teacher to 10 boys. “ hool 
with the personal touch.” MAJoR ARLES M. DUNCAN. 
NEw JERSEY, Freehold, Box 11 


minutes from N. Y., 50 from Phila. Prepares for College, 
Technical Schools or Business Gymnasium Strong faculty. 
Swimming pool, allathletics Junior scheol with home care 
for boys9 to 13. Moderate rates. FRANK MACDANIEL,D.D., 
NEw JERSEY, Pennington, Box 10 Headmaster. 
A military country school for 
Newton Academy bare, 16 


to 16 pre- 
ferred. 2 hours from N. City. Beautiful, high, health- 
ful location. 1000 feet Home care. Individual 


attention. Horses and ponies for boys’ use. Gymnasium. 
All sports. Moderate rates. Catalog. Summer session. 
N.J., Newton, BoxM. PHILIPS. WILSON, A. M.., Prin. 


(154th year) 

Rutgers Preparatory School 

courses. Teachers that develop studious, manly boysready 

for any college. Good home care. New dormitories, gym., 

swimming pool, track, library, chapel. Physical develop- 

ment and self-discipline. Equal advantage for little boys. 
N. J., New Brunswick, Box 135. WILLIAM P. KELLY. 


Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Prepares for or busi- 
ni U. S. Army Officer detailed. Special School for 
Juniors. Catalog. Dr. C. H. LORENCE, President. 

MAJOR CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Supt. 

New Jersey, Wenonah, Box 403. 


Massee Country School 
53 minutes from New York City. 

tory for boys—day and boarding. 

boys 7 years up. Address 


A college prepara- 
Junior Department for 


W. W. MASsEE, D. 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford, Shippan Point, Box 100. 


nf 84th year. Coll 
Carson Long Institute 
ness, Junior courses. Separate modern Junior building 
for boys under 13 years. Healthful country location. 
Terms $400 = up; Juniors, $375. Boys taught how to 
learn and to liv CARSON LONG INSTITUTE. 
PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield, Box A. 


Swarthmore Preparatory 
Prepares boys for college or life work. Small classes. 
Junior Dept. For catalog oes 7 
P. M.A, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


2 for Boys. College Pre - 
Perkiomen School Oratory, Busines 
Agriculture. All athletics. 20-acre campus. Scholarships. 
Development of Character and Training for Service our 
aim. Junior School for yoanee boys! in separate cottage. 
Catalog. KRIEBEL, D.D. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pennsburg, 


Nazareth Hall Military Academy 


Founded 1743. A Military Academy for bers. College 
preparatory and business courses. Senior, Intermediate 
and Junior Departments. Vigorous athletic and military 
life. Address the REV. A. D. THAELER, D.D., Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Nazareth, Box 10 


Trains for 
Pennsylvania Military College leadership. 
Degrees granted in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Com- 
ee and Finance. Preparatory school for boys of ‘12 and 

ward. Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry and Aviation. a 
facilities for sports. CHARLES E. HYATT. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chester, Box 124. 


The Army and Navy Preparatory School 


Prepares for any college. 6 —_ buildings. Cottage 
plan—boys and masters live together. Splendid 
gymnasium and athletic field. Write for illustrated 
Catalog 
D. Washington, 4104 Connecticut Avenue (Suburbs). 


n the far-famed 
Danville Military Institute } Piedmont Re 
gion. Unsurpassed climate. Prepares for colleges, universi- 
ties, business and Gov. Academies. Select patronage, 
strong faculty, home influences, modern equipment. Dept. 
for small boys. Charges $550. Catalog. Address‘ Box B. 
VIRGINIA, Danville. CoOL. ROBERT A. BURTON, Supt. 
College Pre- 
Blackstone Miltary Academy p aratory 
and home school for boys in healthful Piedmont section of 
Virginia. Unit of rve Officers Training Corps. New 
buildings and complete gymnasium. Full commercial 
courses. Tuition $525.00. For catalogue address 
VIRGINIA, Blackstone, Box A. CoL.E.S. Pres. 
ares for uni- 
Fishburne Military School and busi- 
ness life. Resultful military training. R. O. T.C. under 
U.S. War Department. 41st year. New $100,000 fire; rout 
equipment. iploma admits to all colleges. Rates 
Spring encampment near famous caverns at Grottoes. 
Va., Waynesboro, Box 401. MAJOR MORGAN H. HUDGINS. 


The Massanutten Military Academy 
Preparatory School for boys, in beautiful Shenandoah 

Valley. Prepares for college and business. Music, athletics. 

New $15,000 Dining Hall and Dormitory. Limited to 109 

boys. $500. Howarp J. DRNCHORY, A.M., Headmaster. 
VIRGINIA, Woodstock. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Cosmopolitan for November, 1920 


shot out Mr. Worden. ‘Why didn’t 
you keep Mr. Truesdale here? You 
knew I would be back in ten minutes.” 


Harry Simms gulped hard, and replied 
weakly, “(1 did try to keep him here, Mr. 
Worden, but he wouldn’t stay.” 


“What? Wouldn’t stay even ten minutes? 
Why you could have kept him that long 
without his realizing it. Why didn’t you alk 
to him about the weather, about peace, about 
the price of potatoes, about ayything?” 


This wasn’t the first calling down I had heard 
Simms get. He had been with the firm for 
eight years and had reached the point where 
he was as much a fixture around the office as 
the desk or the chairs. He was a slow-going, 
steady plugger, earning $40 a week. He 
managed to keep busy in the Sales Depart- 
ment, keeping records of salesmen’s reports, 
No one around the office seemed to notice him. 
He was so quiet that the only things that would 
start him talking were such momentous events 
as the beginning of the war or the end of the 
war. Even when his baby was born, Harry 
said only three words—“‘It’s a boy.” 


It wasn’t long before we nicknamed him 
“Silent Simms.”’ 


are exasperating beyond words,” 


Yet the “Silent Simms” of two years ago is 
now our Sales Manager, regarded as one of the 
most brilliant men in our organization, getting 
an annual salary that runs close to five figures, 
and is slated for the ,vice-presidency! 


How all this happened in so short a time 
makes one of the most remarkable stories of 
success I have ever heard. But let Harry tell 
the story as he told it to me when 1 asked him 
point-blank what sort of magic he used in 
transforming himself. 


“Well,” said Harry, ‘you remember when 
Mr. Truesdale came in that day and I could 
not hold him for ten minutes until the Chief got 
back? And when the Chief came back and 
found Truesdale gone, how he bawled me out? 
That incident marked the turning point of my 
life. I made up my mind that I was going to 
live down the nickname of ‘Silent Simms’, that 
had fastened itself upon me to a point where 
I hardly spoke to my wife. 1 was just afraid. 
Thad almost forgotten how to use my tongue. 
Perhaps I got that way because every time I 
opened my mouth 1] ‘put my foot in it.’ I was 

ways getting in wrong. I would give in- 
structions and then have to spend twenty 
minutes trying to explain them. I would 
dictate a letter and then have to write five 
more to explain the first one. I would try to 
explain an idea to the Chief and would get so 
flustered that I couldn’t make myself under- 
stood at all. 1n my social life 1 became almost 
a hermit. We never went out because 1 was 
like a sphinx among people. I was the best 
listener you ever saw and the worst talker. 


“Well, when the Chief called me down that 
day it was the ‘straw that broke the camel’s 

k.’ It was the most humiliating experience 
lever went through. I had been with the firm 
8 years—was getting $40 a week—and was the 
office ‘football.’ I went home that night de- 
termined to learn how to talk convincingly, 
interestingly, and forcibly, so that 1 could hold 
people spellbound, not onty for ten minutes 


but by the hour. No more of the silent stuff 
for me. 1 had no more idea of how to do it 
than 1 have of how to jump across the ocean, 
but I knew that I wanted to do it, and 1 knew 
that 1 would never get anywhere until I did do 
it. It took a shock to make me realize what 
it was that was hoiding me down to the grind 
of detail work, but when I finally realized why 
I was called ‘Silent Simms’ I began to investi- 
gate ali that had been written on the subject of 
talking. 1 did not want to become a public 
speaker—what I wanted was the ability to talk 
as a business asset. I bought numberless 
books on public speaking, but they all taught 
oratory, and were so complicated that I gave 
up almost in discouragement. 1 continued my 
search, however, and was rewarded a few weeks 
later by hearing about the work of Dr. Fred- 
erick Houk Law of New York University, who 
was conducting a course in business talking and 
public speaking. 


“You may be sure that I iost no time in at- 
tending the lectures. I went after them as 
eagerly as a hungry wolf goes after food. To 
my great surprise and pleasure 1 grasped the 
secret of being a convincing talker—the secret 
: had needed all my life—almost in the first 

esson. 


“Almost at once I learned why I was afraid 
to stand up and talk to others. 1 learned how 
to talk to a number of people at the same time, 
1 learned how to make people listen to every 
word ] said. I learned how to say things 
interestingly, forcibly and convincingiy. 1 
learned how to listen while others talked. 
1 learned how to say exactly what 1 meant. I 
learned when to be humorous with telling 
effect, and how to avoid being humorous at 
the wrong time. 


“More important than these vital funda- 
mentals were the actual examples of what 
things to say and when to say them to meet 
every condition. 1 found that there was a 
knack in making reports to my superiors. I 
found that there was a right and wrong way to 
make complaints, to answer complaints, to give 
estimates, to issue orders, to give opinions, to 
bring people around to my way of thinking 
without antagonizing them, and about how 
to ask banks for a loan. Then, of course, there 
were also lessons on speaking before large 
audiences, advice on how to find material for 
talking and speaking, actual rules on how to 
talk to friends, to servants, and even to 
children. 


‘And the whole thing was so simple that in a 
single evening I learned the secrets that turned 
me into a very dynamo of ambition. 1 knew 
that 1 had at last found the road to Mastery of 
Speech. I began to apply the principles at 
once, and found that my words were electrify- 
ing people. I began to get things done. I 
began to put a new kind of ginger into my 
letters, into my memoranda, into my talks 
with customers, and with people in the office. 
In a little three minute talk with the Chief I 
nearly floored him with some ideas that had 
been in my mind for years, but which I had 
always been afraid to mention. 1t wasn’t long 
before I was taken off my old desk and put at 
the city salesman’s desk. You know how I 
made good. Seems almost like a dream now. 
Then, a short time later, 1 was given Roger’s 
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How “Silent Simms” Became 


By MARTIN M. BYRON 


job on the road, in the hardest territory we 
have. And when 1 began to break records 
there the Chief wired me to come back and 
gave me Morgan’s job as the sales manager 
when Morgan was put in charge of the 
Seattle office. 


“This great change came over me simply as a 
result of my having learned how to talk. I 
imagine there are thousands of others who are 
in the same boat in which 1 found myself and 
who could become big money-makers if they 
only learned the secret of being a convincing 

er.”” 


When Harry Simms finished, I asked him 
if I could not have the benefit of Dr. Law’s 
Course and he told me that only recently Dr. 
Law had prepared a complete course in printed 
form which contained exactly the same 
instructions as he had given in his lectures. 
I sent for it and found it to be exactly as he 
stated. After studying the eight simple lessons 
I began to realize that Simm’s success was 
the natural outcome of real ability to talk. ° 
For my own success with the Course has been 
as great as his. I can never thank Simms 
enough for telling me about Dr. Law’s Course 
in Business Talking and Public Speaking. 


SEND NO MONEY 


So confident is the Independent Corpora- 
tion, publishers of “Mastery of Speech,” Dr. 
Law’s Course in Business Talking and Public 
Speaking, that once you have an opportunity 
to see in your own home how you can, in one 
hour, learn the secret of speaking and how 
you can apply the principies of effective 
speech under ali conditions, that they are 
willing to send you the Course on free ex- 
amination. 


Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once. If you are not entirely satisfied, send 
it back any time within five days after you 
receive it and you will owe nothing. 


Cn the other hand, if you are as pleased as 
are the thousands of other men and women 
who have used the Course, send only $5 in 
full payment. You take no risk and you have 
everything to gain, so maii the coupon now 
before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. L-3711, 319 Sixth Avenue ew York 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. L-3711, 319 Sixth Avenue New York 


You may send me the Course o1 Courses checked below. 
Within five days after receipt I will either remail them or 
send you $5 for each in full payment, except as noted. 


Mastery of Speech ($5; Super-Salesmanship($5) 
By Frederick Houk Law O By Arthur Newcomb 
y David M. Ro 5 
at Sight ($5 e e-. 
By Dr. K. M14. Blacktora L] System ($3.50) 
(TY aie 5) 
sonal Efficiency 
By Edward E. Purinton O By AlexanderLichtentag 
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8 Schools for Boys (Continued from page 6) 


The Princeton Tutoring School 


“We tutor but do not cram. 
repare for the Entrance Examinations to - 
4 School is open throughout the year. 


Colleges. 
be made atany-time Sch 


Western Military Academy 
come annually some time before school opens, 
w being ned for entrance in September. 
Early. ‘application 


1921. advised. 
COL. . EATON, Supt. 
ILLINOIS, Alton, Box 22. MaJ. R. L. JACKSON, 


authorities Teel that the req 
rev. ro-rz in time for the examinations. "For booklet, terms 


desired information, 
JouN G. Hun, Ph.D. 
NEw JERSEY, Princeton. 


Largest private 

Staunton Military Academy the 

East. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepares for the Uni- 

versities, Government Ac Gymna- 

sium, swimming ne and athletic oar New $200,000 
barracks. Charges $6 For catalogue address 

VIRGINIA, Staunton, Cou. WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Prin. 


(Military.) A 
Randolph-Macon Academy firanch of the 
Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley of Virginia. Equip- 
ment cost $100,000 pares for College or Scientific 
Schools. Gymnasium and Athletics. $450. 29th year opened 
September 21st Cras. L. MELTON, A.M., Principal. 
/IRGINIA, Front Royal, Box 404 


G b : A PRESBYTERIAL MILITARY SCHOOL; 

reenbrier An up-to-date military boarding schoo! 

for 120 boys. og yy college graduates. Bracing 

mountain climate, 2300 feet altitude. On Main Line 

C.&0.R Brick buildings, field. Terms $425. 

Catalog address CoOL. H. OORE, M.., Principal. 
WEsT VIRGINIA, Lewisburg, Box 15 


Tome School 


National Boarémg School for Boys. Rates $1,000. 
New 75 ft. Swimming Pool. 
MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D., Director. 
MARYLAND, Port Deposit. 


The Citad el 


Founded 1842. ated by War Department a “ Distin- 

guished Military coliese” Senior R. O. T. C. Engineering, 
Scientific and Liberal courses. 
O. J. Bonp, Superintendent. 
SourH CAROLINA, 


School 
Kentucky Military Institute 
ter Home in Florida. 76th year. College preparatory. 

$ War Dept. Senior and 


Rated School by U. 

Junior R. .C. Early registration necessary. 

waiting list haat year. For catalog address 
KENTUCKY, Lyndon 


Large 
THE SECRETARY . 


oge AND 
Castle Heights Military Academy cane 
HEIGHTS JUNIOR SCHOOL, two separate institutions under 
one Management that take the boy at age of seven and pre- 
Por: him for coliege, professional school or RINE TT life. 
or illustrated catalogs address L. L. RIce. 
TENNESSEE, Lebanon, Box 77. 


Branham Hughes Military Academy 


Highest grade pre sure and general courses. Noted 
for strong faculty. R.O.T.C. under superv ision ot U.S. Army 
Officer. Inspiring location. Best moral surroundings. $500 
includes everything. BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY 

TENNESSEE, Spring Hill, Box 3. ACADEMY. 


Tennessee Maulitary Institute 


Nation-wide patronage and recognition establish T. M. | 
Modern | » 


as The South's Best Known Military School. 
a ment. Frepares for college or business. $650 covers 
all charges including uniforms. Write for catalog. 
TENNESSEE, Sweetwater, Box 313. 


The Columbia Military Academy | 


U. S. Government. Half-million-dollar plant. 67-acre 
campus, athletic Selda, splendid equipment. R.O.T.C. 
under direction U. S. Army officer. Junior school for 
small boys. Catalog. Tae COLUMS3IA MILITARY ACADEMY. 
TENNESSEE, Columbia, Box 203. 


Porter Military Academy 
282 boys from 18 states and 3 foreign countries. 
Officers detailed from U.S. Army. 
business. $60,000 improvements during vacation. 
EY. WALTER D.D. 

CAROLINA, Charleston, Box F. 


New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned school, located in a high, dry climate. 
For information, address 
COLONEL JAS. WILLSON, Superintendent. 
NEw MExico, Roswell, Box E. 


Loe: 

Culver Military Academy at center 

Easily reached from everywhere. Famous Military sys- 

tem, superb array of buildings described in catalog. Apply 

now for vacancies after Christmas and for the Semester 

beginning in February. THE ADJUTANT'S AIDE, 
INDIANA, Culver. 


Kemper Military Schoo continuously 
M —towst School of the highest class by the U.S. War Depart- 


ment. High scholastic standards. U nusual 
ing equipment. Buildings challenge ee with 
in America. Junior and Senior R.O.T.C. Athletics 

MoO., Boonville, 712 Third St. Cou. T. A. JOHNSTON. 


Missouri Military Academy 
Develops red-blooded American manhood, through 
carefully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. For catalogue 
address PRESIDENT, 
Mussount, Mexico. 


ge 
Wentworth Military Academy 
Established 1880. A high grade preparatory school for — 
of good character. Military instruction _— U.S. Army 
officer and World War Veterans. R.O.T.C. unit. Ca acity 
. Large new gymnasium. Separate School for Smal Boys 
Mo., Lexington, 1817 Washington Ave. CoL. S. SELLERS. 


For Boys, Pre- 
Lake Forest Academy Fo", College Pro- 
tary institute. Honorideals. Aim distinctively educa- 
tional. Preparation for admission to any university. 
Swimming pool, ¢ athletics (1 hour north of Chicago). 
OHN WAYNE RIcHARDS, Headmaster. 
Lake Forest Box 


Prepares for college or . 
Catalog. | 


Morgan Park Military Academy 


Strictly Academic. 14 miles from Chicago. Boys edu- 
cated through books and “ observation’’ tours to Chicago's 
industrial institutions. Separate lower school for younger 
boys. For particulars address Co . ABELLS, Supt. 

ILLINOIS, Morgan Park, Box 100. 


1000 feet above the 
Todd Seminary for Boys 
clusively for younger boys (7 to 16). Right chteking de- 
velo through comradeship between teachers and boys. 
Vigitint watchfulness of habits. Summer camp, 
Onekama, Mich. 


NOBLE HI, Princi, 
ILLINOIS, Woodstock. (1 hour from Chicago.) 


Miami Military Institute 
Collegiate courses, preparation for Government Acade- 
mies, Higher Colleges, Universities or business. Prep. De- 
artment. Military under U. S. Army Officers. 
atalog. N GRAFF BrowWN, President. 
OxI0, Germantown, Box. 66. 


Ohio Military Institute 


High, beautiful location. Military drill sabordinate 
to academic work. Lower school od younger boys. Cer- 
tificates admit to colleges. Athletic: 

A. HENsHAW, Superintendent. 

On10, College Hill, 3 44. (Near C 


for Boys. 44th year. 15 

Pillsbury Academy acres—8 buildings. Maxi- 

mum college preparation. Individual instruction. Mili- 

tary and Manual training. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. 

Exce tional advantages in Orchestra and Band Music. 
alog. MILO B. PRIcE, Ph.D., Principal. 

Owatonna. 


Shattuck School 


College Preparatory, Military, Episcopal. 54th ze. 
Application spotd be filed now for the year 1921-22 to 
enter when 1 Ag 15 vam of age. " Catalogue and View 

on reques' 

MINNESOTA, Faribault. 

Ameri- 


The 
St. John’ s Military Academy can Rugby. 
Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 
scholastic and military instruction. Situated on high, well- 
drained om, in Waukesha County Lake region. 


Catalogu 
WISCONSIN, Waukesha County, Delafield, Box 2L. 
Palo Alto Military Academy 
A school exclusively for boys from six to fifteen. No 
high school. Homelike, but with thoro military training. 
Non-sectarian. In session the hag? around. Fall term 


begins September 14 KELLY, Supt. 
CALIFORNIA, Palo ‘Alto, P.O. “Box 138. 


Universities, Professional and Trade Schools 


. Write for full paclicalids of our courses. 


| THE PALMER SCHOOL 
| OF CHIROPRACTIC 


(Chiropractic Fountain Head) 
11th and Brady Streets, DAVENPORT, Iowa, U.S.A. 


Bliss Electrical School 


Electrical Engineering, condensed course. Complete in 
one year. Theory and practical applications—construc- 
tion, installation, testing. Write for catalog. 28th year 

opened September 29th, 1920. 
DISTRICT OF Decaneeta. Washington, 49 Takoma Ave. 


Massachusetts College of Osteopathy 
Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor's degree given 
by the legislature. Faculty of Boston Osteopaths. Two 
hundred thousand dollar College. Send for catalog 
booklet * Success of Our Graduates.” Dr. J.O.SARTWELL, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 415 Newbury St. Dean. 


Photography 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive 
photographer operating stu- 
dios in the largest cities. 

Earn $35 to $100 Weekly 
Easy_and Pleasant Occupa- 

tion. Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 
of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York 
134 So, Clark St., Chicago 
3 months’ complete course all branches. 
Day and night classes. Expert instructors 
Free use of late equipment, easy 
pa; earn while learning 


rite for Free Catalog 


wanes 
han We ( 
Factories, 


ad than can 

. In addition ‘this there 
wide-open opportunity to start a business 

your own. Previous experience not not necessary. v 


EARN $125 to $400 a Month and More 


to Z. All automotive equipment earl on 
the farm thoroughly taught. Also courses 
given in ian fe Welding and Tire Repairing. 
All Big Auto Factories Recommend Our 

Our courses were outlined by them, they work 
with us and assist us constantly. ey Tecom- 
mend and endorse our course because they know 
it is right. 

They Know Their Business. Our 
Course Is Given as Specified by Them. 
That's why our uates succeed. Nowhere 
else can this factory-outlined course be found. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
FREE BIG 124page catalog and copy 

“Auto School News.’’ They tell 
about our factory endorsed school and the 


MICHIGAN STATE 


A pleasant, dignified profession, 
Taught by actual 
odern laboratories. 
A 3 months’ course—day or ev 
No previous knowledge or experience r = 
No charge for tools or equipment: 
The men we train are in dem: tablished 28 years, 
Country-wide rec ognition, 

Write today for free catalog No. 23 
HOOL 


BODEE DENTISTRY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BROOKLYN 
136 W.52 St, 15 ano Walnut Sts. 15 Flatbush Ave 


Keystone Institute 


Electrical or Mechanical Engineering. One A. or 
two years. Drafting, six months. Practice and heory. 
Hundreds of successful graduates. Open all year. Write 
now for information. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Reading, 135 North 4th Street. 


Professional Schools Wish our assist: 
school? If you do not find one suited to your requineaaay 
advertised in tie magazine, write to us. Give location, 
approximate amount you are willing to spend, and of 
prospective pupil. CosMOPoLiTAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
New York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 
Valparaiso University Before, deciding where 
for catalog. This is one of the largest institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States. Thorough instruction at Lowest 
pense. Catalog mailed free. 


HENRY K. 
INDIANA, Valparaiso, Administration 4. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 
Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Cheated 
. $260 covers tuition, board and 
No entrance examination. 
INDIANA, Angola, 20 C. St 


New York School of Applied Design 


For Women, 29th year. Textile Designing, Poster and 
Commercial Adv extising, Fashion Drawing, 

ositions and Orders 

NEW York Crry, 160 Avenue. 


The school you have been looking a is listed in this number. 


YEARS of actual experience give a young man 
or young woman no greater knowledge of 
modern business methods than does a course at 
Peirce School. The success of Peirce School 
raduatcs for Over 50 years proves that. 
RSES —For young men: Business Admin- 
onion. new two year Commercial Training 


orthand 


gymnasium. te for 56th k. 


The Secretary, Pine St., west of Broad, Philadelphia, Pa- 


(Continued on page 132) 
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Million Dollar Memor 


How Any Man Can Improve His Memory in a Single Evening of Solid Fun 


MAN must have a pretty good 
A memory to have it assessed at a 

million dollars. And yet this 
is what I have heard business men say 
was a small valuation of the memory 
of one of our big industrial leaders. 

The man I refer to is one of the 
giants of American Business. He is 
the president of one of the largest 
corporations in the world and one 
whose employees run into the hundred 
thousands. 

Ask this man anything about the 
history of his business—about the 
details of production in any one of 
his plants—about the characteristics 
of his thousands of important em- 
ployees—or in fact ask him anything 
you can think of in relation to his 
business and its complex ramifica- 
tions, and he comes back with the 
figures and facts without an instant’s 
hesitation. 

All who know this great man—and there 
is not a man in America who doesn’t know 


him—say that perhaps the greatest factor in 
his marvelous success is his memory. 


Memory and Good Judgment 


Good judgment is largely a matter of 
memory. It is easy to make the right de- 
cisions if you have ali the related facts out- 
ned in your mind—clearly and exactly. 

Wrong decisions in business are made 


because the man who makes them forgets 


some vital facts or figures which, had he 


- been able to summon clearly to mind, would 


have changed his viewpoint. 
The Power of Memory 


A man’s experience in business is only as 
old as his memory. The measure of his 
ability is largely his power to remember at 
the right time. Two men who have been 
in a certain business will vary greatly in 
their experience and value. 

you can remember—clearly and_ac- 
curately — the solution 


of every important 
problem since you first Remember 
took hold of your work Instantly 


you can make all of |Names and Faces 


your experience count. 

If, however, you have 
not a gcod memory and 
cannot recall instantly 
facts and figures that 
you learned years ago 
you cannot make your 
experience count. 

There is no asset in 
business more import- 
ant than a good mem- 
ory. The man referred 
to at the beginning of 
this article, whose 
memory is said to be 
easily worth a million 


What You Read 
‘Speeches and Notes 
Talks 

Business Details 
Selling Points 

Legal Points 
Conversations 
Pictures 

History and Dates 
Streets and Numbers 
Business Figures 
Statistics 

Facts 

References 

|Sermons and Lectures 
Business Reports 
Good Stories 

Schoo! Lessons 
Household Duties 
Business Appointments’ 
Social Engagements 


dollars, knows more about his business than 
any other man in his field because he has 
been able to remember everything he has 
ever learned. 


Mr. Roth’s Amazing Memory Feats 


Any man, woman or child of average in- 
telligence can easily and quickly acquire a 
sure and exact memory. 

When David M. Roth, the famous expert, 
first determined to cultivate his memory he 
did it because he had a poor memory. He 
actually could not remember a man’s name 
twenty seconds. He forgot so many things 
that he knew he could not succeed unless he 
did learn how to remember. 

Today there are over ten thousand people 
in the United States whom Mr. Roth has 
met at different times—most of them only 
once—whom he can name instantly on sight. 
Mr. Roth can, and has, hundreds of times 
at dinners, and lectures, asked from fifty to 
one hundred people to tell him their name 
and telephone numbers, and business con- 
nections, and then, after turning his back 
while they changed seats, has picked each 
one out by name and told him his telephone 
number and business. 

These are only a few of the scores of 
other equally “impossible” things that. Mr. 
Roth does—and yet. a few years ago he 
could not remember a man’s name twenty 
seconds. You too can do these wonderful 
things. 


A Better Memory in One Evening 


Mr. Roth’s system, which he has devel- 
oped through years of study, and which he 
has taught in class to thousands of business 
men and others throughout the country in 
person, is so easy that a _ twelve-year-old 
child can learn it, and it is more real fun 
than any game you play solely for pleasure. 

Not only will you enjoy every moment 
you spend on this wonderful Course but so 
will your entire family—even the small 


children can join in the fun. 

ou get results in the first few moments. 
Fifteen minutes after you start the first les- 
son you will see an amazi difference in 
your power to remember. And a single eve- 
ning spent on the first lesson will absolutely 
double your memory power—and may do even 
more, just as it has for thousands of others. 

Just think what this will mean to you—to have 
twice as good a memory—to have a memory that 
will enable you instantly to see a new world of 
facts, figures, faces, addresses. phone numbers, 
selling poimts, data and all kinds of mental pic- 
tures with less than one hundredth of the effort 
you now spend in trying to remember without 
success. 

The reason Mr. Roth can guarantee to double 
your memory in one evening is because he. gives 
you the boiled down, crystalized secret right at 
the start—then how far you care to go in fur- 
ther multiplying your ability to remember will 
depend simply on how far you want to go—you 
can easily and quickly develop your memory to 
such an extent that you can do everything Mr. 
Roth can do. He makes the act of remember- 
ing aw easy, natural, automatic process of the 
mind. 


Try Before You Buy 


So confident are the publishers, the Independ- 
ent Corporation, of the remarkable value of the 
Roth Memory Course to readers of this maga- 
zine that they want you to test out this re- 
markable system in_your own home before you 
decide to buy. The Course must sell itself 
to you by actually increasing your me~ory 
before you obligate yourselt to speal a peany. 


Only $5 If You 
Keep It 


Mr. Roth’s fee for 
personal instruction to 
classes limited to fif- 
ty members is $1,000, 
but in order to se- 
cure nation-wide dis- 


tribution f or _ the 
Roth Memory - Mail 
Course in a_ single 


season the publishers 
have put the price at 
only $5. The Course 
contains the very 
same material in per- 
manent form that is 
given in the person- 
al $1,000 class. 

And bear in mind 
—you don’t have to 
ay even small 
ee asked unless 
after a test in your 
own home _ you de- 
cide to keep it. 


Send No Money ° 


Don’t send a single 
penny. Merely fill 
out and mail the 
coupon. By return 
post, all charges pre- 

aid, the complete 

oth Memory Course 
will be sent to your 
home. 

Study it one eve- 
ning—more, if you 
like — then if you feel 
that you can afford 
not to keep this great 
aid to more dollars 
—to bigger respon- 
sibilities —to fullest 
success in life, mail 
it back to the pub- 
lishers within five 
days and you _ will 
owe nothing. If a 
better memory means 
only one-tenth as 
much to you as it 
has to thousands of 
other business 
and women, mail the 
coupon today—NOW 
—but don't put it off 
and forget—as those 
who n the Course 
the very worst are 
apt to do. Send the 
coupon in or write a 
letter now before the 
low introductory price 
is withdrawn. 


DAVID M. ROTH 
nce J. McManus 
of the firm of Olcott, 
Bonynge, 


Ernst, Attorneys 
Counsellors at Law, 170 
Broadway, and one of 
the most famous trial 
lawyers in New York, 
says: 


“May I take occasion 
to state that I regard 
your service in giving 
this system to the world 
as a public benefaction, 
The wonderful simplicity 
of the method, and the 
ease with whicn its prin- 
ciples may be acquired, 
especially appeal to me. 
I may add that I have 
already had occasion to 
test the effectiveness of 
the first two lessons in 
the preparation for trial 
of an important action in 
which I am about to en- 
gage. 

“IT have examined and 


tell you how ple I 
am with it. I have seven 
systems of memory 
training, every one of 
them of some value. some 
of very great value; but 
The Roth course intro- 
uces a new principle 
which excels all. 
It is as simple as it is 
effective.” 

Frank W. Collier, 
The American University, 

Washing-on, 

Course re- 

ceived. Learned lesson 


‘Mary Pickford,’ 
have more as a result to 
think about and a better 
thinker to think with to 


boot. 
W. H. C. Johnson, 
Macon, Ga. 


Independent Corporation 


Dept. R-3711, 319 Sixth Avenue 


Independent Corporation 


Dept. R-3711, 319 Sixth Avenue 


New York 


New York 


You maysend me the Course or Courses checked below 
Within five days after receipt I will either remail them or _ 
send you $5 for each in full payment, except as noted. 


Memory Course ($5). 
By David M. Roth 


How to Read Character 
at Sight ($5 
By Dr. kK. M.H. Blackford 
Mastery of Speech ($5) Ferrin Home-Acéount 
Oo By Frederick Houk Law Oo System ($3.50) 


¥ By Wesley W. Ferrin 

(Practical Course in Per- 
sonal Efficiency (%5) (Paragon Shor hand ($5) 
By Edward E. Turinton ByAlexander Licntentag 


Super-Salesmanship($5) 
O By Arthur Neweom 


(Prawing. Art, Cartoon- 
ing Course ($5) 
By Chas. Lederer 


3 
used the Roth Memory 
o I m one evening 
Enjoyed it as much as I 
did ‘Oliver Twist’ or 
al 
od 
on. 
n 
nd 
Name 
Addiess 
Cos. 11-20 
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Cosmopolitan for November, 1929 


“*Your treatment for one week” 


A beautiful little set of Woodbury’s skin 
preparations sent to you for 25 cents. 


Send 25 cents for this dainty miniature set of 
Woodbury’s skin preparations, containing 
your complete Woodbury treatment for one week. 


You will find, first, the little booklet, “A 
Skin You Love to Touch,” telling you the 
special treatment your skin needs; then a 
trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap— 
enough for seven nights of any treatment; a 
sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream; and samples of Woodbury’s Cold 
Cream and Facial Powder, with directions 
telling you just how they should be used. 


Write today for this special new Woodbury 
outfit. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
1611 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. | 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 1611 Sherbrooke St., Perth, 


Ontario. 


To what type 


does your 


S your skin dry or oily—sensitive 
or resistant—fine or large-pored? 
Study your skin and find out to 


just what type it belongs—then give it 


the care that suits its individual needs. 


For every skin condition there is a 
special treatment which, if followed 
regularly and faithfully each day, 
will help you to overcome the faults 
in your complexion and gain the 
smooth, clear, flawless skin you long 
for. 


In the little booklet that is wrapped 
around every cake of Woodbury’s 


- Facial Soap, you will find careful and 


scientific directions on the care each 


A booklet of the most famous skin treatments ever formulated \ 4 


skin belong 


type of skin needs. Study the treat- 
ment recommended for your skin 
and begin using it tonight. In a 
week or ten days you will notice a 
marked improvement in your skin 
by natural methods, which is the 
special achievement of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is sold at 
all drug stores and toilet goods coun- 
ters in the United States and Canada. 
Get a cake today—begin, tonight, 
the treatment your skin needs. A 
25-cent cake lasts for a month or 
six weeks of any treatment, and for 
general cleansing use. 


hy 


A- SKIN - YOU 


You will find complete treatments for all the commoner skin troubles, %4 


as well as scientific advice on the skin and scalp, in the booklet, 
“A Skin You Love _to Touch,” which is wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Among the treatments given are: 


Blackheads 


tOVe-TO-TOUCH 


Blemishes 
Conspicuous Nose Pores 
Tender Skin 


Enlarged Pores ; 
Oily Skin and Shiny Nose \ 
Sluggish Skin 


A skin that is sensitive or easily tti- 
tated needs special care. Consult the 
little booklet that comes with each cake : 
of Woedbury’s Facial Soap and learn 
the right treatment for this type of 
skin. 
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Linthustasm 
By Meredith Nicholscn 


Emerson. Enthusiasm connotes the vision to see the goal, con- 
fidence in our powers to achieve, the bucyant heart to meet and 
overcome obstacles. 

No task is mean to him who performs the labor his hands find to do with 
all his might. I asked the head of a great business the secret of his success, 
and he answered: ‘I always whistled on my way to a job I didn’t like. 
By doing things I hated to do the very best I knew how, I got a chance at 
better jobs.”’ 

Enthusiasts may err from an excess of zeal, but better so than never to 
experience the glow and rapture of high consecration to an undertaking we 
attack joyfully with a determination to put it through. 

Believe in something! Do something! Be somebody! 

America was founded by enthusiasts, and her security and prosperity 
were won and preserved through the faith of devoted men and women who 
passed on the flaming torch from generation to generation. . 

Every young American should be identified with some cause that looks 
to a more perfect realization of American ideals. America’s best interests 
are not furthered by vociferous shouting, but by an intelligent, enthusiastic 
patriotism that translates itself into terms of service. 

A clean street or a smooth highway is an eloquent advertisement of a 
community's public spirit and good citizenship. Boost; don’t knock! 
Help; don’t hinder! 

Wherever men and women meet to discuss public questions and the 
local needs, there, veritably, 1s an outpost of true Americanism. In farm 
communities and in the villages, as well as in the teeming cities, there 
is work to do for America. 

We must labor for America with the enthusiasm we bring to our private 
affairs. Once the millions view their citizenship in this spirit, the nation is 
become as a mighty citadel, secure against all the shocks of Time. 


IN OTHING great was ever achieved without enthusiasm,” said 


MAGAZINE COMPANY (CUBMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE) 
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GOD MADE THIS DAY FOR ME 
By dacar FL. Guest 


“Decoration by TV. L’.Bowerx 


ES’ the sort o' weather and jes’ the sort of sky 
Which seem to suit my fancy, with the white clouds driftin’ by 
On a sea o smooth blue water. Oh, I ain't an egotist, 
With an “I” in all my thinkin’, but I'm willin’ to insist 
That the Lord that made us humans an’ the birds in every tree 
Knows my special sort o' weather an’ he made this day fer me. 


This is jes’ my style o' weather—sunshine floodin’ all the place, 
An’ the breezes from the eastward blowin’ gently on my face. 

An’ the woods chock-full o° singin’ till you'd think birds never had 
A single care to fret ‘em or a grief to make ‘em sad. 

Oh, I settle down contented in the shadow of a tree, 

An’ tell myself right proudly that the day was made fer me. 


It's my day. sky an’ sunshine, an’ the temper ° the breeze. 
Here's the weather I would fashion could I run things as I please— 
Beauty dancin’ all around me, music ringin’ everywhere, 

Like a weddin’ celebration. Why, I've plumb fergot my care 
An’ the tasks I should be doin’ fer the rainy days to be, 

While I'm huggin’ the delusion that God made this day fer me. 
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Macintosh 


A story of the South Seas 


Iliustrated by Frank E. Schoonover 


ACINTOSH splashed about for a few minutes in 
the sea; it was so shallow that it was almost im- 
possible to swim, and, for fear of sharks, you could 
not go far out. Then he got out and went into the 
bath-house for a shower. The coldness of the fresh water was 
grateful after the heavy stickiness of the salt Pacific, so warm, 
though it was only just after seven, that to bathe in it did not 
brace you but rather increased your languor; and, when he had 
dried himself, slipping into a bath-robe, he called out to the 
Chinese cook that he would be ready for breakfast in five minutes. 
He walked barefoot across the patch of coarse grass, which 
Walker, the administrator, proudly thought was a lawn, to his 
own quarters and dressed. This did not take long, for he put 
on nothing but a shirt and a pair of duck trousers, and then he 
went over to his chiei’s house on the other side of the compound. 
The two men had their meals together, but the Chinese cook 
told him that Walker had set out on horseback at five and would 
not be back for another hour. 

Macintosh had slept badly, and he looked with distaste at the 
papaw and the eggs and bacon which were set before him. The 
mosqui'oes had been maddening that night, and whenever he 
dezed off, he awoke with a start, in the belief that one had found 
its way inside his curtains. It was so hot that he lay naked. 
He turned from side to side. And, gradually, the dull roar of 


the breakers on the reef grew distinct on hi§ consciousness; its 
14 


At last, Walker came in. The natives surrounded him as he 
on them roughly and threatened that if they were not quiet, he 


rhythm hammered on his tired nerves, and he held himself with 
clenched hands in the effort to bear it. 

The thought that nothing could stop that sound, for it would 
continue to all eternity, was almost impossible to bear, and, as 
though his strength were a match for the ruthless forces of nature, 
he had an insane impulse to do some vidlent thing. He felt he 
must cling to his self-control or he would go mad. And now, 
looking out of the window at the lagoon and the strip of 
foam which marked the reef, he shuddered with hatred of the 
scene. 

Then he went into the office. It was a large, bare room, with 
two desks in it and a bench along one side. A number of natives 
were seated on this, and a couple of women. They gossiped 
while they waited for the administrator, and when Macintosh 
came in, they greeted him. 

“ Talofa li.” 

He returned their greeting and sat down at his desk. He 
began to write, working on a report which the governor of Samoa 
had been clamoring for and which Walker, with his usual dilato- 
riness, had neglected to prepare. Macintosh, as he made his 
notes, reflected vindictively that Walker was late with his report 
because he was so illiterate that he had an invincible distaste 
for anything to do with pens and paper; and now, when it was 
at last ready, concise, and neatly official, he would accept his 
subordinate’s work without a word of appreciation, with a sneer, 
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By W. Somerset Maugham 


whos: novel, ‘*The Moon and Sixpence,’’ was 


entered, trying to get his immediate attention, but he turned 
would have them all turned out and see none of them that day 


rather, or a gibe, and send it on to his own superior as though it 
were his own composition. 

At last, Walker came in, 
entered, trying to get his immediate attention, but he turned on 
them roughly and threatened that if they were not quiet, he 
would have them all turned out and see none of them that day. 
He nodded to Macintosh. 


The natives surrounded him as he 


“Hullo, Mac! Up at last? I don’t know how you can waste 
the best part of the day in bed. You ought to have been up 
before dawn, likeme. Lazy beggar!” He threw himself heavily 
into his chair and wiped his face with a large bandanna. “By 
heaven, I’ve got a thirst!” 

He turned to the policeman who stood at the door, a picturesque 
figure in his white jacket and Java-lava, the loin-cloth of the 
Samoan, and told him to bring kava. The kava-bowl stood on 
the floo: in the corner of the room, and the policeman filled a 
half coconut-shell and brought it to Walker. He poured a few 
drops on the ground, murmured the customary words to the 
company, and drank with relish. Then he told the policeman 
to serve the waiting natives, and the shell was handed to each one 
In order of birth or importance, and emptied with the same 
ceremonies, 

_ Then he set about the day’s work. He was a little man, con- 
siderably less than of middle height, and enormously stout; he 
had a large, fleshy face, clean-shaven, with tke cheeks hanging 


laid in the same glamourous stage-setting 


on each side in great dewlaps, and three vast chins; his small 
features were all dissolved in fat, and, but for a crescent of white 
hair at the back of his head, he was completely bald. He 
reminded you of Mr. Pickwick. He was grotesque, a figure of 
fun, and yet, strangely enough, not without dignity. His blue 
eyes, behind large gold-rimmed spectacles, were shrewd and 
vivacious, and there was a great deal of determination in his 
face. He was sixty, but his native vitality seemed to triumph 
over advancing years. Notwithstanding his corpulence, his 
movements were quick, and he walked with a heavy, resolute 
tread, as though he sought to impress his weight upon the earth, 
He spoke in a loud, gruff voice. 

It was two years now since Macintosh had been appointed 
Walker’s assistant. Walker, who had been for a quarter of a 
century administrator of Talua, one of the larger islands in the 
Samoan group, was a man known in person or by report through 
the length and breadth of the South Seas. 

There was a rough cordiality about him which Macintosh 
at first found not unattractive, and Walker, glad to have a 
listener to whom all he said was fresh, gave of his best. He was 
good-manncred, hearty, and considerate. To Macintosh, who had 
lived the sheltered life of a government official in London till, 
at the age of thirty-four, an attack of pneumonia, leaving him 
with the threat of tuberculosis, had forced him to seek a post in 
the Pacific, Walker’s existence seemed extraordinarily romantic. 

15 
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16 Macintosh 


The adventure with which ke started on his conquest of cir- 
cumstance was typical of tke man. He ran away to sea when he 
was fifieen, and for over a year was employed in shoveling coal 
onacollier. He was an undersized boy, and koth men and mates 
were kind to him, but the captain, for some reason, conceived a 
savage dislike of him. He used the lad cruelly, so that, beaten 
and kicked, he often could not sleep for tke pain that racked his 
limbs. He loathed the captain with all kis soul. 

Then he was given a tip for some race, and managed to borrow 
twenty-five pounds from a friend he had picked up in Belfast. 
He put it on the horse, an outsider, at immense odds. He had 
no means of repaying the money if he lost, but it never occurred 
to him that he could lose. He felt himself in luck. The horse 
won, and he found himself with something over a thousand 
pounds in hard cash. Nowhis chance had come. He found out 
who was the best solicitor in the town—the collier lay then 
somewhere on the Irish coast—went to him, and, telling him 
that he heard the ship was for sale, asked 
kim to arrange the purchase for him. The 
solicitor was amused at his small client— 

. he was only sixteen and did not look so 
old—and, moved perhaps by sympathy, 
promised not only to arrange the matter 
for him but to see that he made a good 
bargain. After a little while, Walker 
iound himself the owner of the ship. He 
went back to her and had what he de- 
scribed as the most glorious moment of 
his life when he gave the skipper notice 
and told him that he must get off kis 
ship in half an hour. He made the mate 
captain, and sailed on the collier for an- 
other nine months, at the end of which 
he sold her at a proit. 

He came out to the islands at the age of 
twenty-six as a planter. He was one of 
the few white men settled in Talua at the 
time of the German occupation, and had 
then already some influence with the 
natives. The Germans made him adiin- 
istrator, a position which he occupied for 
twenty years, and when the island was 
seized by the British, he was confirmed in 
his post. He ruled the island despotically 
but with complete success. The prestige 
of his success was another reason for the 
interest that Macintosh took in hin. 

But the two men were not made 
to get on. Macintosh was an ugly 
man, with ungainly gestures—a 
tall, thin fellow, with a narrow chest 
and bowed shoulders. He had sal- 
low, sunken chceks, and his eyes 
were large and som- 
ber. He was a great 
reader, and when kis 
books arrived and 
were unpacked, 
Walker came over to 
his quarters and 
looked at them. Then 
he turned to Macin- 
tosh with a coarse 
laugh. 

“What have you 
brought all this muck 
for?” he asked. 

Macintosh flushed 
darkly. 

sorry you 
think it muck. I 
brought my books 
because I want to 
read them.” 

“When you said 
you'd got a lot of 
books coming, I 
thought there’d be 
something for me to 
read. Haven’t you 
got any detective 
stories?” 


Suddenly the boy gave a guttural cry. They turned to look. There, sinister 
in the light that cut the surrounding darkness, was a long knife 
sticking into the trunk of a coconut-tree 


‘Detective stories don’t interest me.” 

“You're a fool, then.” 

“T’m content that you should think so.” 

Macintosh began to see the real man, and, under the boisterous 
gocd hurror, he discerned a vulgar cunning which was hateful, 
He was vain and dorrineering; and it was strange that he had 
notwithstanding, a shyness which made tim dislike people who 
were not quite of bis kidney. He judged others, naively, ky 
their language, and if it was free from tke oatks ard the otscenity 
which made up the greater part of his own conversation, he looked 
upon them with suspicion. 

The curious thing was that Walker remained perfectly uncon. 
scious of tke dislike for him which, every month, increased in the 
breast of his subordinate. Although he laughed at him, as he 
grew accustomed to him, he began almost to like him. He had 


a certain tolerance for the peculiarities of others, and he accepted 


Macintosh as a queer fish. 

“T’ll say this for you, Mac,” Walker 
would say in his gruff, loud voice: “you 
can take a joke.” 

it a joke?” smiled Macintosh, 
“T didn’t know.” 

‘Scots wha hae!” shouted Walker, 
with a bellow of laughter. ‘‘There’s 
only one way to make a Scotchman see 
a joke, and that’s by a surgical opera- 
tion.” 

Walker little knew that there was 
nothing Macintosh could stand less 
a than chaff. He would wake up in the 

night, the breathless night of the rainy 
season, and brood sullenly over the 
gibe that Walker had uttered carelessly 
days before. It rankled. His heart 
swelled with rage, and ke pictured to 
himself ways in which he might get- 
even with the bully. 

His hatred grew till it was a mono- 
mania. He watched Walker with an 
insane vigilance. He fed his own 
self-esteem by every instance of mean- 
ness on Walker’s part, by every exhi- 
bition of childish vanity, of cunning 
and of vulgarity. Walker ate greedily, 
noisily, filthily, and Macintosh watched 
him with satisfaction. He took note 
of the foolish things he said and kis 

mistakes in grammar. 
He knew that Walker 
held him in small 
esteem, and he found 
a bitter satisfaction 
in his chief’s opinion 
of him; it increased 
his own contempt for 
the narrow, compla- 
cent oldman. And it 
gave him a singular 
pleasure to know 
that Walker was en- 
tirely unconscious of 
the hatred he felt for 
him. He was a fool 
who liked popularity, 
and he blandly fan- 
cied that everyone 
admired him. 

Once Macintosh 
had overbeard 
Walker’s speaking of 


him. 

“He'll be all right 
when I’ve licked bim 
into stape,”’ he said. 
“He’s a good dog, 
and he loves bis 
master.” 

Macintosh silently, 
without a movement 
of his long, sallow 
face, laughed long 
and heartily. 


 \ 


Macintosh grew conscious that the boy's eyes were resting on the revolver which he had laid on the desk. 


There was a silence between the two, which, to M 


But his hatred was not blind; on the contrary it was peculiarly 
clear-sighted, and he judged Walker’s capabilities with precision. 
He ruled his small kingdom with efficiency. He was just and 
honest. With opportunities to make money, he was a poorer 
man than when he was first appointed to his post, and his only 
support for his old age was the pension which he expected when, 
at last, he retired from official life. His pride was that, with an 
assistant and a half-caste clerk, he was able to administer the 
island more capably than Upolu, the island of which Apia is the 
chief town, was administered, with its army of functionaries. 
He had a few native policemen to sustain his authority, but he 
made no use of them. He governed by bluff and his Irish humor. 


intosh d endless 


One of his quarrels with the higher authorities at Apia was 
that he claimed entire jurisdiction over the natives of his island. 
Whatever their crimes, he would not give them up to courts 
competent to deal with them, and several times an angry cor- 
respondence had passed between him and the governor at Upolu. 
For he looked upon the natives as his children. And that was the 
amazing thing about this coarse, vulgar, selfish man—he loved the 
island on which he had lived so long with passion, and he bad for 
the natives a strange, rough tenderness, which was quite wonderful. 

He loved to ride about the island on his old gray mare, and he 
was never tired of its beauty. Sometimes his rides took him 
along the coast, and through the trees he had a glimpse of the 
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wide sea, empty, with never a sail to disturb the 
loneliness. Sometimes he climbed a hill, so that a 
great stretch of country, with little villages nest- 
ling among the tall trees, was spread out before 
him like the kingdom of the world, and he would 
sit there for an hour in an ectasy of delight. But 
he had no words to express his feelings, and to 
relieve them would utter an obscene jest; it was as 
though his emotion was so violent that he needed 
vulgarity to break the tension. 

Macintosh observed this sentiment with an icy 
disdain. Walker had always been a heavy drinker; 
he was proud of his capacity to see men half his 
age under the table when ke spent a night in Apia, 
and he had the sentimentality of the toper. He 
could cry over the stories he read in his magazines, 
and yet would refuse a loan to some trader in 
difficulties whom he had known for twenty years. 
He was close with his money. Once Macintosh 
said to him, ‘‘No one could accuse you of giving 
money away.” 

He took it as a compliment. 

On the other hand, he showed the traders no 
favor. He took care that they should not cheat 
the natives; he saw that they got a fair reward 
for their work and their copra, and that the traders 
made no extravagant profit on the wares they sold , 
them. He was merciless to a bargain that he 
thought unfair. 


And now Macintosh watched him enter upon the 
day’s work. He began with the sick, for Walker 
added doctoring to his other activities, and he had 
a small room behind the office full of drugs. An 
elderly man came forward, a man with a crop of 
curly gray hair, in a blue /ava-lava, elaborately 
tatooed, with the skin of his body wrinkled like a 
wine-skin. 

“‘What have you come for?” Walker asked him 
abruptly. 

In a whining voice, the man said that he could 
not eat without vomiting and that he had pains 
here and pains there. 

“Go to the missionaries,” said Walker. ‘‘You 
know that I only cure children.” 

“T have been to the missicnaries, and they do 
me no.good.” 

“Then go home and prepare yourself to die. 
Have you lived so long and still want to go on 
living? You're a fool!” 

The man broke into querulous expostulation, 
but Walker, pointing to a woman with a sick child 
in her arms, told her to bring it to his desk. He 
asked her questions and looked at the child. 

“T will give you medicine,” he said. He turned 
to the half-caste clerk. ‘‘Go into the dispensary 
and bring me some calomel pills.” 

He made the child swallow one there, and then 
gave another to the mother. 

“Take the child away and keep it warm. To-morrow, it will 
be dead or better.” 

He leaned back in his chair and lighted his pipe. 

““Wonderful stuff, calomel! I’ve saved more lives with it than 
all the hospital doctors at Apia put together.” 

Walker was very proud of his skill, and, with the dogmatism 
of ignorance, had no patience with the members of the medical 
profession. 

He finished this part of the work and went on to the rest. 
It was a queer medley. There was a woman who could not get 
on with her husband, and a man who complained that his wife 
had run away from him. 

“Lucky dog!” said Walker. ‘Most men wish their wives 
would, too.” 

There was a long, complicated quarrel about the ownership 
of a few yards of land. There wasa dispute about the sharing- out 
of a catch of fish, There was a complaint against a white trader 
because he had given short measure. Walker listened attentively 
to every case, made up his mind quickly, and gave his decision. 
Then he would listen to nothing more. If the complainant 
went on to protest, he was hustled out of the office by a policeman. 

Macintosh listened to it all with sullen irritation. On the 
whole, perhaps it might be admitted that rough justice was done, 


With a sudden thrill of horror, Macintosh asked himself whether Walker was 


but it rubbed the assistant up the wrong way that his chief trusted 
his instinct rather than the evidence. He would not listen to 
reason. He browbeat the witnesses, and when they did not say 
what he wished them to, called them thieves and liars. 

He left to the last a group of men who were sitting in the corner 
of the room. He had deliberately ignored them. The party 
consisted of an old chief, a tall, dignified man with short, white 
hair, in a new /ava-lava, bearing a huge fly-wisp as a badge 
of office, his son, and a half-dozen of the important men of the 
village. Walker had had a feud with them and had beaten them. 
As was characteristic of him, he meant now to rub in his victory, 
and, because he had them down, to profit by their helplessness. 

The facts were peculiar. Walker had a passion for building 
roads. When he had come to Talua, there were a few tracks 
here and there, but in course of time he had cut roads through 
the country, joining the villages together, and it was to this that 
a great part of the island’s prosperity was due. His ambition 
was to make a road right round the island, and a great part of 
it was already built. 

“In two years I shall have done it, and then I can die or they can 
fire me, I don’t care.” 

For no particular reason, except perhaps pride in the economy 
of his administration and the desire to contrast his efficiency with 
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the wasteful methods of the authorities at Apia, he got the natives 
to do the work he wanted for wages that were almost nominal. 
lt was owing to this that he had lately been having difficulty with 
the village whose chief men were now come to see him. The 
chief’s son had been in Upolu for a year, and, on coming back, 
had told his people of the large sums that were paid at Apia for the 
public works. In long, idle talks he had inflamed their hearts 
with the desire for gain. He held out tothem visions of vast 
wealth, and they thought of the whisky they could buy—it was 
dear, since there was a law that it must not be sold to natives, 
and so it cost. them double what the white man had to pay for 
it—they thought of the great sandalwood boxes in which they 
kept their treasures, and the scented soap and potted salmon, 
the luxuries for which the Kanaka will sell his soul; so that, 
when the adminstrator sent for them and told them he wanted 
a road made from their village to a certain point along the coast 
and offered them twenty pounds, they asked him a hundred. 
The chief’s son was called Manuma. He was a tall, handsome 


fellow, copper-colored, with his fuzzy hair dyed red with lime, 
a wreath of red berries round his neck, and behind his ear a 
flower like a scarlet flame against his brown face. The upper 
part of his body was naked, but, to show-that he was no longer 
a savage, since he had lived in Apia, he wore a pair of dungarees 


already dead. The first thing, at all events, was to get him out of the cart, and that, owing to Walker's corpulence, was a difficult job 


instead of /ava-lava. He told kis people that, if they held together, 
the administrator would be olliged to accept their terms. His 
heart was set on building the road, and when he found they would 
not work for less, he would give them what they asked. But 
they must not move; whatever he said, they must not abate 
their claim. They had asked for a hundred, and that they must 
keep to. 

When they mentioned tke figure, Walker burst into a shout 
of his long, deep-voiced laughter. He told them not to make 
fools of themselves, but to set about the work at once. Because 
he was in good humor that day, he promised to give them a 
feast when the road was finished. 

But when he found that no attempt was made to start work, 
he went to the village and asked the men what silly game they 
were playing. Manuma kad coached them well. They were 
quite calm; they did not attempt to argue—and argument is a 
passion with the Kanaka—they merely shrugged their shoulders; 
they would do it for a hundred pounds, and ii he would not give 
them that, they would do no work. He could please himself. 
They did not care. 

Then Walker flew into a passion. He was ugly then. His 
short, fat neck swelled ominously; his red face grew purple; he 
foamed at the mouth. He set upon the (Continwed on page 153) 
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Find Woman 


The characters in Mr. Roche’s new novel: 


LANCY DEANE, beauty and youth personified, just come 
to New York from Maine to seek fame in moving pictures. 
Fay Marston (Mrs. Ike Weber), a chance acquaintance, who 
takes Clancy—known to her as Florine Ladue—to a party given 
by Zenda, a prominent motion-picture producer. Ike Weber is 
caught cheating at cards; a fight ensues. Clancy flees, and is now 
being looked for as one of Weber’s accomplices. 
Davi RANDALL, a rich young man, whom Clancy mistakes for 
a taxi-driver, and who motors her to her hotel after her flight from 
the Zenda party. She meets him the next day in a restaurant. 
Morris BEINER, a theatrical agent, to whom Clancy—as 
Florine Ladue—goes with a card of introduction from Fanchon 
DeLisle. Beiner insults Clancy; she defends herself. Beiner 
falls, and Clancy leaves by way of the fire-escape. The next 
morning, she reads that Beiner has been found stabbed to death 
with a paper-knife, and that a girl is being sought. She seeks new 
lodgings near Washington Square. She is almost penniless, for 
she fears to touch the money she has deposited in a bank under 
her stage name. 
SopHie CAREY, a painter of some note, to whom Clancy is in- 
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OT nearly enough admiration has been granted by 
the male human to the most remarkable quality 
possessed by the human female—her ability to re- 
cuperate. Man worships the heroic virtues in man. 

But in woman he worships the intangible thing called charm, 
the fleeting thing called beauty. Man hates to concede that 
woman is his superior in anything, wherefore even that well- 
lnown ability of hers ‘to endure suffering he brushes aside as 
inconsequential, giving credit to Mother Nature. Possibly Mother 
Nature does deserve the credit. Still, man has no quality that he 
has bestowed upon himself. Yet that does not prevent him fro 
being proud of the physique that he inherited from his grand- 
father, the brain that he inherited from his father, or the wit 
that descended to him from some other ancestor. 

So may women justly ke proud of their recuperative powers. 
For these powers are more than physical. Thousands of years of 
child-bearing, of undergoing an agony that in each successive 
generation, because of corsets, because of silly notions of living, of 
too much work or too little work, has become more poignant, have 
had their effect upon the female character. 

If the baby dies, father is prostrated. I1 is mother who attends 
to all the needfu! details, although her own sense of loss, of un- 
bearable grief, is greater, perhaps, than her husband’s. If father 
loses his job, he mopes in despair; it is mother who encourages 
him, who wears a smiling face, even though the problem of exist- 
ence seems more unsolvable to her than to him. 

It does not do to aturibute this quality to women’s histrionic 
ability. For the histrionism is due to the quality, not the ob- 
verse. It was not acting that made Clancy smile coquettishly up 
into Randall’s lowering visage as he swept her away from Vander- 
vent. It was courage—the sheerest sort of courage. 

In ar moment that Randall had come to claim her, her feet had 
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troduced by Randall. She takes an immediate fancy to the girl 
and resolves to befriend her. 

SALLY HENDERSON, a real-estate agent and interior decorator. 
On Mrs. Carey’s recommendation, she employs Clancy. 

Grannis, half-owner of the Zenda Films. He was at the 
Zenda party, and recognizes Clancy when he goes to Miss Hen- 
derson to rent an apartment. Clancy is sent with him and is suc- 
cessful in her mission, but, believing her to be one of Weber’s ac- 
complices, he waylays her in the street afterward, and forces her 
to go to tea with him and have a talk. It appears that he is not 
loyal to Zenda and wishes to protect Weber. He gives Clancy a 
thousand dollars and tells her to keep quiet about Weber. She 
writes Zenda, telling him what Grannis has done, and returns the 
money to the latter. 

Partie VANDERVENT, an assistant district attorney of New 
York County, whom Clancy meets at a party given by Mrs. Carey. 
He greatly alarms Clancy by telling her that he is searching for 
one Florine Ladue, suspected of being Beiner’s slayer. 

Jupce Waxsrouge and his wife, who are guests at the Carey 
party. They become much interested in Clancy. 


suddenly become leaden, her eyes had been shifting, frightened. 
Yet they had not taken half a dozen steps before ske was again the 
laughing heroine of the party. For that she had been! Evena 
novice such as Clancy Deane knew that more than courtesy to a 
hostess’s protégée was behind the attentions of Judge Walbrough. 
And she was versed enough in masculine admiration to realize 
that Vandervent’s interest had been genuinely roused. Flattery, 
success had made her eyes brilliant, her lips and cheeks redder, 
her step lighter. Danger threatened her, but cringing would not 
make the danger any less real. Therefore, why cringe? This, 
though she did not express it, even to herself, inspired her 
gaiety. 

The fact that Randall’s brows were gathered together in a frown 
made her excitement—her pleasurable excitement—greater. 
Knowing that he had conceived a quick jealousy for Vandervent, 
she could not forbear asking, after the immemorial fashion of 
women who know what is the matter, 

“What’s the matter?” 

And Randall, Jike a million or so youths before him, who have 
known that the questioner was well aware of the answer, said, 

“You know well enough.” 

“No, I don’t,” said Clancy. 

“Yes, you do, too,” asserted Randall. 

“Why ”—and Clancy was wide-eyed—“ how could I?” 

Randall stared down at her. He had madea great discovery. 

“You're a flirt,” he declared bitterly. 

He could feel Clancy stiffen in his arms. Her face, quickly 
averted, seemed to radiate chill, as an iceberg, though invisible, 
casts its cold atmosphere ahead. He had offended beyond hope 
of forgiveness. Wherefore, like the criminal who might as well 
be hanged for a sheep as for a lamb, he plunged into newer and 
greater offenses. 

“Well, of course I’m not a multimillionaire, and I don’t keep a 
press-agent to tel] the world what a great man I am, like Vander- 
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vent, but still—” He paused, as though confronted by thoughts 
too terrible for utterance. Clancy sniffed. 

“Running other men down doesn’t run you up, Mr. Randall.” 

She felt, as soon as she had uttered the words, that they were 
unworthy of her. And because she felt that she had spoken in 
a common fashion, she became angry at Randall, who had led her 
to this—well, indiscretion. 

“T didn’t mean to do that, Miss Deane,” he said hastily; 
“only, I—I’m sorry I spoke that way. Vandervent doesn’t 
hire a press-agent—so farasI know. And he’sa good citizen and 
anableman. I’m sorry, Miss Deane. I’m jealous!” he blurted. 

Clancy grinned. She twisted her head until she met Randall’s 
eyes again. For the moment, she had completely forgotten the 
deadly though unconscious threat behind Vandervent’s words 
of a few moments ago. . 

“You mustn’t be absurd, Mr. Randall,” she said, with great 
severity. 

“T don’t mean to be,” he answered, “but I can’t help it. 
promised me a ¢éte-d-téte,”’ he said plaintively. 

“Did I?” She laughed. Randall reversed as she spoke, and she 
faced the door. Vandervent was eying her. Although his eyes 
were friendly, eager, she saw him, not as a partner in flirtation but 
as an officer of the law. Half a minute ago, engrossed in teasing 
Randall, she’d almost forgotten him. Back and forth, up and 
down—thus the Clancy spirits. She was, in certain emotional re- 
spects, far more Irish than American. She pressed Randall’s 
left hand. 

“Let’s go down-stairs,”’ she suggested. 

She caught the look of disappointment in Vandervent’s eyes as 
she passed him. For a moment, she hesitated, How simple it 
would be to exchange /éte-d-léte partners, take Vandervent down- 
stairs, and. from the very beginning, tell him the amazing history 
of her half-week in New York! He /iked her. Possibly his feel- 
ing toward her might grow into something warmer. Certainly, 
even though it remained merely liking, that was an emotion 
strong enough to justify her in throwing herself upon his mercy. 
And, of course, he’d believe her. 

She wondered. She realized, as she had realized many times 
before in the past few days, and would realize again in the days to 
come, that the longer one delays in the frank course, the more 
difficult frankness becomes. Even if Vandervent did believe her, 
think of the position in which she would find herself! It came 
home to her that she liked the affair that she was attending to- 
night. It was more fun than any kind of work, she imagined— 
playing round with successful, fashionable, wealthy people. 
Scandal, if she emerged from it with her innocence proved, might 
not hurt her upon the stage or in the moving pictures, or even in 
Sally Henderson’s esteem. But it would ruin her socially. 

“A husband with the kale.” That was what Fanchon DeLisle 
had said. No such husband could be won by a girl who had been 
the central figure of a murder trial. Clancy was the born 

gambler. It had taken the temperament of a gambler to leave 


You 


Zenith; it had taken the temperament of a gambler to escape from 
the room that contained Beiner’s dead body; it had taken the tem- 
Perament of a gambler to decide, with less than seven dollars in 
the world, to brave the pursuit of the police, the wrath of Zenda, 
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the loneliness of New York, rather than surrender to the police, 
conscious of her innocence. 

Agambler! A chance-taker! Thus she had been created, and 
thus. in the fulfilment of her destiny, she would always be. 
The impulse to surrender, to throw herself upon Vandervent’s 
mercy, passed as instantly as it had come. Yet, once out of the 
studio, she leaned heavily upon Randall’s arm. 

In the drawing-room, on the ground floor, Randall paused. 
Clancy withdrew her hand from hisarm. They faced each other 
a bit awkwardly. Clancy always had courage when there were 
others present, but, when alone with a man, a certain shyness be- 
came visible. Also, although there had been boys in Zenith whe 
had fancied themselves in love with her, sne had always held her- 
self high. She had not encouraged their attentions. 

Randall was different. He wasa grown man. And, after his 
confession of jealousy, it was silly for her not to take him seriously. 
He was not the flirtatious kind. He frightened her. 

“You're worried,” he stated surprisingly. 

“‘Worried?’” She tried to laugh, but something inside her 
seemed to warn her to beware. 

“Ves—worried,” repeated Randall. He came close to her. 
“Has Vandervent annoyed you? You were happy—you seemed 
to be—until you danced with him. Then “ 

“Mr. Randall, you talk like a little boy,” shesaid. “First, you 
want (/éte-d-tétes; then you are jealous; then you are sure that 
some one is annoying me——” 

“You are worried,” he charged. 

He did not make the iteration stubbornly. He made it as one 
who was certain of what he said. Also, there was a patience in 
his tone, as though he were prepared for denial, and had dis- 
counted it in advance and had no intention of changing his belief. 

For a moment, Clancy wavered. He was big and strong and 
competent-seeming. He looked the sort of man who would under- 
stand. There are some men who one knows will always be faith- 
ful to any trust imposed in them, who can be counted upon always. 
Randall had the fortunate gift of rousing this impression. He 
was, perhaps, not overbrilliant—not, at least, in the social way; 
but he was the sort that always inspires, from men and women 
both, not merely confidence but confidences. Had he not been 
making love to her, Clancy would perhaps have confided in him. 
But a lover is different from a friend. One hides from a lover the 
things that one entrusts to a friend. 1t is not until people have 
been married long enough to inspire faith that confidences result. 
Whoever heard of a bride telling important secrets to her husband? 

Clancy’s wavering stopped. Possible husbands could not be 
entrusted with knowledge prejudicial to her chances as a 
possible wife. 

“Tf you’re going to continue absurd, we'll go up-stairs again,” 
she announced. 

Her chin came slightly forward. Randall looked at her doubt- 
fully, but he was too full of himself, as all lovers are, to press the 
subject of Clancy’s worriment. He was tactful enough, after all. 
And he told her of his boyhood in Ohio, of his decision to come 
to New York, of the accident that had caused him to leave the 
bank which, on the strength of his father’s Congressional career, 
had offered him an opening. It had to do with oe ate 
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tinuance of the account of an apparently valuable customer. 
Randall, acting temporarily as cashier, had, on his own responsi- 
bility, refused further credit to the customer. He had done so be- 
cause a study of the man’s market operations had convinced him 
that a corner, which would send the customer into involuntary 
bankruptcy, had been effected. There had ensued a week of dis- 
grace; his job had hung in the balance. Then the customer’s 
firm suspended; the receiver stepped in, and Randal] had been 
offered a raise in salary because of the money—from the refusal 
of worthless paper offered as security by the bankrupt—that the 
bank had been saved. 

He had refused the increase in salary and left the bank, con- 
vinced—and having convinced certain financiers—that his judg- 
ment of the stock-market was worth something. His success had 
been achieved only in the past two years, but he was worth some 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, with every prospect, Clancy 
gathered, of entering the millionaire class before he was much over 
thirty. 

He went farther back. Despite his apparently glowing health, 
he’d suffered a bad knee at football. The army had rejected him 
in 1917. Later on, when the need for men had forced the ex- 
aminers to be less stringent, he had been accepted, and had been 
detailed toa training-camp. But he had won no glory, achieving 
a sergeancy shortly before the armistice. He had not gone 
abroad. He wasa graduate of the University of Illinois, knew 
enough about farming to maintain, for the fun of it, a sort of 
“ranch” in Connecticut, and was enthusiastic about motor-cars. 

This was about as far as he got when he in- 
sisted that Clancy supplement his slight knowl- 
edge of her. She told him of the Zenith normal 
school, which she had 
attended for two 
years, of the summer 
residents of 
Zenith, of the 
fishing-weirs, 
of the stage 
that brought 
the mail 
from Bucks- 
port, of the 
baseball 
games played 
within the fort of Kevo- 
lutionary times on the top 
of the hill on which the 
town of Zenith was built. 

And this was as far as she had 
reached when Vandervent found 
them. 

He was extremely polite, but 
extremely insistent ina way that 
admitted of no refusal. 

“T say, Randall, you mustn’t 
monopolize Miss Deane. It’s not 
generous, you know. You’ve 
been lucky enough. This is my 
dance.” 

Clancy didn’t remember the 
fact, but, while she and Randall 
had rambled on, she had been 
doing some close thinking. She 
couldn’t confess to Vandervent 
that she was Florine Ladue, but 
she could utilize the heaven- 
sent opportunity to fascinate 
the man who might, within 
twenty-four hours, hold her 
life in his hand—although it 
couldn’t be as serious as that,’ 
she insisted to herse’f. But, 
in the next breath, she decided ¥; 
that it could easily be as ¥: 
serious as that, and even more : 
serious. Yet, with all her 


worry, she could repress a 
smile at Randall’s stiff cour- 
tesy to his rival. Clancy was 
young, and life was thrilling. 

But she had no chance to 
“vamp” Vandervent. A Paul 
Jones was in full swing as they 


Even a novice such as Clancy 
Deane knew that more than 
courtesy to a hostess’s pro- 
tegée was behind the atten- 


tions of Judge Walbrough 


reached the studio, and Judge WaJbrough took her from Van. 
dervent after a half-dozen bars had been played. From hit she 
went to Mortimer, the illustrator, and from him to Darnleigh 
the poet, and from him to Cavanagh, the millionaire oil-man, the 
richest bachelor in the world, Judge Walbrough informed her. jn 
a hoarse whisper meant to reach the ears of Cavanagh. : 

And then Mrs. Carey announced that the storm was increasing 
so savagely that she feared to detain her guests any longer lest 
they be unable to reach their homes. There was much excite. 
ment, and several offers to take Clancy home. But Mrs. Carey 
came to her. 

“‘T want you to stay with me, Miss Deane. Please!” she added 
in a whisper. Clancy thought there was appeal in her voice. 
She said that she would. Whereat Randall looked savage, and 
Vandervent downcast. Which looks made Clancy’s heart sing. 
In this laughing crowd, under these lights, with the jazz band only 
a moment stilled, it was absurd to suppose that she was really in 

danger from Vandervent or 

“ anyone else. Wasn’t she in- 
nocent of any wrong-doing? 

Up and down, down and up! 

The Clancys of this world are 

always so. Which is why they 

fh , are the best beloved and the 

happiest, all things considered. 

She was properly re- 

mote and cool to both 

her suitors, as she 

. called them to herself. 

* Modesty was not her 
failing. 


XV 


THE room 
into which 
Sophie Carey 
showed Clancy 
was_ smaller 
than her hos- 
tess’s bed- 
room, but, in 
its way, just as 
exquisite. It 
made Clancy 
think—with 
its marvelous 
dressing-table, 
divided into 
two parts, the 
mirror. be- 
tween them, 
its soft rugs, its lacy 
covers on the bed—of 
pictures in magazines 
devoted to the home. 
It brought, somehow, to 
a tocus, certain uneasy 
thoughts of the past day. So that her 
face was troubled when, having donned 
a wonderful nightgown that Mrs. Carey 
had lent her, and having put over this a 
fleecy dressing-gown, she turned to re- 
ceive her hostess, who was _ similarly 
attired. Mrs. Carey pulled up a chair 
and sank into it. 

“You’re nervous,” she announced. 

Clancy shrugged faintly. If Sophie 
Carey knew just what Clancy had to be 
nervous about! 

“No; I’ve been wondering,” she replied. 
“Wondering what?” asked Mrs. Carey. 

Clancy’s forehead puckered. 

‘About all this,” she replied. 

She waved a hand vaguely about the little room. 


Sophie Carey laughed. 
“Like it?” she asked languidly. “Care to live. 
here?” 


Clancy stared at her. 

“<Tive here??” she demanded incredulously. 
“Why not?” 

“Why should I?” countered Clancy. 
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**Yes—worried,” repeated Randall. ‘‘Has Vandervent annoyed you? You were happy—you seemed to be— 


until you danced with him. Then 


“T like you,” Mrs. Carey said. ‘‘I think we’d get on well 
together.” 

Clancy frowned. 

«Why, I couldn’t begin to pay——” 

‘No one said anything about paying,” interrupted Mrs. Carey. 
“But I couldn’t—I never accepted—” Clancy was prim. 
Mrs. Carey laughed. 

“You'll get over that, [fear. Now, as for the expense—if you 
feel that way, we’ll arrange what’s fair.” 

“You really want me?” said Clancy. 

‘I told you earlier this evening that I liked success. Well, 
Ilixe to protégé success. You'll be a success. You're practi- 
cally one already. With Phil Vanderveut interested and the 


Walbroughs enthusiastically enlisted on your side— It was 
rather hard on David to-night, wasn’t it?” 

Clancy blushed. 

Mrs. Carey smiled. 

“He has an open face, pcor David! It tells what is in his heart 
quite plainly. Oh, well, David is a remarkable youth in lots of 
ways, but Phil Vandervent—he’s a Vandervent.” 

“You don’t really think, can’t imagine—” Clancy paused, 
dazed at the possibilities. 

“Why not? Three Vandervents have married chorus-girls. 
You’re a lady, my dear. Phil could do a lot worse. And you 


could hardly hope to do better.” : 
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Clancy shook her head. 

“That isn’t the career I came to New York to find.” 

Mrs. Carey chuckled. 

“None of us find the career we were looking for. Half the 
bankers in the world planned to be authors. Half the authors 
planned to be bankers. And there you are! You'll live here?” 

The offer opened up opportunities undreamed of by Clancy. To 
be chaperoned, guided, protégé’d by a woman like Sophie Carey! 
She had come to New York intent on making financial and, 
secondarily, of course—Clancy was young—artistic success. To 
have a vista of social achievement placed before her erraptured 
eyes—— 

“It would be 
pretty hard,” she 
said naively, ‘‘to give 
up a thing like this, 


wouldn't it? I 
mean—pretty 
clothes, a place to 
live in that was 
beautiful. I 
stayed to-night 
because you 
wanted me to. 
But I was won- 
dering. Icansee 
why  girls—slide 
down. And I 
don’t think it’s 
because they 
want what they 
haven’t got; it’s 
more becaiuse 
they can’t give up 
what they, have. 
Isn’t it?” 

“Tt sounds con- 
vincing,” ad- 
mitted Mrs. 
Carey. Shesighed. 

“Well, we’re go- = 
ing to be friends, 

anyway, my 

dear. It was good of you to spend the night here. I—Donald 
didn’t drop in as he’d threatened, and I’m—lonesome, and— 
blue.” She rose suddenly. “I’m keeping you up. It isn’t fair.” 
She walked toward the door and turned. “Do you know wiy 
I really asked you to stay? Because I saw that something was 
on your mind, my dear. And I didn’t want you to do anything 
foolish.” 

“*Foolish?’” Clancy stared at her. 

“David Randall would have insisted on taking you hore. 
— he’d proposed sudden mariiage, what would you have 

one??’ 

Marriage?’” 

“That’s what I said,” said Mrs. Carey. ‘“You’re nervous, a 
stranger, and—I like you, litile girl. I want you to have a fair 
chance to make up your mind.” 

“But I wouldn’t have—why, it’s absurd:” said Clancy. 

Her hostess shrugged. 

“My third night in New York, I wert to a dance. I was ter- 


“What am I supposed to 
sstolen?’”’ Clancy 
asked. ‘You ain’t sup- 
posed to have stolen any- 
thing.” said Weber. 
“You're known to have 
stolen a pearl necklace 


from my wife” 


ribly depressed. And a boy had conceived the same sudden sort 
of attachment for me that David has conceived for you. Only 
one thing saved me irom making a little idiot of myself—not a 
minister would marry us without a license. I’m confessing a lot, 
my dear. Good-night,” she ended abruptly. 

Alone, Clancy slipped out of the pretty dressing-gown and got 
into bed. She could not doubt Sophie Carey’s sincerity. Yet, 
how absurd the woman was in thinking that she and David— 
She wondered. Suppose that Randall had proposed—in one of 
her reactions from bravado to fear. To have a man to help her 
fight her battles, 10 extricate her from the predicament into which 
her own frightened folly had hurried her! Sleepily, she decided that 
Sophie Carey was a wonderful friend. Also, she decided tnat 
Clancy Deane wasn’t much of an actress. If everyone guessed 
that she was worried—— 

Once, during the night, she half wakened. She thought that 
she’d heard the door-bell ringing. But she slipped inte uncon- 
sciousness again almost at once. But in the morning she knew 
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that she had not been mis- 
taken.. For Sophie Carey 
woke her up, and Clancy saw 
a face was like a blush-rose. 

“Miss Deane, you. must 
wake up and meet him be- . 
fore he goes.”’ 

“Before who goes?” de- 
manded Clancy. 

Sophie Carey’s face was 
like fire. 

“Don. He came last night after all—late, and 
he isn’t going to get a divorce, because I won’t 
let him.” There was fiery pride and touchingly 
soft self-abasement in her voice. ‘‘We’ve made it 
up. It was all my fault, anyway.” ; 

Clancy, as she bathed and dressed, shook her 
head wonderingly. Mrs. Carey’s life was almost 
as kaleidoscopic as her own. 

She put on the gray foulard and descended, * 
shortly, to the dining-room. Theresnemet Donald 
Carey. Weak-mouthed, its selfishness was partly 
hidden by a short mustache, blond. If Clancy 
hadn’t heard something of him, she’d nothave _ 
known, at first, the essential meanness of his if 
nature. Undoubtedly he had helped himself 


from one of the decanters on the sideboard, . | Yr 
for his nerves were well under control, and 5 49 
Clancy gathered, from his own somewhat “@ | 


tful remarks, that he’d been intoxicated 

for the better—or worse—part of the week. 
Last night, Sophie Carey had been so attracted by Clancy that 
not only did she wish to protégé her but wished to support her. 
Her offer, last night, had meant practically that. But events 
had transpired, Mrs. Carey was no longer, in effect, a widow. 
She was a married woman again—pridefully so. Her air of de- 
pendence half sickened Clancy. A woman of prestige, ability, 
and charm, she was a plaything of the momentary whim of the 
man whose name she bore. Last night independent, mistress 
of her own destiny, this morning she was an appanage. And 


how could Sophie Carey respect 
this weak sot? 
~-But~she had more to think 
about than the affairs of Sophie 
Carey, no matter how those af- 
fairs;might affect herself. Few 
persons, no matter how tempera- 
mentally constituted, are nervous 
on first waking in the morning. 
They may be cranky and irri- 
table, but not nervous. So Clancy, 
who had no irritation in her system, was 
calm until after breakfast. Then she be- 
gan to fret. -This was the day! Assistant 
* District Attorney Philip Vandervent would 
receive an-answer to his telegram to Fan- 
chon DeLisle. He would learn that the 
real _name_of the woman who had borne 
Fanchon’s card of introduction to the office 
of Morris Beiner was Clancy Deane. Her 
arrest was a matter of—hours, at the 
outside. 
She felt like one condemned, with the electric chair 
round a turnin the corridor. Of course, she assured 
herself, the police must believe her story. But even 
if they did, gone was her opportunity for success. 
She would be the distasteful figure in a great scandal. 
Her breakfast was an unsubstantial meal. But her hostess 
did not notice. She was too intent on seeing that her husband’s 
coy appetite was tempted. ; 
Suddenly, Clancy felt a distaste for herself—a distaste for being 
protégé’d, for having a patroness. Sophie Carey had taken a 
liking to her. Sophie Carey had wished to do this and that,and 
tke other thing for her. Now Sophie Carey was by the way of for- 
getting her existence. She accepted the offer of her hostess’s car 
to take her home, but gave vague repliestoSophie’s almost equally 
vague remarks about when they must see each other again. It had 
been kind of Mrs. Carey to invite her to spend the evening, but 
it had been a little too much like playing Destiny. Suppose that 
Randall had proposed.and that Clancy had, ina moment of fright, 
accepted him. It would have been her own business, — it? 
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26 Find the Woman 


She was almost sullen when she reached Washington Square. 
Up-stairs in her dingy room, she fought against tears. She had 
voiced a great truth, without being aware of it, last night, when 
she had said that what made girls slide down-hill was the 
having to give up what they had, not the desire for possession of 
those things which they’d never had. 

She almost wished that Sophie Carey had not weakly sur- 
rendered to her husband’s first advances. Clancy might have 
been installed in the studio home on Waverly Place, half-mis- 
tress of its comforts, its charms—a parasite! That’s what she had 
been by way of becoming within a week of her arrival in the city 
where she had hoped, by the hardest sort of work, to make a place 
for herself. Well, that was ended. Why the fact that Sophie 
Carey had taken back her errant husband should have affected 
Clancy’s attitude toward Jife and the part she must play in it is 
one of the incomprehensible things of that stranve thing which we 
call ‘‘character.” 

Yet ithad done so. Perhaps, after all, because it had shown 
Clancy how little dependence must be placed on other peop'e. 
Not that she felt that Sophie Carey would not be friendly to her, 

. but that Sophie Carey’s interest would now be, for a while, at any 
rate, in the husband to whom she surrendered so easily. And by 
the time that Sophie had rid herself again of Donald Carey, 
Clancy would have been forgotten. 

Forgotten! As, clad in the storm-overshoes that were ne- 
cessities in Zenith, she braved the drifts of Washington Square 
on her way to the ’bus, she laughed wryly. Forgotten! Possibly, 
but not until her name had been blazoned in the press as a 
murderess— 

Sally Henderson was not at the office when Clancy arrived 
there. She telephoned later on that the storm was too much 
for her, and that she would remain at home all day. She told 
young Guernsey to instruct Clancy in the routine matters of the 
office. 

By one o’clock, Clancy had begun to understand the office ma- 
chinery. Also, she was hungry, and when Guérnsey announced 
that he was going out to luncheon, Clancy welcomed the cessation 
of their activities. She had been too apathetic to wonder why 
she had not heard from Zenda, and was amazed when, just as she 
had buttoned her coat, the girl clerk summoned her to the tele- 
phone. 

“Miss Deane? This is Zenda talking. I got your letter. 
Can I see you right away?” 

Clancy vaguely wondered where Zenda had procured her work- 
ing-address. She had mentioned it this morning, after changing 
her dress, to Mrs, Gerand, but Mrs. Gerand had been a bit frigid. 
Mrs. Gerand did not approve of young lodgers of the female sex 
who spent the nights out. Clancy didn’t believe that Mrs. 
Gerand had heard her. However, inasmuch as Zenda telephoned, 
the landlady must have heard her lodger’s business address. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

It was the beginning of the end. Zenda would believe prob- 
ably about her connection with Fay Marston and Weber, 
but he’d perhaps know that Florine Ladue had been in Beiner’s 
office. She shook her head savagely. As on Wednesday, when 
she’d read of Beiner’s murder, she’d been unable to think clearly, 
her brain now wondered off into absurdities. 

For it didn’t matter about Zenda. Philip Vandervent had 
wired Fanchon DeLisle. What did Zenda matter? What did 
anything matter? 

“Can you come over to my office, Miss Deane?” 

“Ves,” she replied. 

“‘T’ll be waiting for you,”’ said Zenda. 

She hung up the receiver. She shrugged her shoulders, and, 
— the telephone clerk that she was going out to luncheon, left 
the office. 


XVI 


ZENDA Fitms, INCORPORATED, occupied the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth floors of the newly named—though Clancy didn’t know 
it—Zenda Building. In the lobby was a list of the building’s 
tenants, and it stated that the executive offices of Zenda Films 
were on tle tenth floor. 

An office-boy heard her name, asked if she had an appointment, 
and reluctantly, upon her stating that she had, turned toward an 
inner room, casting over his shoulder the statement that he didn’t 
think Mr. Zenda was in. 

But from the room toward which he was making his sullen way 
—that sullen way peculiar to office-boys—emerged a tall young 
man, garbed in the height of Broadway fashion. He advanced 
beamingly to Clancy. 


“Miss Deane? Please come right in.” 

Clancy followed him through the door, across an inner room 
and into a further chamber beyond. And the instant she Was 
inside that second room, Clancy knew that she had been a gu 
lible fool, for, instead of Zenda, she beheld Grannis. 

But what was somehow more terrifying still, she saw beside 
Grannis, his thick features not good-humored to-day, the face of 
Weber. She didn’t scream—Clancy was not the sort who would 
use valued and needed energy in vocalities—she turned. But the 
tall youth had deftly locked the door behind her. He faced her 
with a triumphant grin, then stepped quickly to one side; the 
key which he had been holding in his hand he transferred to 


the hand of Grannis, who put it, with an air of grim finality, 


intc his trousers pocket. 3 

Clancy knew when she was beaten, knew, at least, when the 
first round had gone against her. She did the one thing that 
rendered uncertain the mental attitudes of her captors. She 
walked coolly to a chair and sat. 

Grannis, expecting to see a girl reduced by fright to hysteria, 
eyed her bewilderedly. He had intended to be calm, intending, 
by calm, to convince Clancy that her danger was the greater, 
Now he lapsed, at the start, into nervous irritation, the most 
certain sign of indecision. 

“Pretty cool about it, Miss Deane, aren’t you?” 

Clancy knew, somehow, that her cool desperation had given her, 
in some inexplicable fashion, an equally inexplicable advantage, 

“Why not?” she asked. 

Grannis’s sallow face reddened. 

“Will you feel that way when you see a policeman?” he de 
manded. 

“You talked about policemen yesterday,” said Clancy. “Don't 
talk about them to-day. I want to see Mr. Zenda,” she added, 

Weber interjected himself into the scene. 

“T suppose you do. But you see, Florine, my little dear, 
we’re seeing you first. And you're seeing us first.” 

‘Preity clever of you, writing to Zenda,” said Grannis. ‘Never 
occurred to you that, getting a letter from you, I might mm 


through Zenda’s mail, looking for a note in the same handwrit- | 


ing, eh?” 

“No-o, it didn’t,” said Clancy slowly. “Yet, I suppose I 
should have known that one kind of. crook is another kind, too.” 

Grannis nodded his head. His underlip came forward a trifle. 

“‘T’ll give you creait; you’re game enough. If being a fool can 
be called gameness. And anyone that parts with a thousand 
dollars in this town.is certainly a fool. But ¢hat’s all right, 
You probably don’t need money. ‘Little Miss Millions’ is 
your name, I suppose.” . . 

Clancy yawned. 

“T don’t want to hurt your feelings, Mr. Grannis, but if you're 
being funny, I somehow can’t get it.” 

“You will!” snapped Grannis. ‘Look here, Miss Deane: 
You’re breaking into matters that don’t concern you.” 

“‘T suppose I am,” said Clancy. 

She turned to Weber. 

e understood that New York’s climate was bad for you,” she 
said. 

“Not half as unhealthy as it’s going to be for you, Florine,” 
he retorted. ‘You can make up your mind this minvte. 
Either out of town for yours or the Tombs. Take your pick.” 

He had advanced threateningly until he stood over Clancy. 
Grannis pushed him aside. 

“Let me handle her,” he said. “Now, let’s get down to cases, 
Miss Deane. Ike never done anything to you, did he?” Clancy 
shrugged. ‘‘’Course he didn’t,” said Grannis. ‘‘Then why not 
be a regular teller and keep out of things that don’t concern 
you? Zenda never paid the rent for you, did he? No. We're 
willing to pay the rent and the eats, too, for a long while to 
come. ‘That thousand is only a part—listen: Ike got me on 
the long-distance last night. I told him it’s O. K. to come back 
to town, that Zenda, with you keeping your face closed, couldn’t 
do a thing tohim. And then I get your letter this morning, 
and grab your note to Zenda. I find out that you’re giving me 
the double cross. Well, we won’t quarrel about it. Maybe 
you think Zenda is a heavier payer than I’d be. But you'd 
have to gamble on that, wouldn’t you? You don’t have to 
gamble on me You take ten thousand dollars and leave town 
for just six months. That’s all I ask. How about it?” 

“T thought that you were Zenda’s partner,” said Clancy. Her 
pretty lips curled in the faintest contemptuous sneer. 

“Never mind about that,” snapped Grannis. ‘You're not 
talking to anyone’s partner, now. You’re just talking to me.” 

“And me,” put in Weber. (Continued on page 105) 
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At what age does 
a girl reach the 


point awhere she 
knows when she 
is in love? That's 


what puzzled at 
hast two of the 
men in this story. 
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VENING peace was in the air when Larry Weston came 

into the little clearing where, working with his hands as 

did his ancestors, he had created an illusion. ‘The stains 

4 of four hours of train-travel were upon him. In his 

eyes, however, was the look of a boy let out of schoo] on a Friday 

afternoon. He was breathless, not so much because the climb to 

the clearing had been a steady pull but because he had pressed 
forward eagerly, with pulse-quickening anticipation. 

Now, slackening his pace, he breathed deeply. The windows 
of the log cabin he had built for himself a month before cavght 
and reflected the golden glory of the westering sun. Except that 
these windows were glass, instead of oiled paper, it might have 
been the home that Larry’s great-great-grandfather had built for 
himself in the wilderness. ‘To complete the illusion, Larry Fad 
but to tura his head—at least, so he thought—and_ look off 
toward the west. 

“I won’t, though,” he promised himself, “until I get out of 
these duds into something more in ke¢e»ing with the stage- 
setting.” 

No inkling, therefore, of what lay in wa\° took the fine edge 
from his enthusiasm as he entered and swiftly changed to the 
flannel shirt, the serge breeches, and spirals. that had seen other 
service. Then he crossed ‘to the door and flung it open. He 
stood for a moment, shocked, speechless. Then, 

“Well, I'll be darned!” he said. 

The world was built in six days; it had taken Larry twice as 

long to build what he had dubbed his “lodge in the wilderness.” 
But when it was finished, he had proncunced it geod—darn good! 
The lodge was fashioned of unhewn logs with a field-stone chim- 
ney. The whole affair was only twelve by twenty, but it was big 
enough for Larry, kis guns, his rods, a few books, a cook-stove, 
and a few sticks of furniture. 
_ The state highway swirled round the foot of the hill on which 
it was built; round the turn was a little New England village. 
But neither highway nor village were visible from the ledge, and 
Larry did his best to forget them both. Looking off toward the 
Western horizon, across an unbroken vista of green, Larry, a 
month before, had proved that a man is but a boy grown up, with 
the heart of a boy, by pretending himself a pioneer. 

The possibility of somebody else building into his view and 


“You see,” declared grandpop, *‘we were in the Wilderness. 
And Lee was there. The Rapidan ran like 
this—give me the shovel, Elizabeth” 


spoiling the illusion had suggested itself to him then, but he had 
philosophically put it aside. No one would, probably, for years. 

Thus‘he had reassured himself a month befcre. Now, returned 
for his first visit since his lodge was finished, he stood staring at 
a hideous blot on the flaming splender of the sunset. A knoll 
beyond the state road had been cleared and crowned, this soon, 
with an astounding piece of architecture. A huge box of a house, 
with red-tiled roof and brown-shingled sides, it stood fcur-sauare 
to every wind that blew. It seemed to revel in its appalling 
newness and ugliness: there were no piazzas, and not a tree had 
been left standing within a hundred feet cf it. 

The illusion Larry had created was gone, shattered forever. 
His last waking-thought that night was that he might as well 
accept Sam Hillis’s invitation and spend the next two weeks 
playing tennis and taking tea with sculful-eyed cébutantes— 
the very diversions he had built the lodge to escape from—and 
be done with it. 

Sam Hillis was Larry’s partner in a vigorous young wool- 
brokerage concern. “The ‘book of verse’ and ‘jug of wine’ 


stuff is all right,” Sam had said. “But I give you just abest two 
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28 As Grandpop 


days to get lonesome for a ‘thou’ singing beside you in the 
wilderness. We'll look for you.” 

“‘Save your eyes,” Larry had retorted. “One of the greatest 
attractions of my little Eden is that it’s absolutely Eveless.” 

That he should even consider going to Sam’s shows how low his 
spirits had fallen. 

The next morning, when he rose at five, the new house leered 
up at him. As he stood in his doorway, the staccato tap-tap of a 
hammer suddenly breke in upon the birds’ morning song. Larry 
frowned. He was up; the hammering didn’t bother him. But 
that was no excuse—he might have been asleep! And therefore 
this early-morning activity demonstrated a damnable disregard 
of the rights of others. It was, in short, typical of the sort of 
man who would build that sort of barracks. 

Eloquence wasn’t Larry’s long suit, but, 
standing there, surveying the cataclysm of 
civilization that had devastated his personal 
wilderness, he framed a fiery pro- 
test. He recast this, and strength- e 
ened it as he ‘fried his bacon, ae ; 
and when breakfast was finished, 
he grimly descended to the state , “ae 
road and proceeded to the 
home of the first select- 
man. 

““Sho,”’ commented the 
first selectman soothingly 
—he had sold Larry his 
six acres—‘“I reckon they 
were in a hurry to yet 
finished. The owner is ex- 
pected any time now ad 

“Present my compli- 
ments to him,” Larry in- 
terpolated. ““Andtellhim 
that I don’t propose to 
have my sleep interrupted 
for his convenience.” 

“T’ll mention it,” the 
first selectman assured 
him. “But I guess there 
ain’t much more to be 
done. Quite a likely 
place, ain’t it?” 

“It looks like the 
devil,” said Larry, and 
turned away. 

At noon, deep in the 
woods, he found a spring 
and ate his lunch beside 
it. The setting sun was 
sending streamers of cclor 
along the western sky 
when he swurg back 
toward his Icdge. A clear- 
ing opened up ahead. In 
it stcod the red-tiled, 
brown-shingled eyescre. The workmen had 
finished; absolute silence reigned. Larry hesi- 


tated an instant; then, surrendering to curiosity, . 

he crossed to the house. The windows were am 

uncurtained. He shaded his eyes and looked 

in. The furniture was all in place—— 3 


“Toodle-lee-oo!”’ trilled a blithe young voice. 

Larry gave a guilty start and swung round just in 
time to see a youthful and thoroughly decorative head 
disappear round the east end of the house. He con- 
tinued to stare in that direction. He was most embar- 
rassed; it wasn’t his habit to go peeking through win- 
dows, even of houses toward the owners of which he 
felt great antipathy. He—— 

“Toodle-lee-oo!” 

Larry turned swiftly. Howin the deuce had she 
gotten round to that end of the house so soon? 

This interesting, if unsettling, problem in physics was 
promptly solved. From both ends of the house there came, 
simultaneously, the same hail once more. Larry, having, at 
the risk of dislocating his neck, managed to see two heads at 
once, felt better. 

One of the twins appeared around the west corner. 

“You went and spoiled it, Eleo,” she accused indignantly. 
“I told you to be sure to count thirty before you called!” 


Said to Grant 


“Tt was a siliy thing to do, anyway,” retorted Eleo. “J tog 
you it was, Betts.” 

Larry grinned. They were about seventeen, he decided, mere kids 
ot course—but rather deliciovs-looking kids in their short-skirted 
linen frocks, their white tennis-shoes, and their delicately hued 
sweaters. They both wore their bright, crinkly hair drawn bac 
from their foreheads and thrust out into little puffs which mod} 
concealed the possession of ears, and they looked as much alike as 
one pea resembles another—in reputation, if not in the pod, 

The one whose name was Betts turned her attention to 
and coolly appraised him. She had direct gray eyes, which 
nature had blessed with slim dark brows and pretty lashes. As 
she caught the amusement in his eyes, her own grew severe. 


“ Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” she demanded. 

Larry thrust his hands into his breeches. 

“Well, rather!” he confessed. 

“Vou peeked in his window, Betts,” interpolated Eleo. 

Larry’s smile widened, but Betts was superb. ; 

“So did you,” she retorted. “Anyway, that was different, 
It’s all right to look into the window of a camp in the woods. 
She glanced at Larry. “Don’t you think so?” 

“There’s no question about it,” he assured her gravély. 
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“But may I ask how you found it, and how you knew it was 

“Oh, the ‘irst selectman told grandpop it was there. He— 
the first selectman—told us what you said about hammering in 
the motning. And grandpop said he didn’t give a——” 

“Oh, Betts!” warned Eleo. 

“He said it, and you know he said it,” said Betts. She turned 
back to Larry. “He was terribly put out by your being up 
there. He plans to keep us practically prisoners, you know.” 

“What?” demanded Larry, quite sure he hadn’t heard aright. 

“He says Eleo and I are man-crazy,” explained Betts com- 
posedly. “We aren’t—treally.” The dimple appeared again. “It’s 
theother «+ y round, if anything. But grandpop is simply cracked 


“How did you get here?” Larry demanded. “Walked.” 
Betts shot back. did you?” 


on the subject. He says he intends to fight it out along these 
_ if it takes all summer. Grandpop was with Grant, you 
know.” 

Betts sighed. 

“Sometimes we wish he hadn’t been,” she observed. The cor- 
ners of Larry’s mouth quirked. “ You may think it’s funny, but 
you wouldn’t if you were us,” she assured him. “And I don’t 
think you’d find it funny if he should find you here.” 

It suddenly occurred to Larry that this was highly probable. 

“Then perhaps I’d better go,” he said. * 

“Oh, don’t!” she said quickly. 

“But if he is so terrifying——” 

“He isn’t really—he just thinks he is,” she said. ‘What do you 
think of the house?” 

“Why,” he began, taken by surprise, “it’s—unusual.” 

“Now you’re pussyfooting,” she accused. “You know it’s a 
perfect fright.” 

They all gazed at the house. The sun sent its level shafts 
toward it, filling the window-panes with its refulgence, but work- 
ihe magic upon the uncompromising lines of the house 
itself. 

a “Grandpop says architects are all poppycock,” Betts added. 

And he thinks that porches and things like that collect moisture 
and rot a house.” 

From somewhere on the opposite side of the house came a voice. 

Eleanor! Elizabeth!” it roared. 


Royal Brown 


“Grandpop!” the twins breathed together. 

“Perhaps—” began Larry, considering retreat. 

Betts cut him short, gripping his arm imperiously. 

“Quick—we must hide!’ she said. 

The house, built for solely summer occupancy, rested on cedar 
posts. A decorous privacy was assured these by latticework. 
The gate in this was ajar at the instant, and toward this Larry 
found himself urged. 

“Hurry!”’ commanded Betts. 
he’ll throw a fit.” 

The voice was coming nearer. 
angrier pitch. 

“ Answer at once, or I’ll send you to bed without any supper.” 

“That,” announced Betts’ scornful voice in Larry’s 
ear, “is the perfectly absurd way he treats us. Any- 
body would think we were in pinafores instead of 
eighteen. Or, at least”—honestly—“ almost eighteen.” 

Larry made no comment; comment was beyond him 
just then. But he had a feeling that grandpop’s pun- 

ishment fitted their ac- 
tions. They were old 
enough to know better. If 
they didn’t—— 

He stopped short. One 
would have supposed he 
was old enough to know 
better. Yet there he was, 
wedged in between two 
palpitating young crea- 
tures, hiding under the 
house of a man whom he 

_had never met and_ for 
whose taste in houses, 
though not in grand- 
daughters, he had profound 
contempt. 

Apair of legs became 
visible through the lattice- 


work. 

SSR “Eleanor! Elizabeth!” 
shouted the voice accom- 
panying the legs. ‘Where 
are you?” 

“Sit tight,” advised 
Betts. “He’s dreadfully 
near-sighted—and he hates 
to stoop.” 

For this, Larry devoutly 
thanked whatever gods 
there be. An instant later, 
however, he received a 
second shock. 

“T see you perfectly,” 
said grandpop. “ You may 
as well come out.” 

“Keep still!” warned 
Betts quickly. “Grandpop 
is so silly about that—he 
used to fool us that way 
when we were six, and he 
thinks he still can.” 

A pregnant pause—very pregnant, 
so far as Larry was concerned—and 
then the legs resumed perambulation 
and passed out of sight. 

“T think we had better stay here 
for a time—if you don’t mind,” remarked Betts. “He’s probably 
watching. We can get out, but he would think it—well, strange, 
if you came, too.” 

“T think,” retorted Larry grimly, “that I'll go out and let you 
stay.” 

“Oh!” began Betts. 

Larry was under way, however. As he emerged and straight- 
ened up, he was greeted by a ferocious chuckle. 

“Caught you that time, didn’t I?” remarked grandpop omi- 
nously. “Perhaps you'll explain why you are under my house.” 

Larry deliberately flicked the earth from his breeches before fac- 
ing grandpop, who was a mite of a man, not more than two 
inches over five feet. His white mustache and beard were close- 
cropped, and he wore a hat that, a half a century ago, was as com- 
mon as trench-caps were yesterday. There was something vaguely 
familiar about his face, but Larry had no time to consider that. 


“If grandpop finds you here, 


It was raiséd toa higher and 
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30 As Grandpop Said to Grant 


“Which one are you?” demanded grandpop, peering at Larry. 
“The Dartmouth jackanapes or the Croy de Gare one? Not 
that it makes any difference. I won’t have you around. Under- 
stand?” 

Larry surveyed him coldly. He had reached the point where 
even a worm—which he was not—will turn. 

“ Are you the owner of this house?” he demanded. 

Grandpop bristled. 

“I’m the owner of this house and the land you’re trespassing 
on this minute is 

“All right, then: Put six more cedar posts under the house. 
I don’t know who your architect was, but he ought to have 
known better than ‘4 

“*Cedar posts?’”’ repeated grandpop, slightly bewildered. 

“Six of them at least,” said Larry firmly, and turned to go. 

“Hey!” began grandpop furiously. “Wait a minute!” 

“You can’t argue with me,” Larry threw back over his 
shoulder. “Fight it out with the selectmen.” 

Grandpop stood quite speechless as Larry walked off. 

“Hello, grandpop!” said the twins, at his elbow. 

He swung about. 

“Where have you been?” he demanded suspiciously. 

“Oh, looking about,” said Betts airily. “Who was that?” 

Grandpop turned purple. 

“Some young jackanapes who thinks he can make me put in 
six more cedar posts!” he bellowed. “Poppycock! See them all 
in hades first! Fight ’em through every court in the land!” 

The last of the sunset glow had faded when Larry finished 
supper. He stood in his doorway, looking off at the first stars. 
He had been grimly conscious, ever since the episode of the 
twins, of having been made to look and act 
like a fool. Now, as he stood there, the 
peace that envelops the woods at evening— 
which seems something apart from life, with- 
out beginning and without end—descended 
upon him. The windows of the new house 
were yellow patches against the velvet fabric 
of the night. 

In a moment, he grinned. 

“*She’s a darn cute kid just the same,” 
he thought, “and remarkably easy to 
look at. One of these days, she'll lead 
some man a dance.” 

It will be noted that he had suddenly 
dropped into the singular person despite 
the well-known fact that twins come 
in pairs. 

The next morning, he started out 
toward the western horizon. At noon, 
he mounted a boulder and cast into a 
pool that formed at the foot of a minia- 
ture waterfall. A trout rose 
to his fly. 

“Oh!” breathed an ecstatic 
voice behind him. 

Larry almost slipped off the 
boulder. Turning, he saw 
the twins. They wore khaki | 
shirts, open at the neck, skirts 
of the same material, and stout 
tan boots. They were hatless 
and a little flushed, but they. 
looked as fresh as dew-washed 
rosebuds. 

“Look out!” said Betts. 
“You'll lose him!” 

The warning came too late. 

“How did you get here?” 
Larry demanded. 

“Walked,” Betts shot back. 
“How did you?” Without waiting for him = 
to answer, she added: “We tracked you— 
just to see if we could. You hadn’t any 
idea you were being followed.” 

“Have you any idea how far you are from 
home?” 

“Oh, quite a long way,” replied Betts airily. 
“And we haven’t any lunch, and we hope you 
have lots.” 

Larry hadn’t, but he caught eight small trout, 
which helped out. The twins squatted beside 


his tiny camp-fire, wholly content. 


Grandpop straightened up, log still in hand. 
“Where have you been?” he de- 


“Tt’s awf’ly nice of you,” acknowledged Betts. 

“Do you think grandpop would think so?” 

“You mean,” she said directly, “that it isn’t done? But, you 
.see, we had no idea you were going so far. Then it was lunch. 
‘time, and we had to tell you we were here. Even gtandpop 
couldn’t blame us for that.” 

Larry wasn’t so sure. But he shifted the subject. 

“Which of you is responsible for the Dartmouth jackanapes— 
and which for the ‘Croy de Gare’ one?” 

“Oh, the Dartmouth one belongs to Eleo,” said Betts. “She 
met him at our senior dance—the Misses Sturgis’s school, yoy 
know—and she vamped him terribly.” 

“T didn’t!” protested Eleo indignantly, as Betts illustrated, 

“But the ‘CroydeGare’ one,” persisted Larry. ‘‘ Whom does 
he belong to?” 

“Oh, he isn’t really anybody’s——” 

a “He seems to think he’s yours,” put in Eleo. “You adopted 

m.” 

“T did,” admitted Betts. “But I hadn’t seen him when I did 
it. He has such queer eyebrows that I perish when I think of 
them. Boo!” She gave a little shivering shrug of her slim shoulders, 
“Y’d just as soon never see him again,” she said, with the 
frank brutality of her years. ‘But I wouldn’t tell grandpop so.” 
She lifted crystal-clear eyes to Larry and added calmly, “I 
simply won’t be bullied.” 

Larry smiled and reached forward to pick up the little gridiron 
he always carried on his hikes. The twins watched him fold it 
and put it in the patented frying-pan. 

“Isn’t that cute?” said Betts. And added inconsequentially; 
“Grandpop is perfectly furious about,the six posts. He says 
he’ll spend six millions fighting it if neces- 
sary.” 

“Six millions is a lot of money,” re 
marked Larry easily. 

“Oh, it’s nothing to grandpop. He’. 
always giving millions to something.” She 
stopped short, conscious of his surprise. 
“Why—don’t you know who grandpopis?” 

In a flash, Larry knew. He had 
been conscious of something vaguely 
familiar about grandpop; now he 
was amazed that he had not recog- 
nized him-at once. He had seen his 
picture in the newspapers often 
enough. 

“T thought,” Betts was saying, 
“that everybody knew him.” 

“T do now,” said Larry. “Butl 
never thought, somehow, of his 
being here. The house doesn’t 
suggest millions——” 

“Grandpop was bound it 
shouldn’t. He says he’s only 
got a few more years to live, 
and he’s going to live them in 
the kind of house he wants to, 
and not the kind somebody else 

wants him to. He says he’s 

sick of flapdoodle and ser- 
vants——” 

“T think he might at least 
have brought enough ser- 
vants to do the housework,” 
put in Eleo. “I hate mak- 
ing my own bed.” 

Larry rose abruptly and 
thrust the cooking-outfit into 
his pocket. 

“Let’s start back,” he sug- 
gested. And then, as Betts 
looked surprised, he added 
explanatorily, “It’s getting 
late.” 

This, however, wasn’t the 
only reason. 

The strength and speed of 
polo-ponies was in them. At 
first, Betts kept up a running 
fire of conversation, inter- 
polated with occasional jibes 
or denials from Eleo, but as 
the afternoon progressed and 


manded belligerently 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“He didn’t meet me clandestinely,” Betts retorted firily. 


“I met him. And he didn’t try to marry me. 


I—I tried to marry him, and he—he wouldn't!” 


the pace was maintained—it was necessary to keep moving to 
make the distance before night closed in—they all husbanded 
breath. At the edge of the clearing, Larry bade the twins good- 
night, thankful that grandpop was not about. 

When he reached his own domain, he turned and looked back 
across the valley. Grandpop’s house stood out—the one false 
note in a sea of color. He was not thinking of that, however, but 
of the twins and the grim tragedy that had orphaned them when 
sad a three, and of what grandpop had said to the coroner’s 

4 en. 


“She married him because she loved hira; he married her for 
her money,” he had said. “When he grew tired of her, he 
taunted her. If she hadn’t shot him, I would have.” 

Newspaper head-lines had caught that up and carried it across 
the continent and round the world 

“T don’t blame him,” Larry mused, but he was thinking not 
of what grandpop had said but of his effort to isolate the twins, 
arrived now at the age when admirers were inevitable. “I'll give 


them a wide berth.” 
In this, he reckoned without the twins—or, rather, without one 
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32 As Grandpop Said to Grant 


of them. She was not the kind to leave it to chance to contrive 
another encounter. Betts had as much use for chance as grand- 
pop had for architects. 

Larry’s plan was to stay as long as the weather held fine, and 
the season beguiled him, spinning a sequence of incredibly silken 
days. The woods were fresh and fragrant with nature’s eternal 
distillations. He had thought, when he built, that he might roam 
these woods for months without meeting anybody, but now he 
seldom started forth without being hailed by the twins sooner 
or later. Their resemblance to each other baffled him, though 
there was a difference. They were alike as two electric bulbs— 
the simile was his—but one shone and the other didn’t. 

The one that shone bothered him. She was sweet and head- 
strong, impulsive and alluring. He knew—or, at least, he had 
heard—that there was a period during which a girl, just emerg- 
ing from school-days, scorned boys of her.own age and fastened 
her affections for a season upon some older man. He had the 
habit of modesty, but, even so, he had begun to wonder if—well, 
if somebody ought not to put a flea in grandpop’s ear. He 
abandoned that thought quickly, however, at the picture of 
grandpop—violent enough at any time—with a flea in his ear. 

“What,” demanded a blithe young voice, ‘“‘are you smiling at 
now?” 

It was one ef them! Worse—if you accept this cynical old 
world’s way of considering these things—it was one of them, 
alone! 

“Where’s your other twin?” Larry demanded, quickly. 

“‘Oh, Eleo’s writing her best beloved—he sent her eight pounds 
of candy and his fraternity pin. It’s getting awf’ly serious. 
Grandpop will be furious.” 

Larry gazed down at her. 

“T agree with grandpop,” he said deliberately. 
Eleo are too young yet——’” 

“*Voung!’” exclaimed Betts. ‘“‘Why—you are as bad as grand- 


“You and 


pop. I just wish you could have seen my roommate at the . 


Misses Sturgis’s. She comes from Virginia, and she’s eighteen, and 
she has had five proposals so far!” 

“They go in more for boy-and-girl affairs in the South,”’ par- 
ried Larry, who really knew absolutely nothing about it. 

“*Boy-and-girl affairs!’ Her latest is thirty-six.” 

““Thirty-six!’” Larry’s tone mingled- astonishment with 
disbelief. 

“TI saw him,” affirmed Betts. “He’s getting bald—but she’s 
simply mad about him. She quotes poetry by the hour and 
simply pines for him. When he came to see her, she dumped 
rouge on her face because she was afraid he’d find out she was 
naturally pale.” 

“Rouge! At eighteen?” } 

“Mercy, yes! One is really quite slow if one has no rouge. 
Eleo and I were terribly shocked at first, but that was because 
we were innocents.” 

Larry looked into her clear, candid eyes and wondered. This 
supersophistication was a revelation to him, and he disapproved 
of it. 

“T don’t really think it’s nice,” she conceded. ‘‘But she—my 

roommate, you know—says that’s because I have color, any- 
way.” 
Larry smiled, but only perfunctorily.. Her directness embar- 
rassed him more than he would have believed possible. She was 
naive and impulsive, too young to be taken at all serious ly, and 
yet too essentially sweet and sincere to be hurt by equal direct- 
ness on his part. He wanted to suggest to her, delicatel y, that 
grandpop surely would not approve of these casual enco unters, 
but he couldn’t find the right words. So he did the next best 
thing and conducted her directly toward home. 

“T wish,” she broke out, as the house came into sight, ‘‘that 
you’d come in and be introduced to grandpop. Please!” she 
pleaded. “He can’t bite you—and I want you to.” 

Larry capitulated, not to her but to the thought that, if he 
went, grandpop would be warned. This would simplify matters. 

They found grandpop in the living-room, where it became 
apparent that he had a passion for horsehair and black walnut— 
a reaction, perhaps, from too much Louis Quinze. Though the 
day had been bright and warm, there had come, during the last 
half-hour, one of those kaleidoscopic changes our climate is famous 
for. The sky was darkening and the mercury tumbling; a storm 
was breeding. Grandpop, with wise forethought, had built a 
blaze for himself in the great brick fireplace, and, when they came 
in, he wasstooping, a little stiffly, to add a log tothis. Electricity 
had been brought in from the state road; there was a lamp on 
the reading-table. This had not yet been lighted; the fitful glow 
of the fire contended with the deepening dusk 


-monologue, although it was important—if true. 


“Hello, grandpop!” said Betts, and switched the lamp on, 

Grandpop straightened up, log still in hand. 

“Where have you been?” he demanded belligerently, befor 
his eyes gathered in Larry. 

“This is Mr. Weston, grandpop,” explained Betts, 

Grandpop peered near-sightedly at Larry, and then, as his 
— picked up the threads of their first meeting, he began to 

ristle. 

“No use bullyragging me!” he announced menacingly. “jy 
posts—poppycock! Fight it out along these lines if it takes aj 
summer!” 

Larry smiled in a way that was not withovt charm. It had 
come home to him in that moment that grandpop—past eighty 
now—might be a lovable old chap after all. 

‘You were with Grant, sir, I take it,” he said, with all respect, 

Grandpop, who was plainly getting up steam, stopped to stare. 

‘““What’s that got to do with it?” he demanded suspiciously, 

Betts intervened. 

“Mr. Weston didn’t come to talk about the posts, grandpop,” 
she said quickly. ‘‘He’s interested in Grant. Here—let me put 
that log on.” She took it from him and placed it on the blaze, 

“Now,” she added, “‘you sit down here.” She pulled his great 
chair up to the fire and thrust him into it. ‘And I'll sit here” 
She perched herself on its wide arm. ‘‘And Mr. Weston will sit 
there.” She smiled at Larry. you'll tell him just what 
you said to Grant.” 

Grandpop cleared his throat. 

“Well,” he began, ‘‘they made Grant lieutenant-general eagly 
in ’Sixty-four. I was on his stafl——” 

Perhaps, though, it will be as well to abridge grandpop’s 
Gran 
thought highly of Grant, who, it appeared, had also thought 
highly of grandpop. At least, the general had the habit, accord- 
ing to grandpop, of coming to him for advice whenever anything 
of importance was under consideration. 

“You see,’ declared grandpop, “‘ we were here in the Wilderness 
—hand me the poker, Elizabeth. And Lee was there— the tongs. 
The Rapidan ran like this—give me the shovel, Elizabeth.” 

Grandpop was on his feet now, regarding the array of fire- 
utensils on the floor. z 

“Lee was in front of us—a great general, though not well 


‘He ought to have had yew on his staff, grandpop,” suggested 
Betts. 

what’s that?’’ demanded grandpop. _ The diversion, how- 
ever, was merely momentary; he returned immediately to his 
diagram. ‘‘ Lee was strongly entrenched— we struck here, and here, 
and here, without finding a weak spot. But I said to the general, 
‘General, the only thing to do is to fight it out along these lines 
if it takes all summer.’” 

“‘Oh, grandpop!”’ exclaimed Betts. “‘Didn’t Grant say that?” 

‘“Maybe he did—afterward,” said grandpop. ‘In May, we 
sent Butler with thirty thousand men—give me a log, Eliza- 
beth——” 

Thus, step by step, log by log, grandpop demonstrated how 
Grant, blessed with better advisers than Lee, had brought the 
campaign to its successful conclusion at Appomattox Court 
House. He paused and blew his nose mightily. 

“Tt was full surrender,” he said, ‘“‘but surrender on the most 
liberal terms a victor can give the vanquished. You couldn't 
fight the rascals without learning to love them. It was a gentle- 
man’s war. None of your burrowing in the ground like rats— 
and fighting like ’em.”’ 

Betts put her arm about grandpop. 

“Perhaps,” she suggested, ‘‘ Mr. Weston was in this war.” 

“Well,” grunted grandpop, ‘‘they wouldn’t take me, and I 
lived to be grateful to them. I’m too old a dog to learn new 
tricks. Arson! Grand larceny! Women as shields! I'd feel 
more like exterminating them than fighting them.” + sem 

“We did our best,” said Larry cheerfully. He held out his 
hand. “‘‘Thank you for a pleasant visit. And perhaps I was 
wrong about the six posts.” 

“Tt you put it that way, I don’t know as six extra posts would 
do any harm,” said grandpop. ‘But won’t you stay to dinner? 
Well—come again.” 

Betts accompanied Larry to the door. There she gave him 
a small, warm hand. 

“I’m so glad,” she breathed ecstatically, and lifted her eyes to 
his. In their clear depths was triumph, and something else; 
something that startled Larry and left him momentarily d 
“Good-by,” she added quickly, and fled back to the living-room. 

She found grandpop still encompassed (Continued on page 112) 
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A dramatic chapter in 


The Religion of a Nature-Loving Man 


By James Oliver Curwood 


O-DAY is Sunday, and I have just returned from a week’s hike up the mysterious little creek 
that runs past my cabin. It seems good to be home again, and Nuts and Spoony and Wild Bill, 
the blue jay, have given me a royal welcome, and I am almost convinced my pop-eyed moose- 
bird friends are trying to tell me who was the thief in my cabin while I was gone. On that “to- 

morrow,” when I had promised myself another day of writing, the Wanderlust came to me, and I packed up 

a kit and a week’s supply of grub and started out to explore my 
creek. It is a very individual sort of creek—it has character, even 
if it hasn’t a name. It comes out of deep, dark, and unexplored 
masses of forest to the north, and I have fancied it bringing down 
all sorts of romance and tragedy out of the hidden 
places if it could only talk. So I went to the end 
of it to find out its secrets for myself. And there 
was so much of interest that I could fill a book with 
it. I don’t think any other white feet have ever 
traveled up this creek, which I now call “Lone- 
some.” Surely, not even an Indian has 
been along it for at least a generation, 
for I did not find the mark of an ax or 
sign of a fire or vestige of deadfall or 
trap-house. Bur it did take me forty 
miles back into a country of such savage 
wildness and dense forests that I have | 
almost determined to build me another 
cabin there a little later. 

Tn leaving on my journey of explora- 
lion, I forgot to close the window of my 
cabin, and through that open window 
entered the rascally thief whom the pair of moose-birds are try- 
ing to tell me about. I think Bill knows also, but I don’t believe 

would give a brother robber away, even if he did have four 


feet and a tail. By tracks and two or three other sigrs, I know - : : 
the thief is a -wolverine who, like the pack-rat oe in the 
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My Brotherhood 


mountains, steals almost entirely for the fun of it. This 
mischief-making humorist, among other things, has car. 
ried away a hat, one of my two [rying-pans, several tins, 
half a slab of bacon, and my favorite fish-cleaning 
knife during my absence. But I know tnis clever fellow’s 
ways, and have hope that I shall soon recover m 
property if I keep my eyes open and listen with both 
my ears. 

And I shall not kiil nim, no matter how red-handed 
—or red-footed—I catch him. A few years ago, | 
would have planned to ambush him with a rifle. But 
now I have the desire to become as intimate with 
him as possible and ‘learn a little more definitely what 
he wants with a knife, a skillet, and my pans. I feel 
that, for his theft, he should in some way be rewarded 
and not slain, for he has added to my interest in life by 
rousing a keen and harmless curiosity. His is only one 
way in which nature is constantly adding fulness of life 
and greater contentment to my years. Everywhere, 
even to the smallest things under my feet and at my 
hand, I am learning rrore and more of the marvelous 
ways and life of all creation, and the more I learn the 
more I am convinced that I am simply an atom in 
its vast brotherhood, and I am finding 4 great happi- 
ness by making myself actually a part of it. Hereto. 
fore, I have been a self-expatriated spark of life, so to 
speak; in my human egoism, I have held myself apart 
trom all other sparks of life that were not formed in 
my own poor and unlovely shape. 

Two very simple things are adding to my pleasure in 
life this early afternoon, and illustrate the point I have 
in mind—if one can bow one’s head down to the level 
of understanding. I am writing again between the two 

big spruce trees, but, during my week of absence, other 

sparks of life have, in a way, taken possession of my 

table. From between two of the hewn saplings that 
‘form the top of this table, where the big storm and 
wind must have flunga 
bit of earth and a seed, 
a tender green sprout of 
something has started 
to grow. It is a single 
spear now, not of grass, 
and its green is the whit- 
ish green of the lower 
part of an asparagus 
shoot. To me, it 
seems fairly to 
pulse with 
life, and I 


In the unhunted 
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British Co- 
lumbian 
mountains 


I almost determined 
to build me a cabin 
there a little later 
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have the very 
foolish feeling 
within that 
nature planned this 

little surprise for me while 
Iwas away, and that if I give 
it a bit of brotherly atten- 
tion, 1 am going to have a 
flower on my table, not trans- 
planted or plucked, but there 
deliberately through friend- 
snip forme. However foolish 
this notion may be, it is a 
very pleasant one to have, 
and its effect is to bring me 


much nearer to the Creator — 


of things than any sermon I 
could hear preached from a 
pulpit. 

Asecond interesting thing 
that has happened to my 
table is that it has become a 
plain across which now runs 
the trail of a big tribe of 
ants. These ants, I have 
found, climb up the farthest 
right-hand support of my 
table anc proceed straitht 
across to the big spruce on 
my left, up which they dis- 
appear; and a returning file 
of the workers come down 
the spruce and hit it ‘‘cross- 
country” to the table-leg 
again. They don’t seem to 
be bearing any burdens, yet 
they move with precision and 
purpose, and I have come to 
understand that, when ants 
move in this way, they have 
something very definite in 
mind. I am convinced they 
are moving from one fortress 
home to another, or, at least, 
that every “working” indi- 
vidual in the tripe is person- 
ally investigating some new 
discovery that has been made 


either up the spruce or in the . 


direction of the creek. Later, 
I shall know more about it. 
But the pcint that im- 


Mr. and Mrs. Curwood in a country of savage wildness 
and dense forests 


to believe 
that a baby is 
very close to God 


presses itself upon me most is 
that, in my destroying days, I 
would have swept the friendly 
little green sprout from its 
cradle, and would have driven 
the ant tribe from my prop- 
erty, destroying as many of 
them as possible. Again I 
want to emphasize that I am 
not a crank, or narrow-minded 
in my religion of “live and Jet 
live.” If this same tribe of 
ants had invaded my cabin, 
and were preying on things 
necessary to me, I would de- 
stroy them or drive them 
away. That is my nature- 
given privilege—to protect 
myself and what is mine. It 
is also the privilege of every 
other spark of life. These 
same ants, were I to stand on 
their fortress, would attack 
me desperately. But now 
they do not molest me. And 
I do not molest them. It is 
the beautiful law of “live and 
let live’’—so long as the neces- 
sity for destruction does not 
arise. 

When I sat down at my 
typewriter an hour ago, I had 
planned to begin immediately 
the telling of what I have 
wandered somewhat away 
from—the story of a few inci- 
dents which helped to bring 
about my own regeneration, 
and which at last impressed 
upon me this great Golden 
Rule of all nature—live and 
let live. The big dramatic 
climax in that part of my life 
happened. over in the British 
Columbian mountains, where 
my Jove of adventure has 
taken me on many Jong jour- 
neys. (Continued on page 171) 
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The people 
in the life 


of 
Luy Becker 


ILY BECKER, of St. & 

Louis, from childhood ~~ 
has dreamed _ glorious 
dreams of achievement. 
She wants to be a great 
- singer. She hates her com- 
monplace environment, yet 
her will has not been strong 
enough to break its chains. 
When only eighteen, she 
permits her dull, ordinary 
parents to marry her to 
dull, ordinary Albert Penny, 
a hardware salesman. Ina 
month she revolts, and 
disappears without a trace. 
Freedom to work out her 
career she must have. She 
arrives in New York with 
a few hundred dollars, and 
illusion after illusion begins 
to vanish. promising 
vaudeville engagement ends 
abruptly on the unwelcome 
advances of Robert Visi- 
goth, proprietor of a great 
circuit. Then comes the 
discovery that in a few 
months she will be a mother. 
These months are filled 
with tragic happenings. 
She is turned out of her 
living-place; another posi- 
tion is lost; her voice is 
tested by a famous opera 
conductor and found want- 
ing; most of her money is 
stolen, and finally, in the 
public ward of a hospital, 
a baby girl is born. She 
calls it Zoé, to her “the 
most beautiful name in the 
world—it means ‘free.’” 

Lily resolves that her 
child will have every chance 
to attain what she has 
missed. But the problem 
of existence is a difficult 
one. After a desperate 
struggle, she goes to Robert 
* Visigoth and asks for work. | 
She gets it, but not before 
paying a_ price, about 
which, in view of the stake 
she is playing for, she can 
feel no remorse. Her work 
is in the office, and her 
efficiency brings her to the 
head of the booking de- 
partment. With Mrs. Blair, 
also in the office, she forms 
a great friendship. This 
woman, out of a tragic early 
experience, has written a play, “The Web,” in which Lily has great 
’ faith. Finally, Robert’s brother Bruce, who, by this time, is in love 
with Lily, agrees to produce it, and he gives her an interest in the 
venture. 

Lily and Zoé for some years have been making their home with 
Mrs. Schum, with whom she and her parents boarded in St. Louis 
when she was a little girl. Mrs. Schum has come to New York on 
account of her grandson, Harry Calvert, who is a kleptomaniac, and 
whose petty thievery has gotten him into trouble at home. From 
her, Lily gets the first real news of her family. Her husband has pros- 
pered, and he and her father are in business together. Before Lily, 
can realize it, Zoé is almost through high school, She has been ac- 


cepted, by Trieste, a famous singing teacher, as a pupil. 
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a HE WEB” was tried out in Baltimore the following 
April. Zoé, Ida Blair, and Bruce Visigoth traveled 
down on the same train with the company. It cost 
Lily a pang for Zoé to miss the two days of school 

and a vocal, a French, and a piano lesson, but the theater 

attracted Zoé like the blithesome little moth she was. The 
duties of her high school, combined with the unrelenting tutelage 
of Trieste, molded her young days pretty rigidly to form, but 
more than once, during the rehearsals of “The Web,” Lily, 
seated in the black maw of the auditorium, would turn sud 
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thinness. “Albert,” she said, “this is your daughter—Zoé™ 


5 
SAWES 


Every American 
girl asks herself 
this question: 
“*Havel the right 
to live my life as 
I desire?”’ It is 
upon this —and 
a girl’s magnifi- 
cent fight for her 
freedom —that 
Miss Hurst has 
based this remark- 
able story. 


Blair had resigned her 
bookkeepership, erected 
a small but perfect plinth 
of blue granite in a cer- 
tain hillside cemetery, 
purchased a story-and-a- 
half bungalow in the heart 
of two Long Island acres, 
and was raising Leghorns 
and educating a niece by 
marriage. 

For the forty-three 
metropolitan weeks, not 
to mention stock, foreign, 
motion-picture, and road 
incomes that were to 
accrue later, Lily was re- 
ceiving her share, never 
less than a hundred and 
twenty-five dollars a 
week, and often con- 
siderably more. 

It was a windfall pure 
and simple. The years 
of petty economies sud- 
denly seemed more horrid 
to her in retrospect than 
she had ever realized they 
were in the living. It 
was hateful to have had 
to reckon in car-fares ard 
to have appeared so often 
to do the nigsardly thing 
before the unspoken re- 
proach of her child. 

That same winter, a 
cashier’s note with her 
weekly check announced 
a thirty-three-and-a- 
third-per-cent. advance 
in salary. Life had sud- 
denly quickened its tem- 

She was passing 


through one of those eras 


when events, long 
crouched, seem to spring 
simultaneously. 


The first novel Fanmie Hurst 4as ever In April, 1917, the 


United States declared 
war against Germany. 
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denly to the feel of her daughter’s gaze burning like sun through 
glass into the darkness. What if, after all, an incredible fulfil- 
ment was gathering about her like a vast dawn? “O God, 
Please!” And so Zoé went along to Baltimore, Lily pinching a 
little over the expense, and pressing out ribbons and girlish 
accessories up to the last minute. 

After two weeks, the play was removed, revamped, recast, and 
the third and fourth acts combined. There was'an October 
try-out in Stamford and a New York opening, and then the 
Public decided to like it. 

Who Did It?” as it was renamed, settled down to a run of 
forty-three New York weeks. At the end of six months, Ida 
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indirectly touched, took 

on a new throb. Four- 
teen men employees of the Enterprise Amusement Company 
enlisted in the first week. A service-flag went up. Bruce 
Visigoth, outside the draft-limit, immediately enrolled on a 
service committee, spending two days out of every week in 
Washington. Vaudeville ranks sagged suddenly. Office tension 
tightened. A nervousness set in. A telephone-ringing could 
set Lily’s nerves to quivering. 

More and more, too, it seemed to her, with the emotions 
always just a scratch beneath the surface those war-times, that 
the agony of pretense between her and Bruce Visigoth could 
not endure. That he had applied for a commission in active 
service, Lily knew, but merely from correspondence. ee hed 
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been no talk about it. She awoke nights, heavy with a dread 
she could not name. 

Only the violent conjuring of her child and a vision of Albert 
Penny carried her rebellion past these bad places—their frequent 
enforced conferences, the chance touching of their fingers only 
to fly too instantly apart, the impeccable masks of indifference 
and elaborate casualness of manner, the forbidden singing 
through her entire being as he walked into the office, and the 
imperturbability of the manner she must present to him. To 
contemplate a future futile with such dreary repetition became 
almost more than she could bear, and bitter with that salt were 
the lonely tears she cried at night. Even the occasional appear- 
ance of Robert Visigoth came more and more to be a sort of 
biting irritant to a gangrenous spot she thought long since had 
hardened. 

But frequently a_half- 
plan, long dormant, lifted 
its head. Every day in 
her comings and goings 
through the wide fireproof 
corridors of the Forty- 
second Street Building, a 
sign on a ground-glass door 
waved at her like a flag: 

MISS NELLIE TERRY 

PLAYBROKER 
Authors’ Manuscripts Placed 


She had little doubt of 
her ability to Jaunch out 
into a scheme of this sort 
fer herself, and did broach 
the subject to Zoé one eve- 
ning, who, with her head 
wrapped ina brilliant fez 
improvised out of an old 
cushion-top, stood before 
the mirror, attitudinizing 
her part in a school enter- 
tainment. 

“No! Don’t go into 
anything tin-horn like that. 
I hate for you to keep 
playing second fiddle.” 

In the pause that fol- 
lowed, hardly perceptible 
enough to hold the drop of 
a pink, Zoé flashed toward 
her mother, the colossal 
ego of her youth somehow 
penetrated for the moment. 

“Why, Lily—I—I mean 
—you know what I mean 

“Of course I know what 
you mean, dear!” 

And so, what with Zoé’s 
growing demands and 
Lily’s rooted fear of any 
jeopardy to them, time 
marched on rather imper- 
ceptibly, except that Lily 
thinned and whitened a 
bit, slendering down, as it 
were, to more and more 
sisterly proportions as her 
daughter shot up te meet 
her. They were shoulder 
to shoulder now—if the 
truth were known, Zoé a 
little in the preponderance. 

Zoé had been grow- 
ing restive of the some- 
what irksome limitations of 
the Ninety-first Street 
apartment. She complained 
that the room was oppres- 
sive for her Jong hours of 
study and practise. The 
long, gloomy neck of hall- 
way depressed her, and she 
voiced bitterly Lily’s secret 


wid 


aversion to the single bathroom. “Dump” she called the little 
flat, her brilliantly blue gaze blackening up. 

“I can’t have the girls and boys visit me in this little typ. 
by-four, dear. It’s a dump!” 

And so, early in the run of “Who Did It?” the little sTOup 
moved again—this time to a strictly modern, pretentious build. 
ing in West End Avenue, whose upper apartments boasted 
river-view and three baths, and rented as high as four and fiye 
thousand dollars a year. 

For twelve hundred, Lily obtained the ground-floor rear 
view, but five fairly large rooms and two capacious baths. Ang 
since such a house takes its tone from its highest-priced tena: 
they enjoyed with them the uniformed hall-service, the orna 
entrance de luxe, and foyer de trop. 

In lieu of maid, Harry again occupied those quarters, bis 
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grandmother sleeping on a davenport in the sitting-dining- 
room. ‘There were no roomers, Lily carrying the resultant 
yA and Zoé again shared what corresponded to the parlor, 
this time a fairly large room, with alcove curtained off tor 
sleeping- quarters. They furnished it themselves, quite charm- 
ingly, too, and with a consensus of taste except where Lily gave 
way to Zoé’s really superior intuition. 


At the time of this move, Harry had been holding the position 
of clerk at the cigar, magazine, and book concession of one of 
the newest and noisiest of Broadway’s terrific commerical 
hotels. 

The hours were difficult, from noon to midnight, but within 
the seventeen months he had advanced from fifteen to twenty- 
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five dollars a week. A new, a surprising spruceness had laid hold 
of him. He took to exceedingly tall, small collars and vivid 
neckwear, his suit very narrow and making him look less than 
ever his age. 

Mrs. Schum, too, had taken on some of that well-being, and 
though she complained constantly of a sciatic twist in her side, 
something had lifted from her. Her patter about the house, 
in the slippers with the rubber insets, was lighter. She discarded 
the old jet-edged dolman with the humps on the shoulders and 
slits for the arms for a decent full-length black coat with a 
stitched braid and self-covered buttons, gift of her grandson. 
There had been a present for Lily, too, a light-blue, drug-store- 
purchased celluloid toilet-set. 

And then, suddenly, a quick succession of events set in. 

One night, Lily and Zoé, returning from a Boston Symphony 
concert, for which they held first-balcony 
season seats, found Harry trying to pour 
brandy between the clenched lips of 
Mrs. Schum, who lay rigid on the hall 
floor where she had fallen. 

Her poor face, with the shriveled bags 
of flesh, seemed suddenly shrunk, and, 
holding the flask against her teeth, 
Harry’s hands were trembling so that 
the liquid poured in a thin stream off the 
edge of her mouth. After half an hour 
of desperate and unavailing use of home 
remedies, Lily sent for a doctor, one in 
the building, who came down in dinner 
clothes. 

At twelve o’clock that night, Mrs. 
Schum, without regaining consciousness, 
was rushed to the St. Genevieve Hos- 
pital in East Seventy-eighth Street, for 
an emergency operation that had to do 
with a growth in her side. 

It was Lily’s first contact with the 
casualty of sudden illness. In the little 
anteroom of the hospital, her hand in 
Harry’s, she sat through the remainder 
of the night. He was constantly wip- 
ing away the tears from his light eves 
and looking away to gulp. She reassured 
him where she could, tightening her hold 
of his hand. 

“Don’t—let them hurt her.” 

“They aren’t hurting her, Harry dear. 
She can’t feel at all under the anes- 
thetic.” . 

“But they won’t know. Gramaw won’t 
let them know. Tell them, Lily, she’s 
that way—not to hurt her—please.” 

“Harry— dear!” 

At dawn, milk-wagons began to clatter 
through streets no grayer than Harry’s 
face. But at six o’clock Mrs. Schum was 
reported “as well as could be expected,” 
and the operation apparently a success. 

They rode home through the early 
morning, Lily insisting upon a taxi-cab 
and Harry lying back, quite frankly 
spent, against herarm. Her vitality was 
unquenchable, mounted, in fact, under 
stress. Untired, she brewed him hot cof- 
fee, forced him to drink it, and lie down. 
Tidied up the little flat there at six-thirty 
in the morning, with a hit and a miss it 
is true, but allaying all signs of confusion. 
Fluted an Eton collar for Zoé and packed 
her off to school, and at half after eight, 
just out of a cold and invigorating shower, 
was combing out the fine electric rush of 
her hair, a pink bath-robe, the color of 
her firm, cool skin, wrapped tightly about 
her and caught in by a belt at her waist- 
line. Suddenly, through the mirror, she 
saw the door open and, before she could 
call out, Harry stood in the center of ihe 
room, his eyes running quite unmistakably 
over the contour of her sheathed body. 

It was the first time he had ever vio- 
lated the slightest nicety, and, outraged, 
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even in her pity for him, her hand flew up, closing the robe 
at her breast. 

“Don’t come in!”’ she cried, retreating up against the dresser. 
“How dare you come in here without knocking? Go! Harry, 
you're forgetting yourself. You mustn’t give way. Your grand- 
mother is over the worst now——” 

Suddenly he was on his knees, his back shaken with sobs. 

“Lily—Lily—can’t you see?” 

“See what? Is anything wrong, Harry?” she cried, stooping 
to shake kim by the shoulder. “Are you in trouble?” 

He caught her bare arm, pressing his lips into the flesh. 

“Lily, I can’t hold back any longer. I love you! I’m all 
alone. With her here, I could hold back—somehow—but now 
—Lily—Lily—I love you!” 

She jerked him up from his knees this time, holding him 
firmly, even absurdly, by the coat lapels, shaking him. 

“Harry, you’ve gone mad!” 

“1 love you, Lily! All these years. I’m all alone now, 
and 

Her glance shot to the egress of the door, but seeing that 
he anticipated her, she held herself back from him. 

“Harry,” she said, trying to keep out of her voice a rising 
sense of fear, “you’re not well. You don’t know what you are 
saying or doing.” . 

“You treat me like a child, but I’m a man. Your age! You 
hear—a man with a man’s feelings for a woman—for you— 
Lily! You’remy— Be my——” : 

“You get out!” she cried, her terror bursting out like a flame. 
“Get out, or I'll call Mr. Alquist!” 

She referred to the superintendent of the apartment-build- 
ing, although she knew him to be well out of hearing. It is 
probable that Harry knew, too, because he had her by the 
elbows, pressing them in against her body. 

“Lily, Lily, Lily!” he kept on repeating, breathing so heavily 
it sickened her to hear and feel it, and all the time fumbling with 
his free hand down into bis waistcoat pocket, bringing up a bit 
of tissue-paper which he tore at with his teeth, revealing the 
icy flash of a great oval diamond ring set up high in platinum. 
“Tt’s vours, Lily. I want to cover you with them. I want you 
to blaze with them——” 

He pressed it on her finger, pushing it down the entire length, 
danced her hand before her, catching her to him finally and 
crushing her to him, kissing so fiercely down that red marks came 
out against her whiteness, and when her cry finally rose to a 
shriek, let go of her, staggering back, his face, never quite clean 
of pimples, suddenly fat-looking and with a lionlike thickening- 
up of the features. : 

“Ah—yah—yah—yah—yah!” 

His incoherence was horrible, and she began to sob at him 
through hysteria. 

“You go! You get out! You stole that ring! You're a thief! 
You stole that ring!” she cried, thrusting it, with a quick hand, 
down the V of his wgistcoat. “Get out! Get out! Your grand- 
mother—your—”’ hen, because words failed and her knees 
threatened to give way, Lily snatcked up a book from the table, 
standing quivering and in the attitude of hurling. 

He did go then. 

She finished her dressing in quick, fuddled movements, 
voice out in her breathing, buttoning up wrong and tearing 
open again in tke grip of a nervous frenzy. 

A panicky need to gain the outdoors seized her—air to sweep 
and somehow to cleanse her. 

Before she was quite dressed, her belt not yet adjusted, in fact, 
the bell rang in three titters and a prolonged grill. She stood, 
arrested, for some reason beginning her trembling all over. 
When Harry did not answer, she went out herself, opening the 
door toa mere slit. A foot was pushed immediately in, crowding 
her back against the wall. Two men walked in, without re- 
moving derby hats, and at sight of them the nameless terror 
pinned her there in silence. 

“Harry Calvert live here: ” 

She stood with her answer locked in ker throat, conscious, on 
the moment, of Harry appearing in the kitchen doorway behind 
her. She wanted, for the same nameless reason, to motion him 
back, to shriek out a warning. 

“Harry Calvert?” 

“Yes,” replied Harry, from where he stood. 

“\WJarrant for your arrest. Charged with entering the apart- 
ment of Mrs. J. King. at Hotel Admiral, and stealing one four- 
carat diamond ring valued at five thousand dollars. More 
evidence than we know what to do with. You better come 
quietly.” 


“Harry, deny it! They’ve made a mistake! You haven’t the 
right to come here at a time like this. There is sickness, His 
grandmother is dying in a hospital. You’ve made a mistake. 
Take me. I'll appear for him. I'll give his bail. All you want. 
Deny it, Harry—Harry!” 

For answer, a sharp explosion rang suddenly into the narrow 
hallway, banging and reverberating against the walls, crowding 
faces out behind an immediate purplish smoke. 

“Harry! Harry! My God—Harry!” 

He crumpled up quietly, one shoulder in the lead and his 
left leg bending under him, straightening out then, with half q 
writhe, on his back. 

“No! No! Help him, God! No! No! No!” 

But yes—Harry had shot himself, very truly, too, through the 


heart. 
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THERE followed black weeks, with Mrs. Schum lying there on 
the edge of death, yet reluctant to go, Lily’s days an intricate 
pattern of hospital, office, and home. 

She was more tired than she knew, and for days after the 
tragedy went about with a springy little sob just behind her 
throat, which was perpetually taut from holding back tears. 

The effect upon Zoé was telling. She whose solicitude for 
her mother had never been any too noteworthy, and who, wit) 
all the unthinking blitheness of an unthinking childhood, had 
taken much for granted, developed suddenly a new conscious- 
none She would literally drag Lily away from the pressing- 

oard. 

“Don’t, Lily. I’m old enough to iron out my own ribbons,” 
or “Don’t polish my shoes, Lily. It’s outrageous.” 

“But, Zoé. I would rather you put the time on practising or 
reading.” 

“T can do both.” 

The household was not easy of readjustment until finally 
were procured the services of one of the charwomen from the 
Bronx Theater, who prepared the meals and could flute Zoé’s 
collars to the utmost nicety. 

At this time, Zoé was a junior in high school, president of her 
class, although the hawklike tutelage of Trieste had delayed 
graduation for a year, slowing down her curriculum to. meet 
his demands of harmony, languages, rhythmic dancing, and 
sports. She had a long, sure swimming-stroke that could carry 
her far, and because of her five hours a week at gymnasium, 
excelled in the rather uncommon sport of handball. 

She no longer wore her hair in its great avalanche of curls 
down her back; they were caught in now with an amber barette. 
Nights, Lily loved to brush them out until they flared to a dust 
of gold about her head. There was no light too dull for this 
hair to catch. It sprang out in radiance against any background. 

“Poor Harry, you remember how he used to love to take 
you out walking to show off your curls?” 

“Lily, is Mrs. Schum going to get well?” 

“T don’t know. It frightens me. I cannot bear to look 
ahead for her, poor dear.” 

“If she gets well, she’ll have to know—won’t she?—that 
Harry didn’t go to war.” 

On her own responsibility, Lily had employed this subterfuge 
with Mrs. Schum. Slowly, as sne came back, clutching at con- 
sciousness, the name of her grandson more and more on her 
twistea lips, Lily whispered it down to her, closing her hand 
over the tired old bony one. ; 

“Listen, dear Mrs. Schum; I’ve news for you.” 

“They’re all against him—-—” 

“No, no, dear. While you’ve been so ill, what we had hoped 
for has happened. Harry’s been accepted —he’s enlisted!” 

She crinkled her brow, trying to understand. 

“They wouldn’t take him—he wanted to fight for his country 
—they were all against him——” : 

“No, no, dear! It’s all different now. Since our country 1s 
at war, Harry has been accepted. He’s on a transport now, 
dear, sailing to fight for his country. Aren’t you proud? Aren't 
we all proud?” 

The poor hands began to tremble, feeling their way up along 
Lily’s arm. 

“Harry’s gone—to war?” 

“YV-yes—dear.” 

She seemed to speak then, through a pale, transparent sleep, 
into which a new contentment pressed lightly. 

“Harry’s gone. Annie, he’s a soldier. He’s so gentle with me, 
Annie—a meek child, like you were. Never any back talk or 4 
harsh word. Whatever wrong he did was forced on him by 
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For a full minute, Lily stared, her glance widening and darkening. Something had happened to Zoe—something horrid 


those working against him. They were all against him. His 
mamma-Annie knows. She bore him and I raised him. Fight, 
Harry; the streak from your father can’t keep you down. 
Show them, Harry; show them. Whatever wrong my boy did 
was forced on him by those working against him——” 

“That’s all past now, dear.” 

And so the weeks of her illness and of Lily’s deception 
dragged on. 

There were holes in the fabric of the story; obvious to any 
but Mrs. Schum’s tired consciousness, and a too sudden inquiry 
could throw Lily off her guard, but there was a flag with one 
shining service-star glowing above the narrow bed, and evenings, 
straight from the office, Lily would hasten to the hospital with 
fruits that could only be looked at, and evening papers to be 
unfurled and read. 

“Is his name in the papers yet?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Why?” 

“Sia see, dear, the transport has just reached the other 
side.” 

“My boy will show them 


One night, after she had dozed off and wandered into some 


phantasmagoria where she seemed to fancy herself seated in 
the bow of a boat with her daughter, she opened her eyes sud- 
denly, reaching out for Lily’s hand. 

“Lily, you poor mother—do you ever think of her?” 

“Yes, yes; I do, dear.” 

““You remember, Lily, how she used to rush down right from 
the breakfast-table to the bargain-bins for those pink and blue 
mill-ends she used to dress youso pretty in. She’s a good woman, 
Lily.” 

“Indeed, mamma is good!” 

“Don’t you ever feel, Lily, that maybe your ways have been 
wayward.” 

“T do! Ido!” 

“Your mother. Your father, as patient and as fine a man 
as breathed. Your husband—I don’t know him; but life is so 
short. What is life, except doing for those we love—don’t 
you ever feel about them out there, Lily—life is so short—such 
a struggle—alone——” 

“Dear Mrs. Schum, you—you-— you're right.” 

These were the times when Lily would sit crying, old musty 
memories rising round her like kicked-up dust. There were 
whole evenings when her mother’s name was constantly on 
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the not aiways coherent lips, and, to Lily, the old sense of the 
unreality of her universe—or was it herself, laid somewhat by 
the busy years?—would come surging again. Where were the 
visions for which she had climbed, spike-shod, up that loving 
wall of living flesh back there? How long since her last dream of 
self had vanished? Zoé was her answer. 

One evening, when Lily arrived home from the hospital, she 
found Zoé squatting in bed, her face naughtily screwed into a 
little grimalkin knot, elbows pressed into her sides, palms up, 
ana all attitudinized to emulate a Chinese god. Holding this 
pose for a full minute after Lily had entered the room, she began 
to bounce in hilarity up and down on the mattress, probably to 
allay her own sense of inner unease. 

For a full minute, Lily stared, her glance widening and darken- 
ing. Something had happened to Zoé— something horrid. 

“Don’t you love it, Lily? Don’t stand there like you’re 
frozen. Everybody loves it. All the models down at Daab’s 
are wearing it this way. Thais does. Jeanne d’Arc does— 
Don’t look at me that way!” 

Zoé had bobbed ter hair. It hung quite straight and in an 
outstanding shock, because of its thickness, just below her 
ears. She was saucy. She was abbreviated, and liked to flop 
her head about for the soft throw of her hair.’ 

Her mother dropped, rather than sat, on a chair-edge, trying 
to keep down the storm of anger that had her by the throat. 

“Your curls! All gone! Your beautiful hair! What have you 
done? You wicked girl! You—wicked—girl—vou!” 

It was the first time that such a tone had assailed Zo&. She 
dropped her attitude. 

“Why, Lily—you— you're talking like other mothers!” 

“You horrid girl! How dared you? Don’t come near me! 
To have realized those gorgeous curls in you, and for—for this! 
You horrid, selfish girl—selfish—selfish!”’ 

All during this, her naugntiness fallen from her like clack, 
Zoé sat regarding her parent, her lower lip less and less steady. 
She might have been stunned, trying to keep her equilibrium 
by a series of rapid little blinks, Lily, meanwhile, sunk into a 
heap and crying down into her hands. 

“Lily—dearest—darling—est 

“Don’t talk to me.” 

“But, Lily—you—you’ve always wanted me to be true to 
myself.” 

“‘You’re not true to yourself. You're true to a pose, a silly fad 
that you’ve picked up round the Daab studio.” 

“You always said if I wanted to be a circus rider I could, just 
so I was better than all the other circus riders. Well, I wanted 
to have my hair bobbed, and I bobbed it bobbiest.” 

“Your comparison is stupid. You know it is. You’ve never 
taken a step before without talking it over with me. You know 
perfectly well I should not have interfered. I should have tried 
to make you see the folly of cutting off your beautiful curls, but 
if you had still insisted, off they would have come just the same. 
I think it is that just as much as the loss of the curls. Your 
privilege has become a license. You’ve made everything seem 
ridiculous—me—you.”’ 

“Then you’ve made me so. If you want me to be like other 
girls, you should have reared me like other girls. Have other 
girls fathers who don’t know they are on earth? Have other 
girls mothers who——”’ 

As if the words had been live coals scuttling off her lips before 
she knew, Zoé sat back, staring at her mother’s stare, scalding 
tears already welling. 

“Lily, forgive me! I—I wish I could cut my tongue out. I 
didn’t mean it that way—you know I didn’t. If you don’t 
forgive me, I can’t stand it.” 

“You are right, Zoé. I——” 

“T didn’t mean one word, Lily darling, not one eeny word. 
If I’ve hurt you, I want to just die. My own dear—Lily——” 

Her voice caught on the crest of a sob, and she was at her 
mother’s feet, seeking out her lap, tears rushing down over her 
incoherence. 

“T’ll grow it back again for you, Lily. I’ll make it up to you, 
sweetheart. I didn’t mean that—what I said about other girls— 
you know I didn’t. I’m bad. Terrible!” 

In some alarm, Lily placed her hand on the shorn head, 
shuddering in spite of herself, as if the ends were bleeding. 

“Sh-h-h, Zoé. It upset me, dear; that’s all—the shock of 
seeing you sitting up in bed there—with it off.” 

“T’ll make it up to you, Lily. In so many ways. Soon. 
It’s settled, dear, that Auchinloss is coming to America in the fall 
to conduct. Trieste is going to arrange my audition for Sep- 


tember. He promised to-day I’d be ready. Think, Lily, my ay. 
dition so soon! Don’t feel badly, Lily.” 

“T don’t any more, Zoé. It was just the shock. Zoé, look at 
me. Doesn’t it ever come over you, on the eve of so much, dear 
—that perhaps you do need his—your father’s guardianship——» 

“Now, just because I said that, I tell you I’m a devil, ] 
didn’t mean it—not one word——” 

“T know you didn’t. It cropped out unconsciously. You're 
not to blame. He’s a good man, Zoé; your father and his 
steady hand might do much where I—may have failed.” 

“Lily—no—no!” 

“Tt’s on my mind more and more, now that you are old en 
to decide for yourself. You cannot be sucked back any more into 
a life you would not tolerate. You can choose. That is what 
I have been waiting for. Doesn’t the ache ever come over you 
Zoé, to see your father? Just a natural, instinctive ache, if 
nothing else—your grandparents——” 

“No! No! No! I hate it all as you hated it. If you want to 
punish me terribly—for saying something I didn't mean—just 
talk them to me. I want wideness, must have it! Room! J~] 
could say it in music better than in words. Some day, I shall 
compose a song that savs it for me—the—way I feel it. Don’t 
stop now saving me from them. Wait—wait, Lily, until I sing, 
Trieste understands even better than you. I’m the surprise 
he keeps hinting about to everyone. I’m going to bowl them 
over at my audition. Lily—have I ever failed you? Have I ever 
come in second for you? No; and I never shall. You won’t ever 
be sorry, Lily—on my account. You won’t even care that I’ve 
cut off my hair—Lily dear, do you believe me? I’m always going 
to come in first for you. First!” 

“T do, dear; I do.” 

And, of course, in the end they sobbed together, and lay far 
into the dawn, cheek to cheek until finally Zoé dropped off to 
sleep, and Lily lay wide-eyed beside her, the perfume of her 
child’s soft breathing against her cheek. 

The next morning, in the reading-room of the public library, 
the following notice catapulted itself at Lily from the second page 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 


L. H. Hines, president, and Albert Penny, vice-president of Slocum- 
Hines Hardware Company, leave shortly for Washington, where they 
have been called to give expert advice upon installing the American 
Canteen Service. ‘ 
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THE days that followed seemed to Lily vague with a sort of 
fog. A disturbing something lay against her consciousness, and 
one of her unquiet nights was filled with the unaccountable 
crying. But morning invariably brought back reality and her 
work-day could envelop her busily, even happily. 

Meanwhile, war, like a spreading wing, had blackened against 
the international sky. Somme, Vimy Ridge, Aisne had been 
bled, and more than ever the streets that led toward the embark- 
ation-points were the color of khaki, women frequently running 
alongside, crying and laughing bewildered farewells. 

Some of this war-hysteria, of which she was really no integral 
part, had, however, hold of Lily. Her throat ached with it. Her 
state cropped out in her work. One afternoon, she traveled to 
Newark for the purpose of seeing a Japanese sleight-of-hand act, 
and came away without sufficient impression of any kind to pass 
judgment. 

Bruce Visigoth eyed her closely. 

‘You're tired,” he said, commenting upon her failure to turn 
in the report. ‘‘You need a rest.” 

“No,” she said. “It’s just a little ot everything —I guess— 
then Harry Calvert—that was a shock, you see, and now bis 
grandmother. I’m with her at the hospital every evening—and 
then this war——” 

He could never, with her, keep his tone as level as his manner. 

“Lily,” he burst out, “drop it all for a couple of weeks! You 
and the youngster come out to the place in Tarrytown. There 
are some things I want to talk over with you. I’m working now 
on obtaining the rights to that gem from the Russian you gave 
me to read. I’m going to produce after this war-mess slows 
_ It is the exquisite kind of mystical thing I’d expect you 
to find—— 

“1 didn’t. Zoé read it to meone.evening. She was the one to 
see its possibilities.” 

“It’s spring, Lily, and I want you to see the place. My sister 
moved in last week—I want you to be our first guest. It’s 
spring, Lily——” 

It was his first mention to her of the (Continued on page 141) 
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HEN war was declared, Jim Kingland was one of the 
first to go from Dodge City, and, so far as anyone 
knows, he was the very last to come back. His 
original rank was negligible; he had command of 

the wheel-pair on number-two gun of B Battery —th Field 
Artillery, which was a militia outfit. But he returned a captain, 
with four gold service-chevrons on his left sleeve and one signifi- 
cant ditto on the right. Dodge City was very proud of Captain 
Kingland, and had he come home in November, 1918, he could 
doubtless have been elected mayor without any considerable 
opposition. Unfortunately, he delayed his triumphal arrival 
nearly a year. 

There was a very definite and valid reason for delay. Jim 
was reported killed during the Meuse-Argonne disturbance, and, 
while it was one of the almost tragic mistakes that caused such 
incredible suffering to the families of the men so reported, nothing 
was heard of him until four months after the armistice, when he 
wrote from a convalescent hospital that he was getting well from 
a bad wound and that he was expecting to be ordered back for 
duty with the Army of Occupation. 

In the mean time, the town had come to regard Jim as a 
casualty. His name had to be chipped off that part of the 
triumphal arch consecrated to the ‘heroic dead.” But it could 
not take back the tears it had shed over him. 

The next that anyone heard from Jim was from Coblenz, 
where he apparently found time hanging so heavily on bis bands 
that he got homesick. When he finaliy sprung himself on the 
old town, it happened to be on a day when the village band had 
gone to the firemen’s picnic or something, Anyway, it was not 
at the station to meet him. 


Chevrons 


The storv of a man who came back, bv Frank R. Adams 


Reynard 


So Captain Kingland came home on goloshes, so to speak. 

Perhaps it isn’t necessary to tell what he was like. You’ve 
seen him—hundreds of him. He was one of those chaps who 
hadn’t had time to get settled into life when the war came like 


- a whirlwind and all at once told them that the thing they had 


been waiting for was the career of a soldier. Like all the young- 
sters, he took to the uniform as if he had been born in one. 

As he stepped off the Pullman platform after two years away, 
he looked the kind of soldier that Richard Harding Davis 
would have loved to have written about. He wasn’t a boy any 
longer. That was certain. He was a man, but a strange, new 
sort of man for our country—one who knew nothing of any 
profession save soldiering. Tall, a little gaunt, war-whipped 
features with carved lines running from either side of his nose 
past the corners of his clipped mustache, high forehead, white in a 
slanting line under his bonnet de police, and gray eyes that could 
narrow down to pin-points of determination when occasion de- 
manded, he was the perfect product of American youth whetted 
fine by contact with the friendly and enemy armies of the world. 

What was Dodge City going to do with him? Dodge City did 
not worry about it. Neither did Jim Kingland. But they should 
have worried. To Jim, it did not occur that there could be any 
problem. In the presumably immediate future, he would accept 
some lucrative position suitable to a person of his distinction, and 
go on piling the rewards of peace on top of the medals of war. 
He did not remember consciously that, before the war, he had 
been just an irresponsible youth with no specific training in any 
fortune-gaining pro‘ession, and that the men who had not given 
so generously in service had eight or ten times as much experience 
as he in commercial pursuits. 
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Blow after blow fell upon the sensitive egotism of Captain 
Kingland. The first one was the missing ovation upon his heart- 
singing return. He couldn’t know that the town had exhausted 
its enthusiasm for triumphs six months before. 

The next shock was the way everybody, when they met him, 
hailed him matter-of-factly as a fellow citizen. Even some of 
the boys of his own battery, now returned to civilian clothes, 
greeted him disrespectiully as “Jim.” Six months before, they 
would have saluted and probably stammered, *‘Sir,”’ when they 
addressed him. An army officer always was and always will be 
a false note in a democracy. 

The other hammer-raps that molded Jim Kingland,back into a 
citizen were of a more persona! and intimate nature, and really 
constitute the reason for flashing the ex-officer and his afiairs 
upon the screen. 

Once there had been three of them, men friends— Jim King- 
land, Roy Steketee, and Theodore Crossiter. Both of the ethers 
were much older than Jim—he had only won to the triumvirate 
because of the daredevil precocity which afterward carried him up 
in the army. 

They had spent a good many evenings together in Steketee’s 
law office, listening mainly, be it admitted, to Roy’s conversa- 
tion, because the attorney was an anomaly for a small town in 
that he was a broadly educated and widely traveled man. He had 
studied law for three years, but he had been studying the world 
and its people for about thirty-five, and consequently knew more 
about the latter subject. 

Between Jim, the listener, and Roy, the talker, was Theodore 
Crossiter, who listened some, thought some, and did a good deal. 
He was the only one of the three who really justified his Creator’s 
confidence in putting him on earth. For Theodore worked with 
his hands. He was a foreman in the woolen mills at the time 
Steketee had first invited him up to chat at his office, but he had 
been through all the lower stages. 

Neither Jim nor Roy felt that they knew Theodore as well as 
they knew each other, but they were both sure that they liked 
him. Theodore conv nced men in some way just by shy sincerity. 
He had never had a fight with a “‘hand” in his shop at the mills, 
and yet they all took his orders implicitly. 

It was Roy Steketee whom Captain Kingland sought out the 
very evening that he arrived. He knew that the attorney would 
be expecting him and that, in all probability, Theodore Crossiter 
would head for the same place. 

It was about eight when Jim climbed the stairs to Steketee’s 
office over Johnson’s drug store. 

It was a dingy office, untidy and poorly swept, and Roy 
himself, tilted back in a swivel chair, matched his surroundings 
accurately. A big fellow, bald at the temples, black hair that 
waved and always needed cutting, spare and loose-jointed, he 
made the least of his rather impressive figure by sitting most of 
the time in a humped-over position either upon the small of his 
spine or the back of his neck. 

Once Jim had considered Roy’s office the last word in bachelor 
splendor. Now it seemed like a hole that needed policing and 
airing out. He greeted Steketee. 

“Hello, Roy!” 

“Slip her there, buddy!” 

Jim winced. 

“Did I hurt your hand, Jim?” 

Jim laughed. 

“‘Lerd, no!” 

“Then why d‘d you Jook as if you had a sudden pain?” 

“T guess it was because you called me ‘buddy.’”’ 

“Don’t you like that word?” 

“T did once. It used to be a rough male expression like ‘son of 
a gun’: but it has been definitely drafted into parlor language via 
the Y. M. C. A. and is now a word that may be safely used by 
one prohibitionist to another.” 

Roy eyed his friend with newly aroused curiosity. This was 
not at all the boy who had one time sat at his feet to absorb 
mature wisdom from the original package. 

“Hello, Jim!” 

Crossiter stood in the doorway, slenderer than when Jim had 
last seen him, paler, too, but more of a man at that. Time had 
given him somcthing, just as, from Steketee, something had 
been taken away. 

“Cross!” exclaimed Jim, on his feet to greet his chum. 

Crossiter saluted sharply before he shook hands. 

Jim laughed, but did not return the salute. 

“You did that as if it was instinctive.” 

“It was, I guess.” 

Jim was puzzled. 


“Were you 


“Yes; toward the finish. I was drafted, and had the pleasure 
of drilling over most of the state of Texas.” 

“Cross was a corporal,” Steketee corroborated proudly. 

“T hadn’t heard.” 

“T suppose not. You didn’t write yourself after the first six 
months.” 

“You know how it was”—half apologetically. 

“We understand.” 

But none of the three did, however. At least, they did not 
understand what had become of their comradeship. Because it 
could not be picked up at the place where it was left off. 
After the usual inquiries as to ‘“‘What has become of——” and 
the biographical answers thereto, conversation languished, 
There was nothing to go back to—yet. Jim broke away early, 
but forestalled an offer on the part of the others to walk home 
with him. 

“I’m going to stop in a minute at Katy Shea’s on my way,” 
he explained. “See you both to-morrow.” 

Wher, he was gone, the two older men avoided one another’s 
glances for a moment and sucked at thoughtful pipes. 

“Changed, hasn’t he?”’ demanded Roy. 

“That was to be expected,” Crossiter defended. 


“Perhaps. He doesn’t approve of me,” the lawyer confessed; 


“and once I think I washis ideal. He has just discovered the 
mud of which my feet are made.” Then, abruptly, “Why did 
you let him go to see Katy without explaining?” 

“There’s nothing to explain.” 

“Meaning what?” 

“Our engagement, Katy’s and mine, is off. That’s why I was 
late getting here.” 

“You broke it?” 

“Tn a manner of speaking, yes.” 

“Why did you do it?” : 

Crossiter scraped the worn rug with the sole of his shoe fhought- 
fully for a minute before answering. 

“Tt was the only thing to do. In the first place, Katy was 
always sort of Jim’s girl. I never thought of her as a possible 
wife for myself until after Jim was reported killed. Ever since 
I’ve known that he was coming back, I’ve felt that I was sail- 
ing under false colors.” 

“So you stacked the cards in Jim’s favor? Some one always 
has from his mother on down. What good is it going to do him to 
walk along a path which has been carefully cleared of every hard- 
ship by some one in advance?” 

““Can’t vou see, Roy, it was really selfish? 1 saved myself the 
humiliation of being thrown over and being called a slacker.” 

‘“*But you weren’t a slacker.” 

“‘No; but, in their hearts, the men who went as volunteers have 
always called us that—especially such of us as did not get to 
France.” 

“T never listened to such rot!” Roy allowed his indignation 
to make him emphatic. ‘‘Weren’t you both in the same army? 
One would think that, during the war, you had served on oppo- 
site sides.” 

“We did—on opposite sides of the Atlantic. And that geo- 
graphical accident has caused more feeling than you would 
imagine. Some of the men who didn’t get there have talked 
as if the actual fighting didn’t amount to much, and that, quite 
naturally, has made the others sore, and they have sneered 
back at all of us. It isn’t anyone’s fault. It just had to be 
that way.” 

“Just the same, Cross, you’re a fool to let go of a girl like Katy, 
even for Jim.” 

“Tt’s better to cut it clean now than to see her sticking to me 
because she had passed her word. And she will care more for 
him. Look at the two of us. No matter what we were before, 
the army and the war have shifted us to different levels.” 

“Rats! This is a democracy.” 

“So it is. But women don’t know it, even if they do vote, and 
the knight in armor gets ’em nowadays, the same as he used to in 
King Arthur’s day.” 

“Soldiers don’t make good husbands necessarily.” 

“No; but they make interesting svitors.” 

Roy Steketee considered his friend thoughtfully for a 
moment. 

“Cross,” he demanded finally, ‘“what’s your real reason for 
acting the way you have to-night?” r 

Crossiter tried not to admit that the attorney had pierced his 
outer defenses, but finally he dropped his eyes. 

“T can’t tell you, Roy—at least, not now. As soon as I’m 
certain there is any other reason, I’ll let you know.” 


Kingland halted in his tracks. ‘What is it?” he demanded. 


“I don't like to leave the mill just at this time, and, since the disturbance of last night, 


“Will you take Katy home?" Crossiter asked anxiously. 
Ima 


little afraid to have her walk through the town alone” 


Meanwhile, Jim Kingland had strolled with hesitant trepida- 
tion to the cottage where Katy Shea and her mother had lived 
ever since Katy was born. It was all that Tim Shea had left them, 
and for a long time they had only just managed to keep it up and 
have enough surplus cash for a moderate existence. Of late 
years, times had been a little easier, thanks to the fact that Katy 
was working in the office of the mills. 

Jim hated to rap on the screen door that led from the weather- 
wor frame porch. What if Katy — But it was unthinkable 
that she would be a part of the disappointing, disordered back- 
ground in which he had found his other friends. It was 
Impossible that she could be trivial. No; Katy could not be 
that. So Jim rapped. 

It was Katy herself who answered. 

An hour later, Jim Kingland was back in Steketee’s office, 
telling him about it. 

‘There she was, just as pretty as ever, sweeter if anything, a 


May-blossom of a girl, but I almost didnt’ remember her. And 
when I groped round in her mind for something we could talk 
about, I couldn’t find a place to perch. And once upona time I 
knew Katy’s mind almost as well as I knew my own. Until her 
mother came, we sat there on the porch and discussed the— 
guess—weather. It’s a fact. She understood less of what has 
happened in the world in the last two or three years than an 
attentive army mule.” 

“Katy doesn’t have much time,” Steketee offered mildly. 
“Mrs. Shea 

“What in God’s name is the matter with that woman?” Jim 
interrupted. ‘She wasn’t always like that, was she? I don’t 
remember that she used to giggle after each remark that she 
made. How do you account for her being so kittenish? She 
actually sprang baby-talk on me.” 

“She wasn’t that way when Tim was alive. You have to 
figure out that there is a reason for most everything. It 7 abrost 
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always safer to explain than to judge. Perhaps a woman who 
loses her husband suffers from a greater nervous and en.otional 
congestion than anyone realizes, greater than she realizes herself. 
It may be that it distorts her sense of values. She ranges from 
simple silliness to the depths of melancholia. Aside from being a 
neurasthenic fool, Mary Shea is one of the kindest-hearted women 
in the world. People who know her best think of that and forget 
that Katy has to snatch her out of the river about once every 
three or four months.” 

“Ts it as bad as that?” 

“Yes; it is as bad as that.” 

“Poor Katy:” 

“Um—perhaps,”’ Steketee doubted; ‘‘but it’s Katy’s job, 
and she is meeting it fair and square. I don’t know that anybody 
can do more than that— just meet his own particular job fair and 
square and handle it. That’s the greatest game in the world.” 


Summer turned to fall in Dodge City. Theodore Crossiter 
became manager of the mills. It was a wonderful opportunity, 
but he had earned it. He found himself in the curious situation 
of paying wages to his own father, who had never risen higher 
than a first-class weaver and was now, with increasing age and 
unsteadiness, slipping back into a second-rater. 

Jim Kingland remained in.statu quo. That is, he had no job 
and no practical plans. He had been too proud to begin at the 
bottom in the woolen mills, and he 
had no experience to warrant his being 
started anywhere else. Crossiter 
sensed that Jim expected himto make , $5 
a place for him on the executive staff, %“._- 
but, as manager, he had to consider 
the interests of the company first , and 
he knew that Jim would be useless until 
he had gained a knowledge of the 
manufacturing end. 

The fact that Crossiter did not make 
that offer increased the bitterness with 
which Jim regarded his own anomalous 
position. The two young men who 
had once been inseparable were now 
all but outspoken enemies. 

Jim had found out that Katy and 
Crossiter had been engaged during his 
absence, and he chose to regard that 
as an evidence of treachery on Cros- 
siter’s part. All in all, it seemed to 
the ex-service man that his coun- 
try was in a gigantic, sordid, 
money-grabbing conspiracy to 
deny compensation to the very 
men who had given up everything 
to become its defenders. Under 
this conviction, Jim’s _ spirit 
sagged. 

He had discarded the trim uni- 
form and returned to looser citi- 
zen raiment. There seemed to be 


less inspiration toneatness inthe 
flapping legs of pantaloons and? J’ 
the comfort of a roll-collar coat. £ * 


Jim frankly yielded toa lazyin- 
clination to go unpressed. t 
The weather grew suddenly 
quite cold one morning along 
about the middle of October. “ 
Men wore their overcoats on the 


“It feels strange, but it’s the only one I’ve got. If the gover. 
ment would come across with a bonus now, I’d blow myself fo, 
clothes. ” 

“T wouldn’t wait for that,” the attorney observed, 

Jim looked at him sharply. 

“You mean something by that. Do you intend to imply 
I’m not really entitled to wear all or part of the uniform?” 

“Lord, no! I meant that, just because you are entitled to weg 
it, I wouldn’t.” 

“Which, in English, means?” 

“That the service coat, which was once the badge of honor, js 
now the emblen——” 

‘Not of dishonor!” flared Jim. “Although some people almoy 
make us think they believe it.” 

‘‘No; not the emblem of dishonor,” the lawyer conceded, “byt 
the emblem of lack of progress.” 

In Jim’s eyes there flashed a quick flame of resentment. 

: ~ wou mean that a man who wears his old army coat is a has. 
een?” 

“At least he is living on his yesterdays. Instead of traveling 
toward distinction, he is slipping the other way, toward extine. 
tion. You can’t expect people, especially American people, tp 
worship celebrities who are resting on their laurels. Instead of 
saying, ‘He was the bravest man at the Marne,’ they are apt 
to mention sadly, ‘Ain’t it a shame he’s only a bum to-day?” 

“But, Roy, what can I do? Of course, 
sore at hearing you tell me all this mesg of 
truth in one bunch. Still, even if you are 
right, and I suppose you are, what work js 
there for me to do?” 

“They always need hands at the mill.” 

“Would you expect me to start in as a com. 
mon mill-hand?” . 

“Why not? What rank did you have when 
you started in the army? All you have to do 
is learn the woollen business and you will be 

rapidly promoted. Crossiter 
has often told me that,” 
“Would you believe his 
word? I don’t.” Jimsn 
his negation bitterly. “Its 
men like that who stayed at 
home until they were drafted 
and got up in the good jobs 
while we were getting army 
pay that make future volun. 
tary enlistment a huge joke to 
: anyone who did it this time,” 
Steketee surveyed his out- 
+, spoken young friend coolly. 
V! “Listen here, Captain Jim,” 
he finally said: “If you think 


[like this job of standing back 
*3-/" and hurling bricks at you 
when you’re expecting bow 
quets you’re highly mistaken, 
- But I can’t let you get away 
with a statement such as that 
last one you made. You can't 
complain because the men who 
stayed home got something 
you haven’t annexed yet. 
Why, you who went had the 
only real bang-up story-book 
adventure that has fallen to 
the lot of modern men, Can 


streets. Jim, in his suit-coat, Bee you think of anyone who didn't 
started from home about ten Te at go that you’d really trade places with?” 
o’clock, but the sharpness of the es if =~ “Oh, the thing itself wasn’t so bad. It’s 
air drove him back for more i o3\ bal} the afterwards. Sometimes I wish I had 
clothing. A few moments later, We > been killed.” 
he reappeared, wearing his army “Maylcomein,.mam-  j/. / “Don’t let anyone else ever wish that wish for you 
overcoat. — Y ma?™ Katy stood in iif Perhaps it would have been as well for a man to have 
Something had happened to his heduwuew \ died in battle as to live on if he never intends to do any- 
coat since he had last worn it. x. thing else. I’m a fine man to preach industry, sitting 
The four gold chevrons on his left Son round, as I do, afraid that somebody in legal trouble 
sleeve and the single V on his K won’t see Judge Hanishe’s sign across the hall first and 


right had become so dark as to be almost indistinguishable 
against the background of the fabric. They were tarnished. 
Roy Steketee. noticed it the minute Jim stepped into his office. 

“Back to the old service coat?” he remarked. “It looks 
strange over civilian trousers.” 


will bring his case to me, but I can prescribe the medicine bealt 

tifully for others. In me behold the reform lecturer and the 

horrible example combined all in one——” ; 
“Listen!” Jim interrupted. “Klopf, klopf, 


klop, klopf,”” sounded faintly on the pavement. “What's tha 
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There was ice on the river the day the rioting began. It wasn't good ice, as several of the strikers who thought to 
raid the mill from the river-side discovered. Several broke through, and one man was drowned 


“Tt’s cavalry or artillery. No; it’s cavalry, because there’s only 
a clatter of hoofs and no rumble of wheels or jingle of chains.” 

“It’s the state constabulary,” guessed Steketee. “The 
governor must be sending them to Watertown to protect the mills 
there. The hands were called out yesterday.” 

“Tknow. The men will be walking out here about to-morrow.” 

“What do you know about it, Jim?” 

“Oh, I hear a lot of talk.” 

“Tf I were you, I’d make it a point not to hear too much.” 

“Klopf, klopf, klopf—kloppitty klop, klopf, klop—kloppitty 
klopf, klop,” said the horses’ hoofs outside in chattering chorus. 

“Look at ’em!” Jim exclaimed, standing in the window. 
“A bunch of ex-milk-wagon horses, I suppose, and those lads 
look as if they hadn’t signed peace-treaties with their mounts 
yet, but at least they’re something I know a little about, and 
now I can guess what it is to be homesick. I never found out 
until I got back to my own town,” 
_ Jim was right in his prediction that the Dodge City local would 
join the weavers’ strike. It happened before the end of the week. 
No one quite understood why. In general, the trouble was the 
usual complex one of corporation contracts versus demands on 
the part of labor which could not be acceded to without running 
the business at a loss. There seemed to be little use in explaining 
to the workers that the company had agreed to supply their 
principal customers with its product on hard-and-fast contracts 
covering the year’s output, and that the prices were based on the 
existing scale of wages. The mentality of the men grasped 
eagerly at the fact that the mills were manufacturing and selling 


more than at any previous time, but shied at a consideration of 
the fact that, the more goods sold at a loss, the greater the net 
deficit. 

The situation was a particularly difficult one for Theodore 


Crossiter. His sympathies were all with the men, but, because 
he was familiar with the facts in the case, he knew that, at least 
in part, they were wrong. They expected him to side with them; 
his father confidently predicted it. 

But he did not. He made the decision, knowing that it would 
probably bar him forever from the friendly regard of his neighbors 
and associates. And when he imported strike-breakers from 
New York, there were no words virulent enough for his towns- 
people to use in speaking of him. All but Roy Steketee, that 
is. He considered Jim Kingland’s arraignment of his one-time 
friend one evening, and said, in reply: 

“Lawyers and judges discover, Jim, that quarrels are almost 
never between two parties, one of whom is entirely and obviously 
right and the other entirely and obviously wrong. Usually, both 
sides are partly right, and you can find out, if you go back far 
enough, that the chap who has done something to bring him into 
disfavor with society has, at some time or other, suffered some 
injustice at the hands of the very people who cry the loudest for 
his punishment.” 

“You certainly do not claim that Crossiter has any justification 
for his course, which takes the bread out of the mouths of his own 
people, his own family, even. You should hear what his dad says 
about him. He made Crossiter leave home and live at the hotel, 
and now he doesn’t speak to him if they meet on the otrent, q 
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48 Tarnished Chevrons 


“T know about what he said. Cross told me himself, and it 
knocked all the spirit out of him—that and the fact that he had 
heard that you, too, had spoken against him at a meeting of the 
American Legion.” 

Jim flushed at the implied accusation. 

“Why shouldn’t I say what I think?” 

“One reason is because he was—is your friend:” 

“*Was,’ you mean. Not since he stole Katy from me.” 

“ Are you sure he did that?” 

“Of course I’m sure! Weren’t they engaged?” 

“They aren’t now.” 

“They might as well be. She still worships him. I can tell 
that by the way she acts if I even try to hold her hand or any- 
thing. I don’t know why he broke it off. Just another sample 
of his yellow-dog way of doing things, I suppose, the damned—’’ 

“Steady, Jim!” 

“Why?” 

“Because I don’t care to hear you say something you'll be 
sorry for when you know the truth.” 

But Jim talked to others who were not so careful about 
stopping him, and, since he hated the manager of the mills so 
much, he quite naturally drifted into the company of those who 
held the same opinions. He found himself, without realizing it, 
in a shabby fellowship that condemned, without offering reme- 
dies, nearly every existing condition. Jim’s own tongue was so 
bitter and he felt himself so wronged by the public he had served 
that he failed to notice the lawless trend of the crew he had 
shipped with. 

“he strike sullenly persisted into the beginning of winter. 
Th:.e was ice on the river the day the rioting began. It wasn’t 
gowi ice, as some of the strikers who thought to raid the mill 
from: ihe river-side discovered. Several broke through, and one 
man was drowned. 

The attempt called attention to the defenselessness of the 
mill where it was built out on piling over the river. Crossiter 
ordered a crew out to break the ice away and to keep enough 
salt round the opening to prevent freezing. Then he wired the 
governor of the state that acts of violence had been committed 
and asked for military protection. It was a move which he had 
long hesitated about making, but it seemed his duty if he was to 
protect the company’s property entrusted to his care. He knew 
that it would be the final straw on the load of his unpopularity 
with his townspeople. 

A telegram from the governor stated that a small detachment 
of mounted constabulary would arrive with all possible despatch 
and that he himself was about to visit the discontented area to 
see if negotiations looking toward a compromise between em- 
ployers and textile-workers could not be effected. 

As a precautionary measure, Crossiter bought several barrels of 
whitewash and had a white line a foot wide painted on the ground 
at a distance of one hundred yards from the mill. This line ran 
parallel to the walls of the building following three sides of a 
square, the loose ends running into the river on either side of the 
mill. Thus the entire property was enclosed. 

A placard was posted at intervals of forty feet on timbers set 
up in the ground just outside the lines. These placards read: 


DEAD-LINE 
Any unauthorized person crossing this line onto the property of the 
Dodge City Woolen Mills does se at his own peril. Guards are in- 
structed to shoot without challenging. 


The sign met with considerable derision at first, but it was 
noticeable that no one backed up his sneers by stepping over the 
line. 

During the day, electricians strung power-lines from post to 
post and installed arc-lights over each sign. 

But the striking textile-workers were not without plans, too. 
The conspicuous failure of the raid the night before had roused 
them to a sense of lack of leadership. They wanted to damage 
the mill, or, at least, wreck the machinery, so that the strike- 
breakers would not be able to make any progress, and it was 
necessary to act quickly before the defenses were fully prepared. 

Quite naturally, because there were many ex-service men 
among the strikers, they turned to Captain Kingland for advice, 
and he, easily flattered, suggested an eminently practical bit of 
military strategy which they adopted with acclaim as the plan 
of campaign for that very night. It was nothing more com- 
plicated than a grand disturbance at one end of the building until 
the attention of everyone in the mill had been attracted there, 
and then a real rush by picked men on the other extremity. 
This real raid, they figured, would meet with little opposition. 


and would doubtless cause considerable damage to the mill 
property. 

To the minds of most of the men, to Captain Jim himself the 
affair was something like a college “rush.” It was quite ~ 
that Crossiter had posted a warning that his men would 
but the strikers did not believe that he meant it, or that, if he 
did, he could find anyone of his scrub garrison who would dams 
carry out the order. ; 

For almost the first time since he had come home, Jim faa 
moderately cheerful. The prospect of action, even if it wagm 
trifling disturbance such as this promised to be, quickened fim 
pulse and restored the flow of the sluggish blood. 

It was cold, and when he went down toward the mill 
toward dark to reconnoiter the field, he wore his service overcoat 
Underneath it, he had on an imaginary Sam Browne belt and fa 
equipment. He walked much straighter and brisker for §hm 
fancied burden. 

Outside the white dead-line he met the young manager of thm 
mill—and Katy. They were headed toward the village. 5 

Crossiter spied him and hailed, 

“ Jim!” 

Kingland halted in his tracks. 

“What is it?” he demanded. 

“Will you take Katy home?” Crossiter asked anxiousiy, “3 
don’t like to leave the mill just at this time, and, since the diguam 
turbance of last night, I’m a little afraid to have her walk through 
the town alone.” a 

“Ts this to be a favor to you?” Jim asked truculently. 

Crossiter met his gaze unflinchingly. 

“No; it has nothing to do with me personally. It would begaam 
favor to Katy.” 4 

“Please, Jim!’’ Katy added this herself. 

“Then I'll do it.” 

Without further ado, the mill manager retraced his steps back 
to the company’s property. a 

Jim stood a moment, silently looking at Katy. He had noua 
seen her to speak to for weeks, and he whetted his soul-hungema™ 
with the dear velvet softness of her eyes and the rose-glow of hema 
cheeks, kissed cold by the winter wind. q 

“T’m not really a bit afraid myself,” she said finally, disturbedjam 
perhaps, by his searching gaze. 

“Mr. Crossiter is quite right,” Jim assured her. “You shoul 
not be out alone, and he himself ought to stick as close as he cama 
to the sheltering walls of the old mill for which he has thrown over 
all his friends and his family.” 

“Why, Jim! You’re not implying that he is afraid to leave 
the factory? You know better than that.” 

“T don’t know anything about him. I thought once I under) 
stood him, but when he waited to be drafted——” 

“Stop, Jim!” Katy laid her hand on his arm. “You don't 
know what you’re saying. .I suppose many people feel exactly 
as you do, and that I am the only one who really knows them 
facts. Jim tried to get into one of the officer’s training-campg 
at the beginning of the war. He didn’t make any fuss about i= 
just went and took the examination. His lungs didn’t pass; so hié 
stuck to his job.” 

“But if his lungs weren’t in good shape, how did he come t@ 
go as a draftee?”’ a 

“He didn’t say anything about it, and they passed him. They 
weren’t so particular by that time, I suppose. He didn’t tell mé 
about that until he broke his engagement with me—told me that 
he hadn’t any right to marry me and all that sort of thing. Asif 
I didn’t understand!” a 

They were walking now, and street-lamps were glittering into 
life over their heads. 

“You imply,” Jim was saying, “that he had some other reason 
for not continuing his engagement. What was it?” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Tt happened the night you came home.” ; 

“By which you mean——” 

“That Theodore cared more for your friendship than he did 
for me. He thought that you and I”—she stopped and laughed 
shortly—“ he thought something that didn’t exist; that’s all.” 

Clatter, clatter, down the street came trotting horses, and 
into the circle of light of a street-lamp two blocks down rode @ 
dozen or so horsemen, followed by an automobile which, in its™ 
turn, was trailed by a score more of mounted men. 

As the head of the cavalcade passed them, Jim unconsciously 
saluted. The officer in charge returned the courtesy and then, as 
an aiterthought, halted his command. 

‘Is this the road straight ahead to the (Continued on page 123) 
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“Dissa Big Boy Blue—he gotta go! “ 
“He gotta go—quick!" 


Big Boy Blue 
Burke 


By Thomas 


Illustrated by 


IG BOY BLUE had been for some years the most adroit 
cop of his station. He was a good mixer. He had 
presence, carriage, and address, and could wear mufti 
without looking like a policeman. He was big, calm, 

taciturn, slow to speak, quick to smile, and in all situations 
imperturbable. The most exacting business, the cleanest skin- 
of-the-teeth extrication from disaster seemed to afford him no 
thrill. If he discussed his adventures with others of his division, 
he did so perfunctorily, in flat tones, as though speaking of a 
second person. He seemed always the spectator, observing 
himself as well as others. He drank with his fellows, and received 
their confidences, giving nothing in exchange beyond a call for 
the next round. He seemed to stand aloof from the harmless 
human follies of his circle, was impervious to the beauty of 
girls, did not gamble, took little interest in games, did not tell the 
kind of anecdote that men tell one another; yet found himself 
welcome in any crowd. 

His colleagues liked him; and the crooks liked him, and stood 
him drinks and chaffed him about their mutual relationship. 
He was even welcome in Chinatown. No misconduct took place 
in those streets while he was about. Whenever a tong battle 
Was imminent, Big Boy Blue was told off to see to it; and he saw 
to it by walking up to the battling Chinks and calmly demanding 
their weapons, which were immediately given up to him. 

At the tea-house of Ah Fat he was notably welcome, and the 
best tea was served to him with selected chrysanthemum buds. 
He was welcome here for two reasons— because Mr. Ah Fat was 


And San Lee shivered. 


A cameo from Limehouse, 
which awakens when 
respectable London 

goes to sleep 


wise in Western ways 
and had discovered the 
expediency of standing 
well with the police; and 
because Mr. Ah Fat had 
a daughter who, from 
her shuttered retreat, 
looked forth and wor- 
shiped the valiant form 
and grave demeanor of 
Big Boy Blue. Ah San Lee was so carefully guarded by her 
father that few knew of her existence. Seldom was she seen 
by strangers. On rare occasions, customers at her father’s tea- 
house had seen, momentarily, at the end of the dim passage 
leading to the kitchen, a round, moonlike face with flat black 
hair; but it was gone before one might say whether it belonged 
to man or woman. 

But Boy Blue had seen her. When, on unpremeditated 
occasions, he had called at a late hour at the shop of Ah Fat and 
entered the rooms for a tour of inspection, Ah Fat had received 
him with courtesy, and, after the inspection, had pressed upon 
him a dish or two prepared by his own hand and a pot of suey- 
sen. Then he would accompany him to a table in the empty 
restaurant, and Ah San Lee would come forth and wait upon 
them. The exquisite finish of her form and the grace of her 
movements and her plaintive smile were lost upon Boy Blue; he 
observed only men, and he would talk to her with eae, 
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heavy humor, in thé manner 
which some men think pleas- 
ing to children. 

“Well, Angel-Face, d’you 
back the winner yesterday? 
No? Come, come! And 
after what I told you! I 
told you to back Ching- 
Chang for the two-thirty.” 
And, “Well, Gladiola, when 
are you going to grow up 
and get as big as me, eh?” 

And Ah Fat would sit back 
and say nothing and look 
nothing, while San Lee would 
droop her eyes ard roll her 
head and worship. Very 
powerful was Ah Fat in 
Chinatown. He was the chief 

- of his tong (The Silver Chrys- 
anthemum), and men had 
named him the “‘Fire-spout- - 
ing Dragon.” Greed sat 
‘upon his brow and ate into 
his skin. He was the richest 
of all the quarter, and his 
riches had come to him by 
the misfortunes of others, 
not by the honorable means 
of trade or the gaming-table. 
He was a money-lender, and 
crafty in his method. When 
sums loaned became due, he 
would simulate kindly con- 
cern with the affairs of his 
debtor, and would gently 
pass back a portion of the 
money; and few were at first 
sufficiently keen-witted to 
detect thé trick. Always he was affably ready with 
cash assistance to the needy and unfortunate; and as 
men do not freely talk of their pecuniary embarrass- 
ments or compare notes upon their treatment by 
usurers, it thus came about that half Chinatown was 
in great or small degree in his power. When he bezan 
to use his power, he became a nuisance; and store- 
keeners and laundrymen began to suffer acute dis- 
order of mind. Unable to resist his power} they 
directed their animosity against those of his tong; 
and again those street-battles, which Boy Blue had 
so often quelled, broke out again. This caused so 
much irritation to peaceful seamen and dock-workxers, ‘ 
who found that public bloodshed interrupted their oT 
private beer-shed, that complaints were laid and Boy a 
Blue was assigned to see to it. 

He saw to it, and, from his inquiries, learned the 
full story of ng iniquities of Ah Fat in the matter of G.PATRACK, 
his usury. He reported. Plans were then laid for Meson 
breaking the power of Ah Fat and his tong and re- InSON 
lieving his victims from his duress; and news of th ese plans came to Ah Fat. 

Ah Fat set himself to see to it. He waddled ab out his tea-house and his 
kitchen and thought. Then he sent for San Lee. 

_ “Dissa Big Boy Blue,” he said, ‘‘he get veh busy jus’ now. Big Boy Blue 
he make heap damn fella trouble.” He smiled and showed his teeth, pink from 
much chewing of areca-nut. San Lee listened and said nothing. “‘Dissa Big Boy 
Blue—he gotta go!” And San Lee shivered. ‘“‘He gotta go—quick!” 

He left her then and went to the kitchen. In the evening, he came to her again. 

‘He too quick and clever for Ah Fat. He no trust Ah Fat. He watch evehting 
Ah Fat do. Yoh poh un’appy father—he got no way to mek Big Boy Blue go. 
But li'l Ah San Lee—Big Boy Blue no watch her like he watch Ah Fat. Ah San 
Lee, she ’elp ’er ole father?” 

San Lee stood mute under the steady drip of his words. 

Next day, he spoke again, plaintively, of the trouble that Boy Blue’s activities 
implied to him; and he threw out hints to San Lee—hints that filled her with horror 
and set her skin tingling with loathing. Boy Blue was her prince—remote, inac- 
cessible, austere, but a prince, the fact of whose existence thrilled her with rapture. 
It seemed even presumption on her part to attempt to shield so noble a figure from 
danger; but she attempted. She pondered how to give him warning, but Ah Fat was 
watchful. “Huh! Huh! You lika dissa Big Boy Blue, huh? So!” Nota step 
could she take from the kitchen; no chance came to her of passing to the kindly 
Ho Ling, who had long desired her, such a message as he might convey to Boy Blue. 

That night, when she had again and flatly refused to carry out the wishes of her 
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Boy Blue would talk to her with tolerant, heavy humor, in 
the manner which.some men think pleasing to children 


honorable father, he took her to the basement beneath the kitchen, . 


and there, for some hours, he employed certain terrible.means of 
persuasion. And when he carried her up, bruised and torn, she 
was pliant to his will. He was not accustomed to being thwarted. 

“So nex’ time Missa Big Boy Blue ’e come, you know watta 
we do, huh?” And San Lee implied that she understood. 

Boy Blue continued his inquiries, and spoke to his colleagues 
of their fruit. 

“I shall ’ave to ’ave another chat with Mr. Ah Fat. That kid 
of his has been mighty useful to me at times. He’s as cute as 
they make ’em, but she’s like a baby. She may know something 
that'll put the lid on him.” 

So, at ten o’clock the next Saturday, he went in plain clothes 
to Mr. Ah Fat’s tea-room. ‘The bars were closing, and much 
noise beat about the byways. The rum-hounds of Limehouse 
bayed to the moon. Random whiffs of chandoo came to his 
nose. He made a note of the house whence they came and 
decided to see to it to-morrow, and passed on through the heavy, 
dry air of the quarter. As he turned into Pennyfields, Ah Fat was 
watching from his window. With a lumbering but swift move- 
ment, he waddled to the tea-room, seized a rod of split bamboo, 
and stood over San Lee. 

““E come. ’E come to damage yoh poh father. You ’member 
what I say?” 

She nodded. He looked at her doubtfully and brandished the 
banboo, then moved swiftly to the kitchen and made hasty 
Preparation for the coming of Boy Blue. Then he called San 


Thomas Burke 


Lee to the kitchen and pointed to a tray on which 
stood two cups. He shook her and showed her the 
cup nearest the edge of the tray. 
“Dissa cup, San Lee. Dissa cup, O affliction to a miserable 


father! You savee?” 

San Lee nodded with blank face, gulping and quivering, and 
Ah Fat folded his hands and also nodded. He was in no mood 
to put up with a recalcitrant child. The occasion was desperate 
and called for extreme action. If Boy Blue were successful in his 
plan for breaking his power, he was wholly undone. He could 
no longer hold his head high above the poor wretches of store- 
keepers and laundrymen whose names stood on the wrong side 
of his account-leaves. He would be a figure for ridicule. Men 
would doff their gravity at sight of him. He would 
be abject. Life would nct be worth living. It must 
not happen. Anything b-fore that. It should not 
happen. He was careless of all other consequences 

if he could avert that supreme disaster. 

As the lumbering tread of Boy Blue was 
heard on the stairs, he shook her again— 
“Dissa cup, huh?”— 
released her, and de- 
scended to the cellar. 
As Boy Blue entered the 
tea-room, she went for- 
ward, following dazedly 
the part that had been 
so sharply taught her. 
Even as she walked, Ah 
Fat seemed to be at her 
side, and his dreadful 
voice in her ear, exact- 
ing obedience to his 
commands under pain 
of sufferings worse than 
death. If she failed to 
play her part, if she 
warned Boy Blue of his 
danger, torments un- 
bearable lay in store for 
her. But there was one other way of 
saving him—a way which she could 
face with even mind. 

“Hoh, good ev-en-ing, sir. You 
wan’ look around? Hoh, yess, sir. I 
so sorry Misteh Ah Fat ’e notatome. ’E be in veh 
soon.” 

Boy Blue looked down at her and chucked her 
under the chin with a large hand. 

“Right-o, Angel-Face! And what’s the latest with 
you, eh? I'll come in and wait for Mr. Ah Fat.” 

He loomed above her down the passage, his lounge 
suit as severe as armor in contrast to the dumpling figure in 
slack linen, his burly boots gigantic alongside the timid list slip- 
pers. He had his eyes all about him, and pushed open the door 
of the kitchen and looked round it. Then followed San Lee to the 
table near the window. She did not give him the smiles and 
head-wagging which usually greeted his persiflage. 

“What’s up, kiddie? Got the fantoodleums?” 

“Hoh, no, sir. I veh tired. You like li’l suey-sen, sir? You 
take cuppa tea with me?” 

“““Tea?? Well, I don’t mind if I do. A slice o’ lemon in mine.” 

“Ol-light. I go get tea.” 

She went into the kitchen and got the tray, and got a glowering 
look from the face of Ah Fat, which was level with the top of the 
cellar stairs. She returned to the tea-room, carrying the tray 
with nice care. She set it down and looked behind her to the 
kitchen. She stood stolid at the table. Her great moment had 
come. Her hero was in danger of his life, and must at all cost be 
saved. She alone—sweet thought—could save him. The cellar 
beneath the kitchen had in its time held many secrets, but it 
should not hold Boy Blue. It was rapture for her, this moment. 
Covering the tray with her person, she took a piece of lemon from 
a plate and dropped it in the cup that stood in the middle of the 
tray and passed the cup steadily to her guest. As she did so, a 
tiny rustle from the kitchen reached her ears. 

The other cup she took herself, and sat down opposite Boy 
Blue. 

“We dlink together, sir. As yoh gentlemen say, I look towahds 
yoh. And veh soon I tell you something useful.” 

‘Well, cheery-o, kid!” 
They drank. San Lee sat calm, her eyes fixed on Boy Blue. 
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As she felt the sudden sharp pains stabbing her hmbs 


and the cold damp upon her face, happiness 
beyond words was hers 


He noted the steady gaze, and, knowing the Chinks, let her take 
her own time for disclosing what she had to disclose. But she 
was only trying to tell him through her eyes that she was glad, 
and that, in a moment, he would have a clear case against Ah 
Fat. She took another mouthful from the cup, and felt free to 
speak, being then beyond the reach of any human persecution. 
But when she opened her mouth, she found she could not speak. 
No matter. Boy Blue would soon discover the truth for himself. 

As she felt the sudden sharp pains stabbing her limbs and the 
cold damp upon her face, happiness beyond words was hers. She 
had given all that she had to give to her valiant prince, and 
great was the joy of giving. Her head drooped, for it was very 
heavy; but she felt that his eyes were upon her, and felt them as a 
pasting | benediction, a “‘Nunc dimittis.” Until, with an effort, she 


raised her head to meet his glance and saw his face. In his ey@ 
was a look of awful questioning. As the room glimmered about 
her and the walls approached and receded, the last look that she 
received from her hero was one of unutterable and unquenchable 
hatred. Ere he collapsed, he seized the cup he had received from 
her hands and flung it full at her. . 
Ah Fat, being no sport, and taking no chance with undutiful 
daughters, had poisoned both cups. 
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Control 


By Joseph C. Lincoln 


who discovered in Cape Cod the 
greatest mine of laughs in America 


Illustrated by F. C. Yohn 


HE three-masted coasting schooner Bashby B. was 

in the shipyard at East Boston. Her skipper and 

principal owner, Captain Gaius Bartlett, of South 

Harniss, Cape Cod, was in the smoking-car of the 
afternoon train, bound for his native village. The repairs upon 
the Bashby B. would not be completed in less than three weeks; 
she had encountered the fag-end of a tropical hurricane below 
Hatteras on her voyage up the coast and, although still in the ring, 
was somewhat disfigured. While the repairing was going on, 
Captain Gaius had seized the opportunity to make a visit to 
South Harniss and his sister. : 

Captain Gaius’s home-comings were few and far between. He 
owned his share of the comfortable housé and five-acre plot at 
South Harniss, and his sister, who owned the other half, kept 
house for ‘him, assisted by a servant. The captain, although 
fifty-one, was a bachelor. His sister—she was forty-five—was a 
spinster. Her name was Bathsheba, and her brother had, ever 
since she was a baby, called her “‘ Bashby.” When in after-years 
he became skipper of a coasting schooner and acquired the 
majority of shares in that schooner, he rechristened the latter, 
giving her his sister’s nickname. South Harniss chuckled over 
the christening. 

“Cap’n Gaius has got two Bashbys to handle now,”’ observed 
Levi Cobb, the postmaster, himself an ex-seafaring man. ‘Hope 
the one on salt water steers easier than the land one does. 
Bashby Bartlett’s a good, well-meanin’ woman—none better— 
but she needs as careful lookin’-after as a child. Gaius no sooner 
gets her bows p’inted away from the shoals and headed up into 
the channel than, the minute he goes off and leaves her, she 
begins to yaw, and, fust thing you know, there she is, every 
sail set, runnin’ full-tilt after another fog-bank and dead sartin 
it’s land at last. Since I’ve known her she’s been a Second 
Adventist and a Holiness testifier and a New Thoughter, and— 
and a—well, I can’t think of the rest now, but there’s plenty of 
em. Land knows what kind of a bug’ll catch her next, but 
whatever ’tis, you can bet she’ll have the disease bad.” 

Captain Gaius, seated there in the smoking-car, a cigar between 
his teeth and his sister’s letters in his hand, would have backed 
that bet heavily. Judging by these letters—he had found them 
awaiting him in Boston—the new “bug” had already bitten 
Bashby, and the disease was virulent. 

The train, which had stopped at Ostable, was moving on when 


“There is one here with 
a message for John. Is 
there a John present?” 


a heavy hand was laid upon 
the end of the car seat and a 
voice said: 

““Wan’t savin’ this for no- 
body ’special, was you? I— 
Eh! Why, hello, Cap’n Gaius! 
Where’d you come from?” 

The captain looked up into 
the face of Wilbur Eldridge. Mr. 


-Eldridge resided in South Harniss, where he ran a “‘ party boat” 


in summer and went scalloping and codding in the fall and winter. 
He and Captain Gaius had been friends since their school-days. 

“Where in time did you come from?” demanded Mr. Eldridge, 
sinking into the seat. ‘‘I swan I’m glad to see you!” 

The captain was glad to see him, and said so. Also, he told 
where he had come from. The conversation drifted from the 
storm below Hatteras to the calm waters of South Harniss. 

“Bashby’s pretty well, I judge,” observed Gaius. ‘I found 
these two letters from her waitin’ for me up to Boston.” 

Eldridge glanced at his friend’s face, and then quickly away. 

“Why—er—yes,” he said hastily. ‘‘I see her down to the 
store yesterday, and she looked pretty smart.” 

Gaius noted the embarrassment. 

“Um,” he said slowly. ‘‘So you saw her down to the store, 
did you? Want to know! Er—alone, was she?” 

““Why— why—er—” Wilbur stammered, ‘‘to tell you the 
truth, I never noticed, Cap’n.” 

‘“‘Humph! Well, Wilbur, I’ve ’most generally figgered that 
you would tell me the truth if I asked you to, and I’m goin’ to 
ask you now. Who is this—er—what’s his name—this Professor 
Helbert—no; Elbert Rand? Who is he? How did Bashby run 
afoul of him? Who is he, anyway?” 

“Why,” Eldridge said, ‘he’s a medium—one of them spirit 
mediums. He was the head one to the camp-meetin’ this sum- 
mer. He— But ain’t Bashby wrote you all about him?” 

Captain Gaius shook his head. 

“‘She’s wrote me a lot about him,” he admitted. ‘‘ About every 
other sentence is, ‘Professor Rand says this’ or ‘The professor 
done so and so.’ But she don’t tell me who he is nor how she 
come to know him. Give me the whole yarn, Wilbur, that’s a 
good feller. I judge it’s pretty necessary I should know it.” 

So, after more urging and considerable expressed hesitancy 
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Hulda clasped her hands. 


“Oh,” she cried, in wild excitement, “it’s his control—his Injun control! 


He's—he's goin’ to have spirit messages” 


at ‘‘nosin’ in on other folks’ affairs,” the yarn was spun. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Eldridge, the bright and shining star at the spiritualist 
camp-ground in Harniss during the summer mieetings had been 
this Professor Elbert Rand. 

“The way he was down on the hand-bills,” declared Wilbur, 
“was ‘Professor Elbert Rand, the world’s most wonderful physic.’ 
No; that wan’t it, exactly. ’Twas spelled about like ‘physic,’ but, 
’cordin’ to the folks that pretended to know, it was pronounced 
‘sikick’. Anyhow, what it meant was that this Rand man stood 
up on the platform there to camp-meetin’ and shut his eyes and 
waved himself back and forth, and then, first thing you knew, hé’d 
commence to holler and groan, and then he’d sing out: ‘There 
is one here with a message for John. Is there a John present?’” 

Captain Gaius interrupted: 

“‘Um-hm; I see. That’s what all of those mediums do.” 

“Sartin. And that’s what this one done. Well, of course 
there was a John present. Did you ever see a crowd of men 
where there wan’t? Well, up bobs old John Peters and John 


Ellis and Johnny T. Baker, and land knows how many more, - 


all singin’ out, ‘Yes.’ And then the physic—the medium one— 
the Rand one—he says——” 

‘“‘But how about Bashby?” the captain interrupted. 
does she come in?” 

“Right there or thereabouts. Nigh’s I can find out, Bashby 
went to camp-meetin’ along with Diadama Higgins, Sim Higgins’ 
oldest dum-fool—his oldest daughter, I mean. And pretty soon 
Diadama, she got a message right from spirit-land. From her 
husband ’twas. He said he was happy up there. That wan’t so 
dreadful surprisin’; the average person would be happy ’most 
anywheres where Diadama wasn’t. But it made a big impression 
on Bashby; so she went the next day, and that day she got a 
message.” 

Gaius whistled. 

‘Oh, she did, eh?” he exclaimed. 

“Sartin sure. ’Twas from that twin sister of hers, the one that 
died when she was ten year old or such matter.” 

Sophrony?” 


‘“Where 


“‘That’s the one.” 

“Go on! How’d the message come?” 

“Straight line. Sophrony’s spirit, she talked it into Rand’s 
ear, and he talked it out to Bashby.” 

“Humph! Sophrony was deef and dumb when she died. How 
could she talk in anybody’s ear?” 

‘Give it up; but he said she done it. And she’s been doin’ it 
ever since.” 

“Ever since?’ Why, camp-meetin’ must have been over and 
done with a month ‘or more ago.” 

‘’Twas; but the professor wan’t done with. He’s stayed right 
along—needed a vacation, he says. "Tain’t been all vacation, 
though, not by no means;_ he’s had consider’ble mediumin’ to do. 
You see, he made a pretty big hit among the camp-meetin’ers 
in South Harniss and out-of it. A lot of ’em have been chasin’ 
to him to get advice from their spirit relations about how to 
run things on earth here.” 

He paused a moment. Captain Gaius tapped thoughtfully 
on the window-sill with his forefinger. 

“T see,” he said slowly; ‘I see. 
don’t he?” 

“Sartin sure. Talk ain’t any cheaper up aloft than ’tis here, 
nigh as I can find out.” : 

“Um. And Bashby, I presume likely, has been one of hit 
reg’lar customers?” 

Mr. Eldridge looked troubled. 

“Why, yes, Gaius; she has,” he admitted. ‘‘Fact is, she’s 
been his reg’lar standby. My wife says that Bashby’s been 
runnin’ to him for a message from Sophrony at least once a day 
since camp-meetin’ was over. And that was when he was up to 
the Central House.. Now, of course—”’ He stopped short m 
the middle of the sentence. The captain looked at him. 

“Where is he now?” he asked sharply. ; 

“Well, you see, Gaius—well, to be honest with you, hes 
been down to your house for the last ten days.” 

“Down to my house? You don’t mean to tell me that he and 
Bashby are——” 
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“Oh, they ain’t married—no; not yet, although, to be honest 
in, nobody’d be surprised if the news come that they was 

ae to be. You know Bashby, Gaius, and you know how 
she gets carried away with—with one kind of—er—new religion- 
notion after another. She'll get over this one, I cal’late, same 
as she has her other attacks, but——” # 

“Get over it! What’s this dummed—what’s this Rand feller 
doin’ at my house?” 

“Hfe’s boardin’ there. Seems he didn’t like it at the Central 

ouse—grub wan’t good enough for his spiritual nature or 
somethin’. Anyhow, he made some complaints, and Bashby 
took pity on him. She and Huldy Snow, your hired girl, they’re 
cookin’ for him now. I don’t know whether he pays for his meals 
with spirit messages or not, but I do know he’s livin’ in clover. 
| know that, ’cause I know how Bashby and Huldy can 

” 

Captain Gaius was silent for some time. Then he said, 
“Thank you, Wil- 


bur. 
“You're welcome, 
Gaius. ’Course you 


told you all this.” 
“Sart in—'twas 


. Tye talked to you 


high time I knew it” ; 
“Seemed to me so. ~ 
Course know,same 
as everybody else 
does, that Bashby’s  \ . 
worth some money - * 
in her own right, 7% 
and I—well, Gaius, ; 


same as if you was : 
my own brother. 
What do you cal’late oF 
todo about it?” 

The captain tapped the 
sill again. 
“Wilbur,” he said slow- 
ly, “the first: thing I’m j 
cal’latin’ to do is take an 
observation. Maybe 
that’ll give me my bearin’s 
and I can tell better how 
to steer. Meantime, if 
you’d just as soon not tell 
anybody that we’ve had 
this talk, I’ll be even more 
obliged to you than I am 
already.” 


II 


BATHSHEBA was glad to 
see her brother—there was 
no doubt of that. When 
the depot-wagon drove up 
to the front gate, she was 
there to meet it, and her 
greeting was affectionate <j.’. 
and voluble. The sitting- aes 
toom looked, to the 
turned seafarer, as cozy and y 
comfortable as it always % 
had, and the dining-room 
as gratifyingly hospitable. 
But there was one unusual 
detail which Captain Gaius 
noticed with foreboding— 
three chairs, instead of 
two, were drawn up to the 
Supper-table, and three plates, with 
the usual accompaniments of cups, 
Saucers, and silverware, were ar- 
ranged upon the cloth. 

“Company comin’ for supper 
to-night, Bashby?” he asked. “Sho! That’s 
too bad. I’ve been figgerin’ on havin’ you all 
to myself. Haven’t seen you for ‘most four 
months, you know? tea 

Miss Bartlett colored. 
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“Oh, it ain’t company, exactly, Gaius,” she ‘said hastily. 
“Tt’s just—er—why, it’s just the professor, you know.” 

““*The professor?’ Professor who?” 

“Why, Professor Rand, the psychic, the wonderful medium 
I wrote you about. You remember my writin’ you about the 
professor. Surely you do.” 

Captain Gaius appeared to reflect. 

“Oh, yes, yes!” he exclaimed. ‘“Sartin sure I do, He’s the 
feller with the epizootic—epilepsy—whatever ’tis you call it. 
Yes, yes, sartin; I remember.” 

“*Epilepsy?’ Professor Elbert Rand? What are you talkin’ 
about, Gaius Bartlett?” 

“Why didn’t you write that this Rand man, this professor one, 
was liable to go off into fits or shocks or somethin’?”’ 

“No, no; course I didn’t. He’s a medium, and he goes into 
trances, same as all mediums do, but he don’t have fits. And, 
oh, Gaius, he sees the most wonderful things in those trances.” 

She clasped her hands, her eyes shining. The captain nodded. 

““Humph!” he mused. “I had a mate once that used to have 
trances and see things. He took the gold-cure; and it helped 
him consider’ble. The professor ain’t ever tried that, I presume 
likely, has he?” 

Whatever reply Miss Bartlett might have made to this shock- 
ing suggestion was cut off by the arrival of the psychic himself. 
Professor Elbert Rand was a slim person, of middle height 
and middle age, with very black hair inclined to curl, and 
a rather noticeable summer suit and manner. When 
Bathsheba introduced him to the captain, he shook hands 
with the latter and declared himself charmed. If Cap- 
tain Gaius was charmed likewise, he did not mention 
“Been here in town quite a spell, 
have you, Mr. Rand?” he asked, as 
they sat down to supper. 

‘Professor Rand, not Mister, Gaius 
dear,” corrected Miss Bashby. 
“Eh? Sartin, sartin! Beg your par- 
a don, Professor. I’m more used to 
meetin’ misters than I am professors; so 
you'll have to excuse me. There is a 

professor, though, come 
_ to think of it, down on 

Atlantic Avenue nigh the 

East Boston ferry. I’ve 
. , seen his sign,often. His 
name’s Professor John- 
son, and he shines shoes. 
I cal’late you never met 
him, did you, Mister—I 
mean Professor Rand?” 

The professor never 
set had, and smilingly said so. 

My Bathsheba indignantly 
declared ithat it wasn’t 
likely Professor Rand 
knew people that blacked 
shoes. Such persons had 
no right to call themselves 
professors, anyway. Her 
brother presumed likely 
that that was so. 

“My jmistake again,” 
he said  apologetically. 
“What do you profess, 


He saw the 
professor's 


arm steal _ Professor?” 
about Miss The visitor graciously 
Bashby‘s ¢xplained. He talked 


learnedly and at length of 
“controls” and “etheric 
waves,” of “ psychic influ- 
ence” and of being “‘ex 
rapport with the Be 
yond.” Miss Bartlett list- 
ened as one who hears a. 
voice inspired. She for- 
got to eat. Captain Gaius listened also, but he ate; 
for the matter of that, so, too, did the professor. 
“Isn’t he wonderful?” cried Bathsheba, when she 
4 and her brother were alone in the sitting-room after 
supper. 
“He sartin is,” Gaius agreed. “How in the nation 
a man can keep all that food goin’ in and talk comin’ 


waist. She 
put it away, but it 
seemed to her 
brother that her 
protest was not 
very strenuous 
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out and not have a collision in the fairway is more than I can 
understand. ‘Wonderful?’ “It’s more’n that, Bashby; it’s 
mirac’lous. Does be come here often?” et 

Miss Bartlett hesitated, stanamered, and equivocated. The 
captain cross-examined. Little by little, the truth came out. 

“He didn’t like the Central House,” said Bashby. “And it 
wasn’t the place for a man like him; you know that yourself, 
Gaius.” 

The captain nodded. 

“Judgin’ by what I remember of the Central House meals,” 
he said, “it sartin wan’t. No man with an appetite like his could 
find enough to——” 

“‘ Now;Gaius, you know that wasn’t what I meant. I mean the 
Central House wasn’t good enough for him—he was superior 
to it. So, when he felt: he’d be obliged to leave South Harniss 
unless he could board somewheres else, why, I—I asked him to 
come here for—for a little while. I didn’t think you’d mind, 
Gaius.” 

“T don’t know’s I do, Bashby. I’d go a long ways to belp a 
feller mortal away from the grub at the Central House. But 
are you sartin you know him well enough to——” 

“*Know bim?’?’ Why, Gaius, I’ve known him ever since 

“Ves, Um-hm:. That’s ’most two months,-ain’t it? But that 
ain’t exactly what I mean. What do you know about him? Do 


you know he’s what he pretends to be? . Is he honest and——’” . 


He got no further. His sister burst into a sterm of indignant 
protest. Honest? What he pretended to be? He—the great 
Professor Elbert Rand! The idea—the very idea of asking 
such questions! He was the most wonderful medium in the 
world. He got the most wonderful messages from tbe spirit- 
land. He had given her some of the most wonderful. Just 
think, here in that very home, she had talked with their dear 
little Sophronia! 

Gaius interrupted to ask a question. 

“How do you know it was Sophrony?” he asked. 

“How do I know?” 

“Ves. How do you know? How do you know it was Sophrony 
Bartlett and not Mary Jane What’s-Her-Name or Marthy Wash- 
in’ton or anybody else?” 


“Why, Gaius, how foolish! I know, because she said she was~_ 


Sophrony.” 

“She did?” 

“Well, the professor did, and she said it to him.” 

“Could he hear her sayin’ it?” ~ 

“Course Fe could!” 

“He’s got good ears. Nobody could hear her say anything 
when she was alive. She couldn’t talk.” 

“Yes, of course—I know that. But that makes it all the more 
wonderful. And I know it was Sophrony, because she told things 
that proved it. Gaius, as sure as I live and breathe, she told 
me about that little dog she used to own and think so much of— 
the one you brought her from sea,” 

This should have been a clincher, but it wasn’t. Captain 
Gaius’s eyes twinkled. 

“She needn’t have bothered to tell you about that dog,’’ he 
said. “You knew all about that dog yourself, Bashby; and, 
besides, there he is along with Sophrony in that photograph up 
yonder on the wall. I tell you, Bashby. You ask the professor 
to tell you the name and color of the dog 1 just bought down in 
Savrannak and have got aboard my schooner now. If he’ll heave 
overboard a few statistics about zat dog, I’ll believe he’s more 
than a medium—lI’II believe he’s a tip-top. Ho, ho, ho!” 

His laugh jingled the prisms on the mantel candlesticks. Miss 
Bashby did not laugh. She reached for ber handkerchief. 

“T don’t care, Gaius,” she sniffed, “I do think it’s awful mean 
of you, to say nothin’ of being sacrilegious. A body would think 
you'd be thrilled and—and joyful to hear from your poor dear 
departed sister, but no—all you do is set there and make fun. 
And—and I’m all the relation you’ve got now—and you don’t 
care for my feelin’s any more than xf 

For the next five minutes, she sobbed and moaned and be- 
wailed, while the captain, who had recognized the handkerchief 
as a storm-signal, did his best to calm the troubled waters. They 
did calm finally, after be had protested that he had not meant 
to be sacrilegious or unfeeling, that he had no “special” objec- 
tion to the professor as a temporary boarder at the Bartlett 
house, and had admitted that the “dog-message” from Sophronia’s 
spirit was wonderful if true. 

Then Bathsheba, wet-eyed but smiling, nestled against his 
big shoulder and said: 

“Well, anyhow, Gaius, you’ll be convinced when you see him 


in one of those trances of his andthe messages begin 
You won’t need any other proof then. And, oh, Gaiusy 
know what he said.about:you?” 
“Eh?” The-captain bristied, metaphorically speaking, 
he been sayin’ things about me?” he demanded. “T1——3 
“Oh, ’twasn’t anything bad—'twas somethin’ regia 
*Twas when I first showed him your photograph. He looky 


it, and he says, ‘What a lion-like head!’ he says.” 

“He did! Well; I’d rather bave a lion-head than a pin-head, 
any day in the week. Lion-head!. By thunder——” 

“Oh, you don’t understand. He was complimentin’ 
that’s all. -And he.said somethin’ else—he said you had § 
psychic possibilities. He said, if you wanted to, you mim 
become a medium, Wasn’t that splendid?” ae) 

Captain Gaius’s momentary anger at being called a “lion-hemp 
vanished. He laughed aloud in huge amusement. B 

“Me? ‘A medium?” he repeated. ‘‘And have 
Imean? Ho, ho, bo! All right, Bashby; if I feel one cominig, 
I'll holler for you. Then you can get ready to take notes opi 
to your heels, one or t’other. Me a’medium? Ho, ho, hol 


& 


He laughed a good deal that evening, but he laughed legume 
following day, and by the end of the week, he was very Solgmp 
indeed. By that time, he realized the influence which Profegap 
Elbert -Rand had in the Bartlett home and upon his gigi 
Bathsheba was, it seemed, completely infatuated; if not witht 
professor himself, at least with the latter’s: mediumistic pome, 
And Hulda, the hired girl, was in the same condition. “ip 
great Rand was consulted,-so Gaius found, upon the. slight 
pretext. When he was not consulted, he went into a trancg@imd 
received “messages” concerning the few points upon whichis 
opinion had not been asked. At first, the captain’s commigiis 
upon all this were inclined to be more sarcastic than polite. 

“What!” he exclaimed, in answer to his sister’s complaint 
she was sure she didn’t know what to have for dinner that 
“Don’t know what to have for dinner? _ That’s simple en 
Ask the spirits; they'll tell you. Get Rand to call ’em ug 

. But remarks like this, he found, did not help; instead, 
did harm. Bathsheba became tearful and resentful; he hag 
regard for her feelings, she said, and no reverence whatever. @ 
did think her only relation in the world, her own brother; mig 
and so forth and soon. These scenes invariably ended 
apologies on his part and complete triumph on hers. And day 
after day found the professor more and more the dominant power 
in the household. 

He did not attempt to dominate Captain Gaius, of course 
No spirit messages came for the latter, although Bathsheba daily 
expressed fervent hopes that they would begin to come pretty soon. 

‘Just as soon as you get en rapport, Gaius,” she said. “You 
must try and get that way.” 

“Tf this keeps on much longer, by time, I’ll get some way- 
drunk or disorderly or somethin’,” grumbled her brother under 
his breath. Fortunately, Miss Bashby did not hear him. 

At the end of a fortnight, he was called back to Boston o 
business connected with thé repairs on the schooner. He was to 
remain in the city only a few days, but his mind was very ub 
easy concerning matters at home during even that brief absence 
It had seemed to him that the great Rand and his sister weft 
becoming more confidential, that there was a more tender aiid 
intimate note in the professor’s voice when he addressed het 
The captain thought of Bathsheba, his beloved sister and sok 
near relative, remembered, with a pang, that she had a few thor 
sands of her own which might seem to an adventurer bait suff 
cient, and contemplated dismal possibilities. A curly-hairel, 
psychic brother-in-law was one of them. : 

On the way up in the train, he sat in the seat with young 
Charles Rogers, son of Asaph Rogers, the South Harniss store 
keeper. Charlie Rogers—Captain Gaius liked him exceedingly= 
was a bright young fellow who had been at home fora short 
vacation. He wasa reporter on the Boston Star and had done 
some outside literary work—magazine “specials” and the like 
chatted, the captain suddenly remembered an instantt 
of this. 

“Say, Charlie,” he asked, “‘you know considerable abott 
mediums, don’t you?” 

“About which, Captain Bartlett?” 

“About mediums—spirit mediums, you know. You wilt 
some pieces for the papers once, showin’ up the crooked one 
didn’t you?” (Continued on page 165) 
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There was friendliness, too, a friendly informativeness, in her tone, as she stated simply, 


“We lived—Mary the queen, and I" 


Royal Unrepentant 


queen’s love-story 


By Dana Gatlin 


Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 


HEN Sharon learned that Mary Fotheringay was 
spending a few weeks in its humdrum midst, you can 
imagine the flutter in the village. That the flutter 
held nothing of censoriousness is illuminating. This 

New England village is as righteously prudish as the traditional 
New England spinster, and, as you know, Mary Fotheringay was 
almost as famed for her irregularity of life as for her real genius; 
but one of the rewards of acclaimed genius is the privilege of 
overriding certain social proprieties. Sharon bowed to Fotherin- 
@2y’s fame. Indeed, there were a few who, having seen her be- 
yond the footlights in her heyday, bowed to something else a 
little less general, a little more intimate—to her compelling per- 
sonal charm. You who have seen her as Mary Queen of Scots 
understand what I mean; no one who ever saw her in that, her 
most popular réle and her own favorite, could thereafter feel 
quite impersonal toward the delineator of the ill-fated but truly 
royal unrepentant. Moreover, Fotheringay was nearly sixty 
now, and it is comparatively easy to withhold censure from 
Withering age. 

_ Yes; all Sharon fluttered —— at her presence, including 
little June Simpson, who fluttered most of all. Now, Mary 


Fotheringay’s life-story has been too widely rehearsed for chis 
fragment to have any biographical value, and the present pur- 
~~ is at once more minute and more outreaching than the 

iographist’s, anyway—in biographies, the most important 
things are often left out. I mean that few accounts of her career 
and accomplishments would include mention of June Simpson; 
yet it is the entry of June, an inconspicuous slip of a village girl, 
that gives this side-light on Mary Fotheringay its wider signifi- 
cance, that makes it worth the telling. 

The village knew how Miss Fotheringay happened to be there. 
Broken’down from the strain of an ill-advised tour, the heroically 
ambitious old favorite had sought rest in a sanatorium in an 
adjacent town; then one day, while motoring through the hills, 
she had chanced upon Sharon and immediately capitulated to its 
tranquil charm. 

Here, indeed, was a place for rest. Impulsively, as was charac- 
teristic of her, Miss Fotheringay sought lodgings, and found them 
in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Caleb Barnidge. The house was 
almost two centuries old, and it had been in the family of Mrs. 
Barnidge, born Susan Parrott, for more than a hundred years. 
Beautiful chiefly through its simplicity, the old house, ts Mary 
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Fotheringay, seemed a temple of Peace. And she chanced, just 
then, to be thirsting for peace. It was her fortune that Susan 
Barnidge was, with her sickly husband, hard pressed for funds; 
for the old Parrott house had never before in its history enter- 
tained “‘paying guests.” 

Miss Fotheringay was soon installed, with her maid, in rooms 
on the second floor. In these homely surroundings, she took 
unaffected delight. 

The third Sunday of her stay in Sharon she was sitting by her 
window, thinking how sweet was the air that lifted up from Susan 
Barnidge’s flower garden, when the door opened and Rosa, her 
maid, entered. Rosa was nearly as old as her mistress, a silent, 
undersized little body, with thin, tight hair and dark, luster- 
less eyes which looked as if sorrow or chronic moroseness 
had quenched all the joy in them. Not an attractive or a 
cheerful companion, yet Mary Fotheringay confided in her more 
than in any other human being. Rosa had dressed her for the 
part of Mary Stuart more than a quarter-century ago, and, save 
for the three years of an unhappy marriage, had been in her em- 
ploy ever since. 

Rosa rearranged some books on a table, shifted a vase, brushed 
at a chair—a pretense of business surely, for the room was spick 
and span. While engaging herself with these trifles, she glanced 
under her dark eyelids at the relaxed figure of her mistress. At 
last, she spoke. 

“ Madame is unhappy.” 

“ And how do you gather that, Rosa?” 

Rosa stood stolid but concerned. 

“T know you’re not happy,” she persisted. 

Then, as if drifting off on a side current 
of thought, Mary Fotheringay said mus- 
ingly: 

“What is happiness I wonder? I remem- 
ber once, when I was a child, running off 
from a crowd of picnickers to be alone. It 
was the sort of day that made you 
long to lose your own identity in the 
glory about you. A boy ran after 
me, I remember—his name was 
Fred. I made him keep quiet. And 

I sat in the warm October sun, 
breathing in the pungent scent of 
walnut hulis, watching the trembly =~ 
glitter of the trees, absorbing the 
delicious warm sunshine. Saying 
nothing, thinking nothing, not even 
feeling consciously; just sitting 
there—quiescent. I think 

I was completely happy, 

that hour.” Her voice 

had softened to a dreamy 

note. “And I remember 
another time—when I 

was a grown woman, 

after I’d experienced too 
much of what life may 
mean. I was sitting in 

a garden with a man I 
loved—perhaps the only 

man I ever truly loved. 

The air was like per- 
fumed velvet, and there 
were faint-glimmering 
stars. My head was 
against his shoulder—his 

coat was of some rough, prickly 
material. And that shoulder, 
I remember, seemed the only 
tangible thing in the universe. 
I seemed to be swinging in 
space against that rough 
shoulder. I hardly breathed— 
was afraid to breathe—lest it 
break some spell. I wanted to 
stay like that till the end of 
time, lost in something—I 
don’t know exactly what—in 
the wash of the universe or in 
the invisible flowing tide of his 
tenderness. Maybe it was both 
things in one—his tenderness 
seemed all mixed up with in- 
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finity and eternity that night. 
I’ve ever known—the man I loved.” 
“That was Mr. Chris.” There was nothing 
pertinent in the maid’s remark—just a simple 
“Yes; it was Mr. Chris.” 


His was the tenderest Nature 


inquisitive or im. 
statement, 


Madame nodded abstractedly, 


Rosa didn’t appear surprised at these confidences; she had 
been the recipient of her mistress’s outpourings of ‘soul for pong 


many years. She made no further response. 
was expected of her. 
trifles which needed no attention. 


She knew None 


So she continued busying herself with 


“TI think that that, after all, must be the answer,” Madam, 
went on presently. “That’s what happiness is. To Jose your. 
self in something bigger than yourself, in something vas} and 
complete—to forget your ambitions and aspirations and desires, 
Otherwise, no matter what you get out of life, you fail of con. 
tent. Don’t.you.think that’s so, Rosa?” 

Called on for a direct answer, Rosa had to speak. 

‘“You’ve had a great deal from life, madame.” 

Madame nodded:-slightly several times. 

“Yes; a great deal. Fame, love, luxury, excitement—peye 
any chance to be dull. You're right, Rosa—I’ve had a grea 
deal. Surely I’ve nothing- to complain of. Surely— (hy 
comique, eh?” . She suddenly interrupted herself in a sprightly 
tone. “Sitting here reminiscing—and just about to moralize! | 
am getting old, Rosa. Get my walking-boots—I’m going to take 
my antiquity out into the’sunshine a while.”’- 

Presently, hatless, she passed softly down the stairs and out 
into the’drowsy mid-afternoon. 

As she walked up the sunny street, from windows and porches 
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che was stared at with interested, friendly eyes. From the porch 
of the old mansion—dated “1746” above its doorway—which 
yas still called “the Dakin place,” though now owned and 
as a summer residence by the Jenkinses (the talcum- 
wder Jenkinses), June. Simpson waved her an eager greet- 
ing. June was sitting there with her father, the local doctor, 
ies an informal Sunday-afternoon “visit” such as still 
vails in neighborly Sharon, Mr. Jenkins, whose shrewd 
but good-natured face needs no description for those who have 
gen its presencment on his talcum-boxes, gazed after the 


ress. 
weiishe’s a wonder,” ne was moved to observe. “From the back, 


June had an odd sense 
of kindred youth with 
this woman of over fifty—this woman of 


"i whom she had heard so many thrilling things 


she still looks like a girl. And she must be well past fifty— 
you’ve got to hand it to her!” 
Mrs. Jenkins was eying the uncovered ruddy-gold hair from 


which the sun struck vagrant gleams. 
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“She’d look better, though, if she wouldn’t dye her hair.” 

“7 think her hair’s perfectly wonderful!” broke out June de- 
fensively.. ‘I don’t believe she dyes it at all!” 

The elders smiled indulgently. They knew that, to impres- 
sionable June, the actress was a goddess, an impeccable divinity. 

“Well, I guess the color was natural enough once,” said Mr. 
Jenkins. ‘It’s always been like that from the early days. I 
remember when I saw her in the premiére of ‘The Royal Unre- 
pentant’——”’ 

He lapsed into reminiscence of that memorable event, by nature 
never loath to reveal he’d seen much of the world in his day. 
He narrated the varied simplicity, the brilliance, the wayward 
yet gracious force of her personality. There 
was irresistible charm attached to every 
word she spoke, to every movement she 
made. In that last scene, he said, when 
the unlucky queen tricked herself out in 
velvet and jewels and, with smiling 
gallantry, went to meet death as her 
final adventure, there wasn’t a man 
or woman in the house with dry eyes. 

June was listening breathlessly. 

“A great dramatic réle with the 
right woman to play it,” continued 
Mr. Jenkins. ‘I used to see some- 
thing of the man who wrote it,” he 
added, with a certain pride. 

“Indeed? That must have been 
very interesting. He was her hus- 
band, wasn’t he?” asked the doctor 
innocently. 

“Oh, no—they were never mar- 
ried.- They were in Italy at the 
time—” Remembering the presence 
of June, Mr. Jenkins broke off, then 
took another tangent. ‘He was a 
dark, romantic-looking chap—women 
were crazy about him. Nice fellow, 
too, though a bit too foreign for my 
taste. He was half-Italian, you 
know; name sounded devilish queer— 
Andrea Robinson.” 

“Oh—you’re talking about An- 
dreal” 

At June’s exclamation, Doctor 
Simpson turned a startled glance on 
his daughter. 

“What do you know about him?” 
he demanded. 

“Oh, not much. Miss Fotheringay 
just happened to mention him once, 
and I remembered the name. She 
was talking about youth—she talks 
about funny things but in a beauti- 
ful way. And she said she’d known 
just one person who had the gift of 
eternal youth—that, when he was 
old, she couldn’t vision Andrea’s eyes 
ever becoming sunken and dull, or 
his restless hands ever growing withered or still. Only,. 

she put it much better than that—Miss Fotheringay 
always puts things beautifully.” 

“You seem to have got the gist of it,” commented 
her father. But, despite his dry tone, the little doctor 
looked vaguely worried. He was wondering whether he’d 
acted wisely in permitting June to see so much of this 

stranger in their midst. True, Miss Fotheringay was a celebrity, 
and quite old now, and an undeniably charming woman. Yet, 
for a restless, impressionable child like June— Perhaps it was 
paternal worriment that made him adopt a moralizing tone. 
‘Well, for all her glittering career,’’ he said, “ Miss Fotheringay 
is an unhappy woman to-day. It goes to show that worldly 
glitter turns into vain baubles in the end.” 

“Why, father—how can you say she isn’t happy? She’s the 
gayest, sweetest person! You almost forget she’s old.” 

“Doctors have a way of knowing these things,” said the father 
enigmatically. 

“Fotheringay never had any luck,” stated Mr. Jenkins. “I 
don’t mean in material things, of course. But in the things that 
make for real contentment. Look at the men she married! 
First, a young whippersnapper out of her troupe, who stole her 
jewelry to give to some cheap little chorus-girl. That was a 
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choice bit of Broadway scandal twenty or thirty years ago. Then 
Grafton. Grafton had money and position, but—Lord!— 
a man of ice, if ice can be superior and. smug. They say he fell 
in love with her fame instead of herseli—wanted to marry the 
most fascinating woman in America—and they ended fighting 
like cats and dogs.” 

Tom,” corrected Mrs. Jenkins; ‘‘she married somebody 
else before Grafton.” 

“You're right,” conceded the husband amiably. “A fellow 
named Christopher—Christopher—I can’t remember the fel- 
low’s name; he wasn't conspicuous in any way. But if he was 
satisfactory, he didn’t have a chance to prove it. Died on the 
honeymoon. I said Fotheringay didn’t have any luck.” 

. “She’s certainly a lonely woman now,” said the doctor, his eye 
upon June. 

“She has her son,’’ amended Mrs. Jenkins. . 

“Yes; and just to prove that her bad luck holds,” pronounced 
Mr. Jenkins, returning triumphantly to center-stage. “Of 

- course, she had to choose the whippersnapper actor for her boy’s 
father. A chip off the old block. Weak, conceited, extrava- 
gant. They say it was his demands for money that drove his 
mother out on this last tour, though she was in no physical con- 
dition to stand it. A precious prop for her old age!” 

“Miss Fotheringay was expecting him for this week-end,” 
offered June. “But I guess he didn’t come.” 

“A precious prop for her old age!” reiterated Mr. Jenkins. He 
paused a moment, musing, then was impelled to philosophize. 

“Strange, the mistakes that women make who have the pick of 
the lot! Mistakes in marriage, I mean. Darned funny!” 

Young June sat with glowing eyes fixed on space. Was she, 
perhaps, visioning the past glory of this woman who stood out, so 
exotic, in their humdrum midst? An old woman now, to be sure, 
but one who had known countless successions of adorers—yeat 
after year—the pick of the lot—— 

Her father’s voice recalled her. 

**June, there’s Fred going by. He spoke to you.” 

Rather petulantly, June turned her face away. 

“I’m not speaking to Fred.” 

“Oh, another lover’s quarrel? That means I’ll get a few nights’ 
early sleep, I guess—not having to slip down to see that the 
premises are clear and things locked up.” 

The little doctor chuckled, as if he considered this parental 
banter really amusing. But June sat with contracted brows, 
gazing in the direction Mary Fotheringay had taken. 

Meanwhile, the latter, wrapped in a sort of gentle melancholy, 
had pursued her way up the street to where it runs plump into 
the white palings which guard Sharon’s burying-ground. 

The cemetery, with its soft, velvety slopes and rows of ancient 

slabs, accorded with her mood. Not that she desired death, but 
she desired peace, and here peace lived eternal. 
’ But, as she rested among the ancient tombstones, there came 
swiftly up to her one whose zest to live was panting in pursuit of 
whatever life might give. June, who was pretty enough to wear 
her name gracefully, with eyes wide-opened and dark, and cheeks 
the hue of wild roses, and a full mouth that hinted of petulance, 
sank down to the sward at the actress’s feet. 

“TI thought you came here,” she said. ‘So I followed.. Do 
you mind?” - 

Mary Fotheringay had always been susceptible to adulation, 
and, these latter days, she felt a yearning tenderness toward all 
young creatures; so, though she preferred solitude just now, she 
smiled a welcome. 

“‘Of course I don’t mind,” she answered. “Who can disparage 
a compliment? Though it’s a compliment I hardly deserve,” 
she went on. “A beautiful day and Sunday afternoon—where’s 
that good-looking boy who worships you with his eyes?” 

The girl’s mouth took on its petulant curve. 

“Oh, don’t let’s talk about him!” 

“Ah, you’ve quarreled?” June nodded morosely. “Don’t 
look so downhearted, my dear. That’s one of the blessings of 
youth—to quarrel with your sweetheart, just so things may be 
sweeter after reconciliation.” 

“But I don’t think I want any reconciliation—not ever!”’ 

“Why, my dear, I thought you loved this boy of yours—that 
you were engaged.” 

“We are—were, | mean”—quickly correcting herself. “But” 
—she hesitated, her expression still gloomy, then resumed: 
“I’ve a chance to go down to the city in the fall. I’ve done some 
stenography for Mr. Jenkins who summers here, and he’s offered 
me a steady position.”’ 

“ And he doesn’t like that, naturally.” 

“No. He wants to get married in the fall. But I—well, can 
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- you: blame me’’—defensively—“ if I -want to see something ofj 
first?” 
Mary Fotheringay leaned forward; with one of.those Bracely, 
wonderfully quick, almost feline movements - which gm ail 
remembered on the stage, she put her hand on the girl gm, 
-»“Be careful, child, with your decisions. I know Vout) 
dreams of adventure—but do adventures always pay Bagkw 
we spend for them? Many blossoms that seem sweet Tipen ; 
bitter fruit, my dear.” 

Had not the girl revered this celebrity so much, she would hy 
impatiently thrown off that delicately withered hand, Agij gad 
she looked-up almost sullenly. 

“You’ve had your adventures,” she reminded. 

The older woman did not rebuke the impertinence, ~ 

“Yes; and that gives me the right to advise you nowy, 
answered gently. “Listen, my dear: I’m about to tell yoy 
little story out of my past life.” ? 

She proceeded in a reminiscent tone, a humorous little twist; 
her lips, but a curious expression in her long red-brown eyes=4h 
were as if fixed on things invisible to other human beings; _~ 

“His name was Fred, and he was my first sweetheart.” He, 
the listening girl gave an involuntary start, but the speaker yw, 
not heeding. “He was my sweetheart from the days when, jj 
knee-trousers, he used to deliver milk at our kitchen door | 
lived with my grandmother, and his family were neighbors ay 
kept Jersey cows. Sometimes he’d let me help milk them, 

“Well, Fred was in love with me from the time I helped hig 
milk the cows. I was in love with him, too—principally becayy 
he had unhappy eyes, I think. He used to say it was I whom 
him unhappy. _ There were other boys, too, you know—thoug)| 
liked Fred best. Lord, I haven’t thought of those days for j 
thousand years!. It makes me feel old—old!”’ 

But June, just then, had an odd sense of kindred youth wil 
the woman of over fifty—this woman of whom she had heard y 
many thrilling things, this celebrity, with her renown and te 
experiences and her withering skin, had just revealed hergelfas; 
young girl. June, sitting with her chin propped on her handan! 
with her dark lashes lowered on her flushed cheek, throbbedto 
unique bond, to a singular sense of intimacy. 

“To think you came from a little town, too!” she mutinured 

“Yes; a little town. Smaller,even, than Sharon. Butatys 
a sweet place,” she went on musingly. “Terribly sweet iimen: 
ory—though I thought it poky enough when I ran away fmt” 

“You ran away?” broke in June eagerly. “Then youtdidn! 
marry Fred, did you?” x 
_ “Oh, no. I left him’in the poky little town. He’s marrigtioy 
since, and is outrageously, inconsiderately happy,.1 fear”==wil 
another fleeting smile... ““And I ran away to taste the adventins 
of life.” June was listening breathlessly, flushed with some visi 
bright and keen. The actress continued: “I was thirsty-fordie 
I wanted to crush the grapes of every human experience=ani 
drink and drink. And I drank, I was thirstier stu?” 

Her voice had sunk to a somber pitch, but June leaned forwan), 

“Oh, it must have been splendid—splendid! And Gt shows 
that even if you live in a poky little town, your dreams'¢ansill 
come true.” : 

“Ah, yes—the dreams can come true.” There was something ¥* 
whimsical in the momentary twist of her lips. “But-it@ait 
taking the lids off beautiful- boxes. -The boxes are beautiful til 
in them are ugly things—promises that are a string of li¢s, Rom 
age that is insincere, splendor that has a canker at its Rea 
Then, when you find you have been cheated, you have no mor 
beautiful boxes to choose from. For the boxes of dreamsarg » 
offered only to the young.” 

“You surely don’t mean that you wish—you’d stayed in thi! 
poky little town with Fred?” 

The actress gave a slight shrug—hardly perceptible, but eb 
quent of Mary Fotheringay’s power. In it was expressed 2 
world of humorous resignation. 

“What would be the use of wishing? That’s one thing yo 
must live to learn, child with the name of youth and love. Ad, 
if June could but come back, how would we choose our paths 
anew? But no magic can ever recapture that boon.” Suddenly 
she smiled amusedly. “Do you know, it’s very curious, My 
dear—a lovely, prankish little twist of fate—that I should be 
talking like this to you. For across the years I can hear another 
tired, disillusioned woman trying to talk truths to another g# 
who craved—oh, desperately!—to tear away the veil which hid 
Fate’s face. Only, in this case, J was the girl—and J didat 
like to hear truths, either. For she discouraged my hazy dreams, 
and advised me to settle down with my nice, adoring Fred.’ 


Rosa rearranged some books on a table. She glanced under her dark eyelids at the relaxed figure of her mistress. 
At last, she spoke. “Madame is unhappy * 


“But you didn’t do it,” reminded June doggedly. 

The narrator seemed hardly to have heard. She proceeded in 
reminiscent miood, her eyes fixed again in some far-focused 
scrutiny. 

“Ah, she was a silly young thing, that ardent-eyed, dream- 
tossed Mary! Something pathetic about her, too—those dreams 
soaring up and out like flame. The dreams had to have their 
way. Later, she was called selfish, ruthless, in her ambitions; 
but she never shirked any personal hardship to see them ful- 

. The dreams had to have their way—it was like fate.” 

It was only natural for June to ask why it was like fate, and 
the actress came back to her with that humorous, gently satiric 
glow once more showing in her éyes. 

id you ever happen to hear how I got my stage name— 


Fotheringay?” June shook her head. “That’s as concrete an 
answer as I could give, I think. Fate muddles herself up for us 
on purpose—she’s a cryptic, cagy old lady. But she instilled 
into me an early adoration of the Queen of Scots. Mary Stuart 
was my heroine of heroines. I used to read everything about 
her that our little public library offered—everything. I remem- 
ber my naive delight when I fancied I could detect in myself a 
certain physical resemblance to her. I read that she had auburn 
hair, too, and dimples, and a ‘delicately drooping nose,’ and 
‘sidelong eyes.’ I dare say I’d have copied the sidelong expres- 
sion if necessary—I was such an absurd goose—but luckily I 
didn’t need to; Fred used to say it was my eyes he was in love 
with. Well, it intrigued me—my foolish fancy of resemblance. 
Fate! And, as I read, I could see those dramatic, heatoriead 
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scenes more vividly than actual things about me—the baby 
queen’s troublous little life, hurried from stronghold to strong- 
hold, the early pampered days in France, the panoplied marriage 
to the young French dauphin, walls hung with cloth of pure- 
spun gold, and the young queen in a blue-velvet robe covered 
with silver lilies and flashing gems, her fair young brow weighted 
with a-diamond coronet worth half a million crowns. That 
scene of magnificence stood out in my mind second only to the 
tragic finale. Queen Mary at Fotheringay! How it captured 
my imagination! I could‘see the dauntless queen, tracing, with 
the point of her diamond ring, upon her prison-window, 


“From the top of all my trust, 
-Mishap hath Taid me in the dust. 


“And the unparalleled magnificence of her at the very end— 
condemned; on her way to the block, still untamed, unrepent- 
ant, dressed as for a festival—black-and-crimson velvet spangled 
all over with gold! Queen Mary at Fotheringay! 

“T was so possessed I took the name of Fotheringay to add to 
the Mary I already fortuitously owned. I considered it an omen. 
It was—and more. A symbol. 

“T talk too much,” she suddenly interrupted herself in a light 
tone. “To no purpose, too—for I’m old enough to know the 
folly of trying to give advice. Come; forget the maudlin gar- 
rulity of an old woman.” 

June seemed absorbed in some disturbing thought. 

“You know,” she said, “it’s a funny thing. I—wish my boy 
wasn’t named Fred, too.” 

“There’s potency in the suggestiveness of names,”’ commented 
Mary Fotheringay. 

June’s brows were. contracting. 

“Maybe,” she said uncertainly, “maybe I’d better wait a 
while——” 

“Yes; talk it over with your boy. And remember that, in 
the sum of our years, June comes but once—and that it sows the 
seed for our autumn harvest.” 

Then the actress caught herself up and smiled once more, her 
seriousness dissolving like snowflakes under sun. 

“Heavens! I seem bound to preach to-day. Forgive me, my 
dear. Old people love to moralize, you know.” 

Nevertheless, later, as she watched the girl’s figure move 
swiftly across the sward toward the cemetery gate, she thought: 
% eof going to telephone her boy. I hope I did right—it was 
rig t ! 

For a while, she stayed on in the burying-ground, but her earlier 
mood of serenity had deserte 1 her. Over yonder, the hills lifted 
themselves just as immutably calm; here at hand, the emeral- 
velvet slopes and the orderly rows of white slabs spoke just as 
much as before of eternal peace, but ghosts, more disturbing 
than any which could have arisen from under these stones, flut- 
tered close to mar her tranquillity. She gave an impatient ges- 
ture; it was that girl who had thrown her off—that girl with her 
foolish dreams and ardent eyes! At last, she forsook the burying- 
ground and went back to the old house. 

In the sitting-room, Mrs. Barnidge was playing the phono- 
graph for old Caleb. She sometimes kept it up for hours—Mary 
Fotheringay often marveled at her patience. Old Caleb, sickly 
and peevish, must have been a trial, but Susan Barnidge never 
gave a sign that she so considered him. She did most of her 
own work, but was never too busy or too tired to minister to his 
fretful whims. She was a saint. She must have been pretty 
once, too; she was faded now, but she showed traces of vivacious 
prettiness. 

Pondering her hostess’s situation, wondering if she were so 
supremely content as she appeared, Mary Fotheringay took a 
seat in one of the walnut rockers of the old parlor and listened to 
those tunes old Caleb favored. Presently, Caleb fell asleep, and 
Mrs. Barnidge tiptoed to the machine and turned it off. The 
lodger rose to go up-stairs. At the door, she paused to look at 
a little framed parchment panel lettered in Chinese. 

“What does this say, Mrs. Barnidge?” she asked softly, over 
her shoulder. 

Mrs. Barnidge tiptoed across the room. 

“Tt’s Chinese for ‘peace’-—symbols, you know—the lotus 
flower, the little bench, and the still pool. It was sent me from 
China years ago.” 

“You have friends in China?” 

It was an idle question idly spoken. But Mary Fotheringay 
could have sworn a swift flush suffused her hostess’s cheek. 
The latter glanced cautiously over her shoulder toward the sofa 
as, in a quick undertone, she replied: 
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“No; not now. He’s dead. He was a man who visited here 
in Sharon the summer before I was married. He was a fey 
roving kind of boy—always off to strange places. That's wh 
re sr me this—kind of making fun of me as a prosy stares. 

Mrs. Barnidge ended on a quick-drawn breath, as if fearful 
that she had said too much. But her guest only commented 
that the panel was “very quaint.” 

“I love quaint things,” she added. “Perhaps you'd lét ihe 
take it up-stairs and copy off the characters? I'd like to haye 
a panel just like it.” 

As Mrs. Barnidge, immensely flattered at the celebrity’s jp. 
terest, took down the panel, Mary Fotheringay’s ponderings took 
anew slant. Had this contented saint, also, once known youth's 
lust for life and adventure? And, if so, had her grayer choice 
brought her, in the end, the more satisfying reward? It would 
seem so. 

“Couldn’t you come up and sit with me a while?” she asked 
suddenly. ‘Your husband’s asleep, and, somehow, I don’t seem 
good company for myself to-day.” 

“Oh, I’d love to!  You’re such a tonic.”’. 

“No; it’s you who are the tonic.” * | 

Mrs, Barnidge blushed deprecatingly; then glanced toward 
the sofa. 

“But you mustn’t let me stay long. Caleb may wake up any 
minute—he misses me if I’m not there when he wakes.” 

The actress didn’t speak until they were at the head of the 
stairs; then she turned and let her hand rest a moment on the 
other woman’s sleeve. ' 

“You make me ashamed,” she murmured. “So unselfish— 
and always so sweet in your unselfishness.” 

Mrs. Barnidge blushed again; she seemed almost embarrassed. 
But before she could answer, her guest had moved on swiftly 
into her own sitting-room and was speaking to Rosa. 

“There hasn’t, by chance, any telegram come for me?” 

“No, madame.” 

The maid’s dark eyes had a curious expression. 

“Very well,” said the mistress; ‘I sha’n’t need you fora 
while. I was expecting my son to-day,” she explained to her 
visitor, “and can’t help being frightfully disappointed. You 
see, I’m selfish.” 

“There’s nothing very selfish in that.” i 

“Qh, yes, there is! I forget youth’s insistence on a sort of 
divine right to engross itself with its own affairs. I find myself 
complaining—now that the shoe’s on the other foot.” She 
smiled whimsically as she went on: “You know, they say that 
some natures need retribution of a direct sort to give them a 
conscience. Only, the conscience, in that case, is belated.- I'm 
thinking of my grandmother—I'd like to talk to you about my 
grandmother, because you remind me so much of her.” 

“1?” asked Mrs. Barnidge, surprised. 

“Tn only one trait, perhaps—but it’s the outstanding trait 
in you both. Unselfishness—I should say selflessness, rather. 
You see, I was an orphan, and she brought me up from a baby. 
I can’t remember my mother or father; it was my grand- 
mother always. She was a frail little thing, but I, with the 
sublime thoughtlessness of youth, let her do for me as though 
it were she who was young and strong. And I repaid it all by 
breaking her heart. I ran away from home when I was eighteen.” 

“But, of course, your wonderful success atoned for all that,” 
said Mrs. Barnidge, wanting to console. 

The actress shook her head. 

“T think not. You see, she came of sternly Puritanical 
old stock—I was a sort of wild olive that branched up without 
rime or reason. She was an angel, but—well, certain things 
would hurt her. Terribly. And the life of the stage is rather— 
disorganized; at least, my life was. She heard rumors—you 
see, I never saw her after I ran away.” P 

She paused a moment, then resumed, soberly, but with 
that characteristic edge of gentle irony which, at times, 
touched her tone not so much with cynicism as half-amusement. 

“Sometimes, in my most triumphant hours, I’ve seemed 
to hear a sound of soundless laughter, of noiseless mockery. 
It was the night I achieved my first stellar success—my premiere 
as Mary Stuart—while I was still dressed in the queen’s velvet 
robe and jewels, while I was still tingling from my repeated 
curtain-calls, that I found in my dressing-room the telegram 
which told me my grandmother was dead. A cold—pnetr 
monia—and that startling, ruthless swiftness with which life can 
be snatched away. I think that’s what hurts the worst—that 
I never had a chance to try to explain—to try to make her 
understand my appreciation of her. (Continued on page 86) 
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Geese 


Rex Beach on 
“Why is a 
hunterP”’ 


OST men enjoy hunting, or 
would if they had a chance, 
but there is a small, ab- 
normal minority who are. 

hopeless addicts to the chase. 
To them, the fiscal year begins 
with the opening of the deer- 
season or the start of the duck- 
flight, and ends when “birds 
and quadrupeds may no longer 
be legally possessed.” 

To this class I belong. I 
offer what follows, not as an 
excuse but as a plea in ex- 
tenuation. It is a feeble effort 
to paint the optimistic soul of 
a sportsman, to show how im- 
possible it is to prevent him 
from having a good time, no 
matter how his luck breaks, and, 
ina general way, to answer the question: 
‘Why is a hunter?” 

There is no satisfactory answer to that ~ 
query; hunters are merely born that way. 
Something in their blood manifests itself in 
regular accord with the signs of the zodiac. In 
my case, for instance, when autumn brings the 
open season, I suffer a complete and _ baffling 
change of disposition. I am no longer the splen- The only 

i, upright citizen whose Christian virtues are book that 
4 joy to his neighbors and an inspiration to the stirs my languid 
youth of his community. No. I grow furtive soul is that thrill- 


and restless; honest toil irks me. I begin to ing work, ‘Syllabus 
chase sparrows and point meadow-larks and of the Fish and Game 


bark at rabbit-tracks. I fall ill and manifest Regulations 
a & symptoms which demand a change of 
climate and surcease from the grinding routine. 
I sigh and complain. I moan in my sleep, and my appetite 
ss. The only book that stirs my languid soul is that 
g work, “Syllabus of the Fish and Game Regulations.” 
Ph adept have I become at simulating the signs of overwork 
at seldom am I denied a hunting-trip to save my tottering 


health. Mind you, I do not advocate 
deceit. I abhor hypocrisy in the home, and 
I merely recount my own method of pro- 
cedure for the benefit of such fellow hunts- 
men as may be in need of first aid. 

I was suffering the ravages of suppressed 
desires common to my kind, when, several 
autumns ago, a friend told me about a form 
of wild-goose shooting in vogue on the outer 
shoals of Pamlico Sound, North Carolina, 
and ucterly stampeded my processes of 
orderly thought. 

“They use rolling blinds on the sand- 
bars,” he told me. ‘They put down live 
decoys, a couple hundred yards away: then, 
when the geese come in, they ro!l 
the blind up to them. You don’t 
move while they’re looking. When 
they rubber, you hold your breath, 
and, if religiously inclined, you pray. 
When they lower their heads, you 
push the blind forward. A goose is 
a poor judge of distance, and you 
can roll right up to him if you 
know how.” 

I didn’t believe him; but the next 
day I was en route to North Carolina,.and I 
have been back there every year since. I 
have shot from rolling blinds, stake-blinds, 
and batteries. Sometimes I have good luck; 
again I do not. But nothing destroys my 
enjoyment, and every trip isa success. Once 
I am away with a gun on my arm, I become a 
nomad, a siwash; I return home only when my 
sense of guilt becomes unbearable and when the 
warmth of my wife’s letters approaches zero. 

And I have done well down there. At first, I 
went alone, traveled light, and spent little money. Now I take 
friends with me. This year there were five of us in the party— 
Maximilian Foster and Grantland Rice, fellow scribes, and Duke 
and Duchess, two English setters of breeding that we took 
along to investigate the quail-resources of the country. a 
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Max had made 
the trip once be- 
fore; so he needed 
no urging to go 
again. There was every 
reason why Grant 
should remain at his 
desk, but we argued 

that there might well 

be problems of tra- 
jectory involved in 
goose-shooting which 
would revolutionize 
the golf industry if 
thoughtfully studied. 

Who could better in- 

vestigate this promis- 

ing field than a recog- 
We had only to suggest 


Anybody can give me any kind 
of dog at any time 
nized golf paranoiac like him? 
this line of thought; 
Grant rose hungrily to 
the bait. He promised 
to follow us a week 
later. 


Here each wary old gander and his mate watch their young folks make social 
engagements for the following season 


to take its course 


Now, a word about Duke and Duchess. In my time I haye 
owned many dogs, for a dog is something I lack the force of 
character to refuse. Anybody can give me any kind of dog at 
any time, and I am grateful—to the point of tears. That is 
how these two came to our house—as gift dogs—and they made 
me very happy for a while, because I had always wanted a pair 
of setters. Frankly, however, they abused their welcome, for 
there has seldom been merely a pair of them. I have presented 
setter puppies to my relatives and to my friends. I am now 
preparing a gift list of my business acquaintances and fellow 
club-members, but I am slowly losing ground, and my place grows 
more and more to resemble a Bide-a-Wee Home. 

I had never been able to hunt over this pair, for whenever 
I was ready for a trip, household duties prevented Duchess 
from going along. This time, however, conditions appeared to 
be propitious; so Max and I decided to do upland shooting 
while waiting for Grant to join us, and then wind up our hunt 
with a gigantic offensive against the ducks and geese. After 
watching Duke and Duchess point some of my pigeons and re- 
trieve corn-cobs, Max and I decided they were 
natural fgame-sleuths and could detect a bird in 
almost any disguise. If a quail hoped to escape 
them, it would have to wear hip-boots and a beard. 

Time long ago, when travel 
was no great hardship. But all thatis 
changed. Government operation 
of the railroads worked wonders, 
even in a brief time. Real de- 
mocracy prevails; train-crews are 
rough, gruff, and unmannerly, 
and even the lowly porter 
has learned the sovereign 
dignity of labor—and 
maintains it. Nor is there 
now any difference in the 
accommodations on the 
jerkwater feeders and the 
main lines, all that hav- 
ing yielded to the glorious 
leveling process. Trail- 
schedules are ingeniously 
arranged for the benefit 
of innkeepers at junction- 
points, and the last-nam 
are maintained for the 
purpose of allowing one 
train to escape before al- 
other can interfere withit 
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grows 


things, delirious with the heat 


Having missed connections wherever practical, and taken the 
dogs out for a walk in several towns of which we had never 
heard, Max and I arrived, in due course, at Beaufort, only 
twelve hours late. The guides were waiting with the boat, but 
they bore bad news. 

“There’s plenty of geese on the banks,” Ri told us, “but 
we’ve had summer weather, and the tides are so low there’s no 
shooting.”’ 

Seldom does a hunter make a long trip and encounter weather 
or game conditions that are anything except unparalleled. I 
have learned long since to anticipate the announcement that 
all would have been well had I arrived three weeks earlier or 
had I postponed my coming for a similar length of time; there- 
fore we ignored Ri’s evil tidings, pointed to Duke and Duchess, 
and forecast a bad week for any quail that were unwise enough 
to remain in the county. 

Both Ri and Nathan are banks-men, born and raised close to 
the Hatteras surf. They know nothing of quail-hunting; so 
we blue-printed it for them on the way to the dock. 

“High-schooled dogs like these are almost 
human,” we explained. “They are trained to 
pay no attention to anything except game-birds, 
but, with respect to them, their intelligence 
is uncanny, their instinct unerring. They 
will quarter a field on the run, pick up 
the scent of a covey, wheel and 
work up-wind to a point. When 
they come to a stand, you know 
you’ve got quail. You walk up, 
give them the word to 
flush; then they retrieve 
the dead birds, and lay 
them at your feet without 
marring a feather. It’s 
beautiful work.” 

While we were in the 
midst of this tribute, 
Duke, whose leash I had 
removed, squeezed out 
through the picket fence 
of a back yard with the 
palpitating remains of a 
white pullet in his mouth. 
He was proud; he was 
atremble with the ardor 
of the chase; the irate 
owner of the deceased 
fowl was at his heels, 


But how vain our hopes! The only birds we got were poor half-witted 


She is the only fifty-foot craft in existence that can navigate on 
a heavy frost or a light dew 


brandishing 
a hoe. 

settled 
with the 
outraged 
citizen; then 
engaged 
Duke in a tug of wartor <7 
the corpus delicti. Itwas 
a strictly fresh pullet; 
there was nothing cold- 
storage about it, for it 
stretched. | Meanwhile, 
Max explained how to 
break a dog of chicken- 
stealing. 

“Tie the dead _ bird 
round his neck where he 
can’t get at it. That will cure him.” 

“But why cure him?” 
Ri inquired earnestly. 
“Seems like (Continued 
on page 132) 


Whenever I was ready for 
a hunting-trip, household 
duties kept Duchess at home 
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XXXIX 
PASSING OF AN AGE 


HE marriage of Annette to Soames took place in 

Paris on the last day of January, 1901, with such 

privacy that not even Emily was told until it was 

accomplished. The day after the wedding, he brought 

her to one of those quiet hotels in London where more money 

can be spent for less result than anywhere else under heaven. 

Her beauty, in the best Parisian frocks, was giving him more 

satisfaction than if he had collected a perfect bit of china or a 

jewel of a picture; he looked forward to the moment when 

he would exhibit her in Park Lane, in Green Street, and at 
Timothy’s. 

The Queen was dead, the air of the greatest city upon earth 
gray with unshed tears. Fur-coated and top-hatted, with 
Annette beside him in dark furs, Soames crossed Park Lane, 
on the merning of the funeral procession, to the rails in Hyde 


Chancery 


Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 


Park. Little moved though he ever was by public matters, 
this event, supremely symbolical—this summing-up of a long, © 
rich period—impressed his fancy. In ’37, when she came to 
the throne, ‘“‘Superior Dosset” was still building houses to make 
London hideous, and James, stripling of twenty-six, just laying 
the foundations of his practise in the law. Coaches still ran; 
men wore stocks, shaved their upper lips, ate oysters out of 
barrels; “‘tigers” swung behind cabriolets; women said, “La!” 
and owned no property; there were manners in the land, and 
pigsties for the poor; unhappy devils were hanged for little crimes, 
and Dickens had but just begun to write. Well-nigh two genera- 
tions had slipped by, of steamboats, railways, telegraphs, bi- 
cycles, electric light, telephones, and now these motor-cars; 
of such accumulated wealth that eight per cent. had become 
three, and Forsytes were numbered by the thousand! Morals © 
had changed; manners had changed; men had become monkeys 
twice-removed; God had become Mammon—Mammon s0 
respectable as to deceive himself. Sixty-four years that favored 
property, and had made the upper middle class, buttressed, 
chiseled, polished it, till it was almost indistinguishable in 
manners, morals, speech, appearance, habit, and soul from the 
nobility. An era which had gilded individual liberty so that, 
if a man had money, he was free in law and fact, and if he 
had not money, he was free in law and not in fact. An era 
which had canonized hypocrisy, so that to seem-to be respect- 
able was to be. A great age, whose transmuting influence 
nothing had escaped save the nature of man and the nature of 
the universe. 

And to witness the passing of this age, London—its pet and 
fancy—was pouring forth her citizens through every gate into 
Hyde Park, hub of Victorianism, happy hunting-ground of 
Forsytes. Under the gray heavens, whose drizzle just kept 
off, the dark concourse gathered to see the show. The “‘good 
old” Queen, full of years and virtue, had emerged from her seclu- 
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A little behind them to the left, Soames saw a tallish man with a soft hat and short grizzling beard, and a tallish woman in 
a little round fur hat and veil. Jolyon and Irene! Talking, smiling at each other, close together, like Annette and 
himself! They had not seen him, and stealthily, with such a queer feeling in his heart. he watched those two 


This is John Galsworthy keyed to an inspired pitch, writing with a dramatic power and 
intensity that further proves him to be England’s most distinguished novelist. The story of the 


Forsyte family is reaching its final crisis. 


Soames, Man of Property’’—his possessive 


instinct still predominating—is at last forced to balance it with death. This instalment is one of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s greatest pieces of writing. 


sion for the last time to make a London holiday. From Hounds- 
ditch, Acton, Ealing, Hampstead, Islington, and Bethnal Green; 
from Hackney, Hornsey, Leytonstone, Battersea, and Fulham; 
and from those green pastures where Forsytes flourish— Mayfair 
and Kensington, St. James’s and Belgravia, Bayswater and 
Chelsea and the Regents Park—the people swarmed down on to 
the roads where death would presently pass with dusky pomp 
and pageantry. Never again would a queen reign so iong, or 
people have a chance to see so much history buried for their 
money. A pity the war dragged on, and that the wreath of 
victory would not be laid upon her coffin! All else would be 
there to follow and commemorate—soldiers, sailors, foreign 
princes, half-masted bunting, tolling bells, and, above all, the 
surging great dark-coated crowd, with perhaps a simple sadness 
here and there deep in hearts beneath black clothes put on by 
regulation. After all, it was more than a queen; it was a woman 
passing who had braved much sorrow, lived well and wisely 
according to her lights. 
_ Out in the crowd against the railings, with his arm 
in Annette’s, Scames:waited. Yes! The Age was passing! 
What with this Trades Unionism, and Labor fellows in the House 
of Commons, with Continental ficton, and something in the 
general feel of everything, not to be expressed in words, things 
were very different; he recalled the crowd on Mafeking night, 
and George Forsyte saying, “They’re all socialists; they want 
- goods.” Like James, Soames didn’t know—he couldn’t 
With Edward on the throne! It would never be as safe again 
as under good old Vicky! Convulsively, he squeezed his young 
wife’s arm. There, at any rate, was something substantially 
his own, domestically certain again at last-—something which 
made property worth while—a real thing once more. Pressed 
close against her and trying to ward others off, Soames was 
content. The crowd swayed round them, ate sandwiches, 
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and dropped crumbs on them; boys who had climbed the plane . 
trees chattered above; like monkeys, threw twigs and orange- 
peel. It was past time; they would be coming soon now! And, 
suddenly, a little behind them to the left, Soames saw a tallish 
man with soft hat and short grizzling beard, and a tallish woman 
in a little round fur hat and veil. Jolyon and Irene! Talking, 
smiling at each other, close together, iike Annette and himself! 
They had not seen him, and stealthily, with such a queer feeling 
in nis heart, he watched those two. They looked happy! 
What had they come here for—inherently illicit creatures, rebels 
from the Victorian ideal? What business had they in this 
crowd? Each of them twice exiled by morality—making a 
boast, as it were, of love and laxity! He watched them fasci- 
nated, admitting grudgingly, even with his arm thrust through 
Annette’s, that—that she—Irene— No! He would nof admit 
it. He turned his eyes away. He would mo? see them, and let 
the old bitterness, the old longing rise up within him. And 
then Annette turned to him and said: 

“Those two people, Soames; they know you, Iam sure. Who 
are they?” 

Soames nosed sideways. 

“What people?” 

“There—you see them? Just turning away. They know 
you.’ 

“No,” Soames answered. “A mistake, my dear.” 

“A beautiful face! And how she walks!” said Annette. “Elle 
est distinguée.”’ 

Soames looked then. Into his life, out of his life she had 
walked like that—swaying and erect, remote, unseizable—ever 
eluding the contact of his soul! He turned abruptly from that 
receding vision of the past. 

“You’d better attend,” he said; “they’re coming now.” 

But while he stood grasping her arm, seemingly intent on the 
head of the procession, he was quivering with the sense of always 
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down the dense crowds, 
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missing something, with instinctive regret that he had not 
got them both. 

Slow came the music and the march. Then, in silence, the 
long line wound in through the park gate. He heard Annette 
whisper, “How it is beautiful and sad!” felt the clutch of her 
hand as she stood up on tiptoe; and the crowd’s emotion gripped 
him. There it was—the bier of the Queen, coffin of the Age slow 
passing! And, as it went by, there came a murmuring groan from 
all the long line of those who watched, a sound such as Soames 
had never heard, so unconscious, primitive, deep, and wild, 
that neither he nor any knew whether they had joined in uttering 
it. Strange sound, indeed! The tribute of an Age to its own 
death. Ah! Ah! The hold on life had slipped. That which 
had seemed eternal was gone! The Queen—God bless her! 

It moved on with the bier, that traveling groan, as a fire 
moves on over grass in : 
a thin line; it kept step 
and marched alongside, 


mile after mile. It was 
a human sound, and-yet 
inhuman, pushed out by 
animal subconscious- 
ness, by intimate knowl- 
edge of universal death 
and change. None of 
us—none of us can hold 
on forever! 

It left behind it silence 
for a little—a very little 
—time; then tongues 
began, eager to retrieve 
interest in the show. 
Soames lingered 
just long enough 
to gratify An- 
nette, then took 
her out of the 
park to lunch at 
his father’s in 
Park Lane. 


James had 
spent the morn- 
ing gazing out of 
his bedroom win- 
dow. The last 
show he would 
see—last of so 
many! So she 
was gone! Well, 
she was getting an 
old woman. 
Swithin and he had seen 
her crowned—slim slip of a 
girl, not so old as Imogen! 
She had got very stout of 
late. Jolyon and he had 
seen her married to that 
German chap, her husband—he had turned 
out all right before he died and left her 
with that son of his. And he remembered 
the many evenings he and his brothers and 
their cronies had wagged their heads over 
their wine and walnuts and that fellow in 
nis salad days. And now he had come to 
the throne! They said he had steadied 
down; he didn’t know—couldn’t tell. He’d 
make the money fly still, he shouldn’t wonder. What 
a lot of people out there! It didn’t seem so very long 
since he and Swithin stood in the crowd outside West - 
minster Abbey when she was crowned, and Swithin had 
taken him to Cremorne afterward—rackety chap, Swithin 
—not much longer ago than Jubilee yearAvhen he had 
joined with Roger in renting a balcony in Piccadilly. Jolyon, 
Swithin, Roger—all gone, and he would be ninety in August! And 
there was Soames married again to a French girl. The French 
were a queer Ict, but they made good mothers, he had heard. 
Things changed! They said this German emperor was here for 
the funeral—his telegram to old Kruger had been in shocking 
taste. He shouldn’t be surprised if that chap made trouble 
some day. Change! Hm. Well, they must look after them- 


selves when he was gone—he didn’t know where he’d be. 

now Emily had asked Dartie to lunch, with Winifred and I 

to meet Soames’ wife—she was always doing something. 
there was Irene living with that fellow Jolyon, they said. He 
marry her now, he supposed. 

“My brother Jolyon,” he thought, “what would he have 
said to it all?” And, somehow, the utter impossibility of know. 
ing what his elder brother, once so locked up to, would haye 
said so worried James that he got up from his chair by the window 
and began slowly, feebly to pace the room. 

“She was a pretty thing, too,” he thought; ‘1 was fond of her. 
Perhaps Soames didn’t suit her—I don’t know—can’t tell, 
We never had any trouble witn our wives.” Women had changed 
—everything had changed! And now the Queen was dead— 
well, there it was! A movement in the crowd brought him to 
a standstill at the window, his nose touching the 
pane and whitening from the chill of it. They 
had got ber as far as Hyde Park Corner—they 
were passing now! Why didn’t Emily come up 
here where she could see, instead of fussing about 
lunch? He missed her at that moment—missed 
her! Through the bare branches 
of the plane trees, he could just 
see the procession, could see the 
hats coming oft the peoples’ heads 
—a lot of them would catch colds, 
he shouldn’t wonder. A voice be- 
hind him said, 

“You’ve got a 
capital view here, 
James.” 

“There you 
are!” muttered 
James. “Why 
didn’t you come 
before? You 
might have 


And he was 
silent, staring 
with all his might. 

“What’s that 
noise?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“There’s no 
noise,” returned 
Emily. “What 
are you thinking 
of? They wouldn’t 
cheer?” 

“T can hear it.” 

“Nonsense, 
James!” 

No sound came 
through those 
double panes; 
what James heard 
was the groaning 
in his own heart 
at sight of his 
Age passing. 

“Don’t you 
ever tell me where 
I’m _ buried,” he 
said suddenly. 
“Tshan’t want to 
know.” And he 
turned from the 
window. There 
she went, the 
old Queen; she'd 
hada lot of 
anxiety—she’d be 
glad to be out of 
it, he should 
think. 

Emily took 
up the hair- 


A maid came to the foot of his flight of 
stairs and said breathlessly, ‘‘The 
doctor wants to see you, sir” 


just time to 
brush ‘your 
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And. suddenly heart felt queer, warm, as if elated. . ‘‘Ma petite fleur!’’ Annette said softly. 


“Fleur, repeated Soames. 


_. she said, “before they come.. You must look your best, 
ames.’ 

“Ah!” muttered James. “They say, she’s pretty.” 

The meeting with his new daughter-in-law took place in the 
dining- -room. James was-seated by the fire when she was brought 
in. He placed his hands on the arms of the chair and slowly 
raised himself. Stooping; and immaculate ‘in his frock coat, 
thin as a line in Euclid; he teceived Annette’s hand in his; and the 
anxious eyes of his furrowed face, which had lost its color now, 
doubted above her. A little warmth came into them and into 
his cheeks, refracted from her bloom. 

“How are you?” he said, ,““You’ve been to see the Queen, I 
suppose.” In this way he greeted her from whom he hoped 
for a grandson of his name. And- ‘he added; “Did you have 
a good crossing?” 

Gazing at him, so old, thin, white, and spotless, Annette mur- 
mured something in French which James did not understand. 

“Yes, yes,’’ he said; ‘ ‘you want your lunch, I expect. Soames, 
ring the bell; we won’t wait for that chap Dartie.” 


he 


Fleur.’ We'll call her that” 


But at this moment they arrived. Dartie had refused to go 
out of his way to see ‘the old girl.”” With a cocktail beside him, 
he had “taken a squint” from the smoking-room of the Iseeum, 
so that Winifred and Imogen had been obliged to come back from 
the park to fetch him thence. His brown eyes rested on Annette 
with a stare of almost startled satisfaction. This was the second 
beauty that fellow Soames had picked up! What women could 
see in him, he didn’t know. Well, she would play him the same 
game as the other, no doubt; but in the mean time he was a 
lucky devil! And he brushed up his mustache, having regained 
almost all his flesh and his assurance. Despite the comfort- 
able efforts of Emily, Winifred’s composure, Imogen’s inquiring 
friendliness, Dartie’s showing-off, and James’ solicitude about 
her food, it was not, Soames felt, a successful lunch for his bride. 
He took her away very soon. 

“Ce Monsieur Dartie,’” said Annette, in the cab, ‘‘ye n’aime 
pas ce type-la.” ; 

“No, by Jove!” said Soames. 

“Your sister is veree amiable, and the girl is pretty. Your 
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father is veree old. I think your mother has trouble with him; 
I should not like to be her.” 

Soames nodded, feeling the shrewdness, the clear, hard judg- 
ment in his young wife; it disquieted him a little. The thought 
may have just flashed through him, too: “When I’m eighty, 
she'll be fifty-five, having trouble with me!” 

“There’s just one other house of my relations I 
must take you to,” he said. “You'll find it funny, 
but we must get it over, and then we’ll dine and 
go to the theater.” 

In this way he prepared her for Timothy’s. But 
Timothy’s was different. They were so glad to see 
dear Soames after this long, long time; and this 
was Annette! 

‘You are so pretty, my dear—almost too young 
and pretty for dear Soames, aren’t you? But he’s 
very attentive and careful— such a good husb—” 
Aunt Juley checked herself, and placed her lips 
just under each of Annette’s eyes, which she after- 
ward described to Francie, who dropped in, as 
“‘cornflower blue, so pretty; I quite wanted to kiss 
them. I must say dear es is a perfect con- 
noisseur. In her French way, and not so very 
French either, I think she’s as pretty, though not 
so distinguished, not so alluring asTrene. Because 
she was alluring—wasn’t she?—with that white 
skin and those dark eyes and that hair. Couleur 
de—what was it? I always forget.” 

“Feuille morte,” Francie prompted. 

“Of course, dead leaves—so strange! I remem- 
ber when I was a girl, before we came to London,” 
we had a foxhound puppy—to ‘walk’ it was called 
then; it had a tan top to its head and beautiful 
dark-brown eyes, and it was a lady.” 

“Yes, auntie,” said Francie, ‘‘but I don’t see the 
connection.” 

“Oh,” replied aunt Juley, rather flustered, “it 
was so alluring, and its eyes and hair and sex, you 
know—” She was silent, as if surprised in some 
indelicacy. ‘‘Feuille morte,’ she added suddenly. 
“‘Hester—do remember that.” 

Considerable debate took place between the two 
sisters whether Timothy should or should not be 
summoned to see Annette. 

“Oh, don’t bother,” said Soames. 

“But it’s no trouble; only, of course, Annette’s 
being French might upset him a little. He was 
so scared about Fashoda. I think perhaps we had 
better not run the risk, Hester. It’s nice to have 
her all to ourselves, isn’t it? And how are-you, 
Soames? Have you quite got over your——” 

Hester interposed hurriedly, 

“What do you think of London, Annette?” 

Soames, disquieted, awaited the reply. It came, 
sensible, composed. 

“Oh, [know London. I have visited before.” 

He had never ventured to speak to her on the 
subject of the restaurant. The French had differ- 
ent notions about gentility; to shrink from connec- 
tion with it might seem to her ridiculous. So he 
had waited to be married before mentioning it; and now he 
wished he hadn’t. 

“And what part do you know best?” asked aunt Juley. 

“Soho,” said Annette simply. 

Soames snapped his jaw. 

““*Soho?’”’ repeated aunt Juley. ‘“*Soho?’” 

“That'll go round the family,” thought Soames. 

“*Tt’s very French and interesting, you know,” he said. 

“Yes,” murmured aunt Juley. “Your uncle Roger had some 
houses there once; he was always having to turn the tenants 
out, I remember.” 

Soames changed the subject to Mapledurham. 

“Of course,” said aunt Juley, “you will be going down there 
soon to settle in. We are all so looking forward to the time 
when Annette has a dear littl——” 

“Juley,” cried aunt Hester desperately, “ring for tea!”’ 

Soames dared not wait for tea, and took Annette away. 

“‘T shouldn’t mention Soho if I were you,” he said in the cab. 
“Tt’s rather a shady part of London, and you’re altogether above 
that restaurant business now. I mean,” he added, “I want you 
to know nice people, and the English are fearful snobs.” 

Annette’s clear eyes opened; a little smile came on her lips. 


“Yes, they are,” she said. 

“Hm,” thought Soames. ‘‘That’s meant for me.” 

“We French are not ashamed to earn our own living, if we do 
it well.” 

Soames looked at her. ‘‘She’s got good business instincts,” 


Gazing at him, so old, thin, white, and spotless, Annette 


he thought. “I must make her grasp it ance for all.” 

“Look,” he said: “It’s a very simple matter—only, it wants 
understanding. Our professional and leisured classes still think 
themselves a cut above our business classes, except, of course, 
the very rich. It may be stupid, but there it is. It isn’t advis- 
able in England to let people know that you ran a restaurant 
or kept a shop or were in any kind of trade. It may have 
beén extremely creditable, but it puts a sort of label on you; you 
= have such a good time, or meet such nice people—that’s 

“T see,” said Annette. ‘In England, doas the English do.” | 

“Quite so,” murmured Soames. “People talk about this 
being a democratic country, but class is everything, really; 
and you belong to my class now, and my class is professional 
and leisured—do you see?” 

“Ves,” said Annette; “comme vous étes sagel’’ 

“That’s all right,” thought Soames, watching her lips; ‘‘only, 
she’s pretty cynical.” His knowledge of French was ‘not yet 
such as to make him grieve that she had not said, ‘““7u.” He 
slipped his arm round her, and murmured, with an effort, 

“Et vous étes ma belle femme.” 

Annette went off into a little fit of laughter. 
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“Oh, non!” she said. “Oh,non! Don’t speak French, Soames. 
What is that old lady, your aunt, looking forward to?” 

Soames bit his lip, 

“God knows!” he said. 
But he knew even better. 


“‘She’s always saying something.” 


murmured something in French which James did not understand 


XL 


SUSPENDED ANIMATION 


_ THE war dragged on. Nicholas had been heard to say t! at 
it would cost three hundred millions if it cost a penny before 
they’d done with it. The income tax was seriously threatened. 
Still, there would be South Africa for their money, once for all. 
And though the possessive instinct got badly shaken at three 
o’clock in the morning, it recovered by breakfast-time with the 
recollection that one gets nothing in this world without paying 
for it. So, on the whole, people went about their business 
much as if there were no war, no concentration-camps, no slip- 
pery De Wet, no feeling on the Continent, no anything un- 
pleasant. Indeed, the attitude of the nation was typified by 
Timothy’s map, whose animation was suspended, for Timothy 
no longer moved the flags, and they could not move themselves— 
hot even backward and forward, as they should have done. 
Suspended animation went further; it invaded Forsyte ’Change, 
and produced a general doubt as to what was going to happen 
next. The announcement in the marriage-column of the Times: 
‘Jolyon Forsyte to Irene, only daughter of the late Professor 


Heron” had produced a doubt whether Irene had been justly 
described. And yet, on the whole, relief was felt that she had 
not been entered as ‘‘Irene, late the wife,” or “the divorced wife 
of Soames Forsyte.” But,what would happen now that Soames 
and Jolyon were married again? George was known to have 
laid Eustace six to four 
on a little Jolyon be- 
fore a little Soames. 
George was so droll! 
It was rumored, too, 
that he and Dartie had 
a bet as to whether 
James would attain 
the age of ninety, 
though which of them 
had backed James, 
ne one knew. 

At the end of May, 
Winifred came round 
to say that Val had 
been wounded in the 
leg by a spent bullet 
and was to be dis- 
charged. His wife was 
nursing him. He would 
have a little limp— 
nothing to speak of. 
He wanted his grand- 
father to buy him a 
farm out there where 
he could breed horses. 
Her father was giving 
Holly eight hundred a 
year. So they would 
be quite comfortable. 
Especially as James 
would give Val five, he 
had said. As for the 
farm, he didn’t know— 
couldn’t tell; he didn’t 
want Val to go throw- 
ing away his money. 

“But,” Winifred 
said, must do 
something” 

Aunt Hester thought 
that perhaps his dear 
grandfather was wise, 
because, if he didn’t 
buy a farm, it couldn’t 
turn out badly. 

“But Val loves 
horses,” said Winifred. 
“Tt’ll be such an occu- 
pation for him.” 

Aunt Juley thought 
that horses were very 
uncertain—had_ not 
Montagu found them 
so? 

“Val’s different,” said Winifred; ‘‘he takes after me.” 

Aunt Juley was sure that dear Val was very clever. 

“T always remember,” she added, “‘ how he gave his bad penny 
to a beggar. His dear grandfather was so pleased. He thought 
it showed such presence of mind. I remember his saying that 
he ought to go into the navy.” 

Aunt Hester chimed in: Did not Winifred think that it was 
maueh better for them to be secure and not run any risk at their 
age? 

“Well,” said Winifred, “if they were in London, perhaps; 
in London, it’s amusing to do nothing. But out there, of course, 
he’ll simply get bored to death.” 

Aunt Hester thought that it would be nice for him to v ork, 
if he were quite sure not to lose by it. It was not as if they had 
no money. Timothy had done so well by retiring. Aunt Juley. 
wanted to know what Montagu had said. Winifred did not 
tell her, for Montagu had merely remarked, “Wait till the old 
man dies.” 

At this moment, Francie was announced. Her eyes were 
brimming with a smile. 

“Well,” she said, ““what do you think of it?” 

“Of what, dear?” 
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“In the Times this morning.” 

“We haven't seen it; we always read it after dinner. Timothy 
as it till then.” 

Francie rolled her eyes. 

“Do you think you ought to tell us?” said aunt Juley. “What 
was it?” 

“« At Robin Hill, Irene, wife of Jolyon Forsyte, a son 

Aunt Juley drew in her breath. 

“But,” she said, “they were only married in March!” 

“Ves, auntie; that’s it.” 

“Well,” said Winifred, “I’m glad. I was sorry for Jolyon 
losing his boy. It might have been Val.” 

Aunt Juley seemed to go into a sort of dream. 

“T wonder,” she murmured, “what dear Soames will think. 
He has so wanted to-have a son himself. A little bird has always 
told me that.” 

“Well,” said Winifred, “he’s going to—bar accidents.” 

Gladness trickled out of aunt Juley’s eyes. 

“How delightful! When?” 

“November.” 

“Such a lucky month!” But she did wish it could be sooner. 
It was such a long time for James to wait at his age! To wait! 
They were so used to it themselves. Indeed, it was their great 
distraction. To wait! For the Times to read; for one or other 
of their nieces or nephews to come in and cheer them up; for 
news of Nicholas’s health; for that decision of Christopher’s 
about going on the stage; for information concerning Mrs. Mac- 
Ander’s nephew’s mine; for the doctor to come about Hester’s 
inclination to wake up early in the morning; for books from the 
library which were always out; for Timothy to have a cold; 
for a nice, quiet, warm day, not too hot, when they could take 
a turn in Kensington Gardens. To wait, one on each side of 
the hearth in the drawing-room, for the ciock, between them 
to strike; their thin, veined, knuckled hands plying knitting- 
needles and crochet-hooks, their hair ordered to stop—like 
Canute’s waves—from any further advance! To wait in their 
black silks or satins for the Court to say that Hester might wear 
her dark green and Juley her darker maroon! To wait, slowly 
turning over and over in their old minds the little joys and 
sorrows, events and expectancies of their little family world as 
cows chew*the patient cud in a familiar field! 

And this new event was so well werth waiting for. Soames 
had always been their pet, with his tendency to give them 
pictures, and his almost weekly visits which they missed so much, 
and his need for their sympathy evoked by the wreck of his 
first marriage. This new event—the birth of an heir to Soames— 
so important for him, and for his dear father, too, that James 
might not have to die without some certainty about things. 
James did so dislike Montagu that, of course, he could not feel 
really satisfied to leave no grandchildren but the young Darties. 
After all, one’s own name did count. 

And as James’ ninetieth birthday neared, they wondered 
what precautions he was taking. He would be the first of the 
Forsytes to reach that age and set, as it were, a new standard 
in holding on to life. That was so important, they felt, when 
one was eighty-seven and eighty-five; though they did not 
want to think of themselves when they had Timothy, who was 
only eighty-two, to think of. There was, of course, a better 
world. “In my Father’s house are many mansions” was one 
of aunt Juley’s favorite sayings—it always comforted her, with 
its suggestion of house property, which had made the fortune 
of dear Roger. The Bible was a great comfort, and on very 
fine Sundays there was church in the morning, and sometimes 
Juley would steal into Timothy’s study when she was sure he 
was out, and just put an open New Testament casually among 
his books on his little table—he was a great reader, of course, 
having been a publisher. But she had noticed that Timothy 
was always cross at dinner afterward. And Smither had told 
her more than once that she had picked books off the floor in 
doing the room. 

Still, with all that, they did feel that heaven could not be so 
cozy as the rooms in which they and Timothy had waited for 
so long. Aunt Hester, especially, could not bear the thought 
of theexertion. Any change, or, rather, the thought of a change, 
—for there never was any—always upset her very much. Aunt 
Juley, who had more spirit, sometimes thought it would be 
quite exciting; she had so enjoyed that visit to Brighton the 
year dear Susan died. But then, Brighton, one knew, was 
nice, and it was so difficult to tell what heaven would be like; 
so, on the whole, she was more than content to wait. 

On the morning of James’ birthday, August the fifth, they felt 
extraordinary animation, and little notes passed between them, 
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by the hand of Smither, while they were having breakfast in 
their beds. Smither must go round and take their love and 
little presents and find out how Mr. James was, and whether 
he had passed a good night with all the excitement. And on 
the way back would Smither call in at Green Street? It was 
a little out of her way, but she could take the ’bus up Bond Street 
afterward—it would be a nice little change for her—and ask dear 
Mrs. Dartie to be sure and look in before she went out of town. 

All this Smither did—an undeniable servant trained thirty 
years ago under aunt Ann to a perfection not now procurable, 
Mr. James—so Mrs. James said—had passed an excellent night; 
he sent his love. Mrs. James had said he was very funny and 
had complained that he didn’t know what all the fuss was about. 
Oh! And Mrs. Dartie sent her love and would come to tea. 

Aunts Juley and Hester, rather hurt that their presents had 
not received special mention—they forgot every year that James 
could not bear to receive presents, “throwing away their money 
on .|him,” as he always called it—-were “delighted;” it showed 
that James was in good spirits, and that was so importan: for 
him. And they began to wait for Winifred. She came at four, 
bringing Imogen, and Maud, just back from school, and “getting 
such a pretty girl, too,” so that it was extremely difficult to ask 
for news about Annette. Aunt Juley, however, summoned 
courage to inquire whether Winifred had heard anything, and 
if Soames was anxious. 

“Uncle Soames is always anxious, auntie,” interrupted 
Imogen; ‘“‘he can’t be happy now he’s got it.” 

The words struck familiarly on aunt Juley’s ears. Ah, yes! 
That funny drawing of George’s, which had not been shown 
them! But what did Imogen mean? That her uncle always 
wanted more than he could have? It was not at all nice to 
think like that. 

Imogen’s voice rose clear and clipped. 

“Tmagine! Annette’s only two years older than me; it must 
be awful for her married to uncle Soames.” 

Aunt Juley lifted her hands in borror. 

“My dear,” she said, “you don’t know what you’re talking 
about. Your uncle Soames is a match for anybody. He’s 
a very clever man, and good-looking and wealthy, and most con- 
siderate and careful, and not at all old, considering everything.” 

Imogen, turning her luscious glance from one to the other of 
the “old dears,” only smiled. 

“T hope,” said aunt Juley, quite severely, “that you will 
marry as good a man.” 

“JT sha’n’t marry a good man, auntic,’ 
“they’re dull.” 

“Tf you go on like this,” replied aunt Juley, still very much 
upset, “you won’t marry anybody. We’d better not pursue 
the subject.” And, turning to Winifred, she said, “Hew is 
Montagu?” 


murmured Imogen; 


That evening, while they were waiting for dinner, she 
murmured: 

“T’ve told Smither to get up half a bottle of the sweet cham- 
pagne, Hester. I think we ought to drink dear James’ health 
and—and the health of Soames’ wife; only, let’s keep that quite 
secret. I’ll just say like this: ‘And you know, Hester!’ and then 
we'll drink. It might upset Timothy.” 

“Tt’s more likely to upset us,” said aunt Hester. ‘‘But we 
must, I suppose; it’s quite an occasion.” 

“Yes,” said aunt Juley, almost rapturously; “isn’t it? Only 
fancy if-he has a dear little boy to carry the family on! I do 
feel it so important, now that Irene has had a son. Winifred 
says George is calling Jolyon ‘The Three-Decker,’ with his three 
families! George is droll. And fancy! Irene is living after all 
in the house Soames had built for them both. It does seem hard 
on dear Soames; and he’s always been so regular.”’ 

That night in bed, excited and a little flushed still by her 
glass of wine and the secrecy of the second toast, she lay with 
her prayer-bcok opened: flat, and her eyes fixed on a ceiling 
yellowed by the light from her reading-lamp. Young things— 
it was so nice for them all! And she wzuid be so happy if 
she could see dear Soames happy. But, of course, he must be 
now, in spite of what Imogen had said. He would have all 
that he wanted: property, and wife, and children! And he 
would live to a green old age, like his dear father, and forget 
all about Irene and that dreadful case. If only she herself 
could be here to buy his children their first rocking-horse. Smither 
should choose it for her at the Stores, nice and dappled. Ah! 
How Roger used to rock her until she ‘eli off! Oh dear, that 
was a long time ago! It was! ‘In my Father’s house are many 
mansions—”’ A little scrattling noise (Continued on page 94, 


“By Jove!’’ Archie exclaimed. ‘‘What an awfully pretty woman!" 


Bit All Right 


Thousands of readers are laughing at Archie. Join them in this storv. 


By P. G. Wodehouse 


HE Hermitage (unrivaled scenery, superb cuisine, 

Daniel Brewster, proprietor) is a picturesque summer 

hotel in the green heart of the mountains, built by 

Archie Moffam’s father-in-law shortly after he 

assumed control of the Cosmopolis. Mr. Brewster himself 
seldom went there; and Archie and Lucille, breakfasting in 
the airy dining-room one morning in August, had consequently 
to be content with the two out of the three advertised attractions 
of the place. Through the window at their side quite a slab of 
unrivaled scenery was visible; some of the superb cuisine was 
already on the table, and the fact that the eye searched in vain 
for Daniel Brewster, proprietor, filled Archie, at any rate, with 


“no sense of aching loss. In Archie’s opinion, practically a!l 


a place needed to make it an earthly paradise was for Mr. 
Daniel Brewster to be about forty-seven miles away from it. 

“Tt’s going to be another perfectly topping day,” he observed, 
eying the shimmering landscape, from which the morning mists 
were swiftly shredding away like faint puffs of smoke; “just the 
day you ought to have been here.” 

‘Yes; it’s too bad I’ve got to go. New York will be like an 
oven.” 

“Put it off.” 

“T can’t, I’m afraid. I’ve a fitting.” 

Archie argued no further. He was a married man of old 
enough standing to know the importance of fittings. 

“Besides,” said Lucille, ‘I want to see father.” Archie re- 
pressed an exclamation of astonishment. ‘“I’l! be back to- 
morrow evening. You will be perfectly happy.” 

“Queen of my soul, you know I can’t be happy with you 
away. You know——” 

“Yes?” murmured Lucille appreciatively. She never tired of 
hearing Archie say this sort of thing. 

Archie’s voice had trailed off. He was looking across the 
room. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed. ‘What an awiully pretty woman!” 

“Where?” 

“Over there. Just coming in. I say—what wonderful eyes! 
I don’t think I ever saw such eyes. Did you notice her eyes? 
Sort of flashing! Awfully pretty woman!” 


Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


Warm though the morning was, a suspicion of chill descended 
upon the breakfast-table. A certain coldness seemed to come 
into Lucille’s face. 

“Do you think so?” 

“Wonderful figure, too!” 

“ Yes? ” 

“Well, what I méan to say, fair to medium,” said Archie, 
recovering a certain amount of that intelligence which raises 
man above the level of the beasts of the field. ‘‘Not the sort 
of type I admire myself, of course.” 

“You know her, don’t you; ” 

“Absolutely not, and far from it,” said Archie hastily. “‘ Never 
met her in my life.” 

“You’ve seen her on the stage. Her name’s Vera Silverton. 
We saw her in——” 

“Of course, yes. So we did. I say—I wonder what she’s 
doing here? She ought to be in New York, rehearsing. I re- 
member meeting What’s his name—you know—chappie who 
writes plays and what-not—George Benham—I remember meet- 
ing George Benham, and he told me she was rehearsing in a 
piece of his called—I forget the name, but I know it was called 
something or other. Well, why isn’t she?” 

“She probably lost her temper and broke her contract and 
came away. She’s always doing that sort of thing. She’s known 
for it. She must be a horrid woman.” 

Yes.” 

“T don’t want to talk about her. She used to be married to 
some one, and she divorced him. And then she was married to 
some one else, and he divorced her. And I’m certain her hair 
wasn’t that color two years ago, and I don’t think a woman ought 
to make up like that. and her dress is all wrong for the country, 
and those pearls can’t be genuine, and 1 hate the way she rolls 
her eyes about, and pink doesn’t suit her a bit. I think she’s 
an awful woman, and I wish you wouldn’t keep on talking 
about her.” 

“Right-o!” said Archie dutifully. 

They finished breakfast, and Lucille went up to pack ker 
bag. Archie strolled out on the terrace outside the hotel, 
where he smoked, communed with nature, and thought of 
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Lucille. He always thought of Lucille when he was alone, 
especially when he chanced to find himself in poetic surroundings. 
The longer he was married to her, the more did the sacred 
institution seem to him a good egg. Mr. Brewster might 
regard their marriage as one of the world’s most unfortunate 
incidents, but, to Archie, it was, and always had been, a bit of all 
right. The more he thought of it, the more did he marvel 
that a girl like Lucille should have been content to link her 
lot with that of a Class C specimen like himself. His meditations 
were, in fact, precisely what a happily married man’s meditations 
ought to be. 

He was roused from them by a species of exclamation or 
cry almost at his elbow, and turned to find that the spectacular 
Miss Silverton was standing beside him. Her dubious hair 
gleamed in the sunlight, and one of the,criticized eyes was screwed 
up. The other gazed at Archie with an expression of appeal. 

“There’s something in my eye,” she said. 

*No—teally?” 

“T wonder if you would mind? It would be so kind of you.” 

Archie would have preferred to remove himself, but no man 
worthy of the name can decline to come to the rescue of woman- 
hood in distress. To twist the lady’s upper lid back and peer 
into it and jab at it with the corner of his handkerchief was the 
only course open to him. His conduct may be classed as not 
merely blameless but definitely praiseworthy. King Arthur’s 
knights used to do this sort of thing all the time, and look what 
people think of them! Lucille, therefore, coming out of the 
hotel just as the operation was concluded, ought not to have 
felt the annoyance she did. But, of course, there is a certain 
superficial intimacy about the attitude of a man who is taking a 
fly out of a woman’s eye 
which may excusably ‘ar 


upon the sensibilities of his pee, ee 
wife. It isan attitude which 
suggests a sort of rapproche- 
ment or camaraderie or, as 
Archie would have put it, 
what-not. 


“Thanks so much!” said * 
Miss Silverton. 

“Oh, no; rather not,” said 
Archie. 

“Such a nuisance getting 
things in your eye!” 

“Absolutely!” 

“T’m always doing it.” 

“Rotten luck!” 

“But I don’t often find 
anyone as clever as you to 
help me.” 

Lucille felt called upon to 
break in on this feast of rea- 
son and flow of soul. 

“Archie,” she said, “if you 
go and get your clubs now,’ 
I shall have time to walk 
round with you before my 
train goes.” 

“Oh—ah!” said Archie, 
perceiving her for the first 
time. ‘‘Oh—ah—yes; right-o 
—yes, yes, yes!” 

On the way to the first tee, 
it seemed to Archie that 
Lucille was distrait and ab- 
stracted in her manner, and 
it occurred to him, not for 
the first time in his life, what 
a poor support a clear con- 
science is in moments of 
crisis: Dash it all, he didn’t 
see what else he could have 
done. Couldn’t leave the 
poor female staggering about 
the place with squads of flies 
wedged in her eyeball. Never- 


” 


theless 
“Rotten thing, getting a 
fly in your eye,” he hazarded, 
at length. “Dashed awk- © 
ward, I mean.” 
“Or convenient.” , 


Mr. Bonhass swallowed « mouthful of fish pie some 
three degrees Fahrenheit hotter than it looked 


“Well, it’s a very good way of dispensing with an introdug 
tion. 

“Oh, I say! You don’t mean you think——” 

“She’s a horrid woman.” 

“Absolutely! Can’t think what people see in her.” 

“Well, you seemed to enjoy fussing over her.” 

“No, no! Nothing of the kind! She inspired me with abso. 
lute what-d’-you-call-it——” 

“You were beaming all over your face.” ; 

“T wasn’t. I was just screwing up my face because the sun 
was in my eye.” : 

“All sorts of things seem to be in people’s eyes this morning.” 

- Archie was saddened. That this sort of misunderstanding 
should have occurred on such a topping day and at a moment 
when they were to be torn asunder for about thirty-six hours 
made him feel—well, it gave him the pip. He felt aggrieved. 
Lucille, he considered, ought to have known that he was imntune 
as regarded females with flashing eyes and experimentally colored 
hair. Why, dash it, he could have extracted flies from the eyes of 
Clecpatra with one hand and Helen of Troy with the other 
simultaneously, without giving them a second thought. It was in 
depressed mood that he played a listless nine holes; nor had life 
brightened for him when he came back to the hotel two hours later, 
after seeing Lucille off in the train to New York. Never till now 
had they had anything remotely resembling a quarrel. Life, 
Archie felt, was a bit of awashout. He was disturbed and jumpy, 
and the sight of Miss Silverton, talking to somebody on*a 
settee in the corner of the hotel lobby, sent him shooting off 
at right angles and brought him up with a bump against the 
desk behind which the room clerk sat. 

The room clerk, always of a chatty disposition, was saying 
something to him, but Archie did not listen. He nodded me 
chanically. It was something about his room. He caught the 
werd “satisfactory.” 

“Oh, rather—quite!”’ said Archie. 

A fussy devil, the room clerk! He knew perfectly well that 
Archie found his room satisfactory. These chappies gassed on 
like this so as to try to make you feel that the management 
took a personal interest in you. It was part of their job. Archie 
beamed absently and went in to lunch. Lucille’s empty 
ron stared at him mournfully, increasing his sense of deso- 

tion. 

He was half-way through his lunch when the chair oppo 
site ceased to be vacant. Archie, transferring his gaze 
from the scenery outside the window, perceived that his 
friend, George Benham, the playwright, had materialized 
from nowhere and was now in his midst. 

“Hullo!” he said. 

George Benham was a grave young man 
whose tortoise-shell-rimmed spectacles gave him 
ha, the look of a mournful owl. He seemed to have 

» something on his mind besides the artistically 
straggling mop of black hair which swept down 


fish pie. 

“T thought I saw you come 
through the lobby just now,” he 
said. 

“Oh, was that you on the set- 
tee, talking to Miss Silverton?” 

“She was talking to me,” said 
the playwright moodily. 

“What are you doing here?” 
asked Archie. “I thought you 
were in New York, watching the 
rehearsals of your jolly old 
drama.” 

“The rehearsals are hung up. 
And it locks as though there 
wasn’t going to be any drama. 
Good Lord!” cried George Ben- 
ham, with honest warmth. “With 
opportunities opening out before 
one on every side—with life ex- 
tending prizes to one with both 
hands—when you see stevedores 
making fifty dollars a week, why 
does a man deliberately choose @ 
job like writing plays? Job was 
the only man that ever lived who 
was really qualified to write 4 


over his brow. _ He sighed wearily, and ordered. 
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“For the love of Mike!" said Miss Silverton. 


play, and he would have found it pretty tough going if his lead- 
ing woman had been anyone like Vera Silverton.” 

Archie—and it was this fact, no doubt, which accounted 
for his possession of such a large and varied circle of friends— 
was always able to shelve his own troubles in order to listen to 
other people’s hard-luck stories. 

Tell me all, laddie,” he said. ‘Release the film. Has she 
ul ed out on you?” 
Left us flat! How did you hear about it? Oh, she told you, 
of course.” 

Archie hastened to try to dispel the idea that he was on 
any such terms of intimacy with Miss Silverton. 

No, no! My wife said she thought it must be something 


The point seemed to Archie well taken and the 
comment on the situation neatly expressed 


of that nature or order when we saw her come in to breakfast. 
Why did she administer the raspberry, old friend?” 

Mr. Benham helped himself to fish pie and spoke dully through 
the steam. 

“Well, what happened was this. Knowing her as intimately 
as you do——” 

“T don’t know her 

“Well, anyway, it was like this: As you know, she has a 
dog——” 

“T didn’t know she had a dog,” protested Archie. 

“Well, she has a dog—a beastly, great, whacking brute of 
a bulldog. And she brings it to rehearsal.” Mr. Benham’s 
eyes filled with tears as, in his emotion, he swallowed a mnnthtel 
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of fish pie some eighty-three degrees Fahrenheit hotter than 
it looked. In the intermission caused by this disaster, his agile 
mind skipped a few chapters of the story, and, when he was 
able to speak again, he said: “So then there was a lot of trouble. 
Everything broke loose!” ; 

“Why?” Archie was puzzled. ‘Did the man- 
agement object to her bringing the dog to re- 
hearsal?” 

“A lot of good that would have done! She does 
what she likes in the theater.” 

“Then why was there trouble?” 

“You weren’t listening,” said Mr. Benham 
reproachfully. “I told you. This dog came 
sniffling up to where I was sitting—it was quite 
dark in the body of the theater, you know—and 
I got up tossay something about something that 
was happening on the stage, and somehow I must 
have given it a push with my foot.” 

“T see,” said Archie. ‘‘ You kicked her dog.” 

“Pushed it—accidentally—with my foot.’ 

“I understand. And when you brought off 
this kick——”’ 

“Push,” said Mr. Benham austerely. 

“This kick or push. When you administered 
this kick or push——” 

“It was more a sort of light shove.” 

“Well, wken you did whatever you did, the 
trouble started?” 

“‘She talked for a while’ —Mr. Benham 
gave a slight shiver—‘“and then walked 
out, taking her dog with her. You see, this 
wasn’t the first time it had happened.” 

““Good Lord! Do you spend your whole 
time doing that sort of thing?” 

“It wasn’t me the first time. It was 
the stage-manager. He didn’t know whose 
dog it was, and it came waddling onto the 
stage, and he gave it a sort of pat, a kind 
of flick——” 

“A slosh?” 

“Not a slosh,” corrected Mr. Benham 
firmly; ‘‘you might call it a tap—with the 
prompt-script. Well, we had a lot of difficulty 
smoothing her over that time. Still, we managed 
to do it, but she said thatit anything of the sort 
occurred again, she would chuck up her part.’’ 

“‘She must be fond of the dog,” said Archie, for 
the first time feeling a touch of good will and 
sympathy toward the lady. 

“‘She’s crazy about it. That’s what made it so 
awkward when I happened—quite inadvertently 
—to give it this sort of accidental shcve. Well, 
we spent the rest of the day trying to get her cn 
the ‘phone, and finally we heard that she had come 
here. So I took the next train and tried to per- 
suade ker to come back. She wouldn’t listen. 
And that’s how matters stand.” 

‘Pretty rotten!” said Archie, sympathetically. 

“You can bet it’s pretty rotten—for me. 
There’s nobody else who can play the part. Like 
a chump, I wrote the thing specially for her. It 
means the play wen’t be produced at all if she doesn’t do it. So 
you’re my last hope.” 

a. who was lighting a cigarette, nearly swallowed it. 

am? 

“TI thought you might persuade her. Point out to her what 
a lot hangs on her coming back. Jolly her along. You know the 
sort of thing!” 

“But, my dear old friend, 1 tell you I don’t know her!” 

Mr. Benham’s eyes opened behind their zareba of glass. 

“Well, she knows you. When you came through the lobby 
just now, she said that you were the only real human being she 
had ever met.” 
ke ——— a matter of fact, ] did take a fly out of her eye. 

u —— 

“You did? Well ther, the whole thing’s simple. All you have 
to do is to ask her how her eve is, and tell her she has the most 
beautiful eyes you ever saw, and coo a bit.” 

“But my dear old son!” The frightful program which his 
friend had mapped out stunned Archie. “I simply can’t! Any- 
thing to oblige and all that sort of thing, but, when it comes 
to cooing, distinctly napoo!” 


Lucille, coming out of the hotel just as the operation was 
concluded, ought not to have felt the annoyance she did 


“Nonsense! It isn’t hard to coo.” 

“You don’t understand, laddie. You’re not a married 
I mean to say, whatever you say for or against marriage—pep. 
sonally I’m all for it and consider it a ripe egg—the fact remains 
that it practically makes a chappie a spent force as a cooer, 


1 don’t want to dish you in any way, Old bean, but I must firmly 
and resolutely decline to coo.” 

Mr. Benham rose and looked at his watch. 

“T’ll have to be moving,” he said. ‘“‘I’ve got to get back to 
New York and report. 1’ll tell them that I haven’t been able 
to do anything myself, but that I’ve left the matter in good 
hands. 1 know you will do your best.” 

“But, laddie——” 

“Think,” said Mr. Benbam solemnJy, “of all that depends on 
it! The other actors! The small-part people thrown out of 4 
job! Myself—but, no—perhaps you had better touch vely 
slightly or not all on my connection with the thing. Well, you 
know how tc handle it. I feel I can leave it to you. Pitchit 
strong! Good-by, my dear old man, and a thousand 
1’ll do the same for you another time.” He moved toward the 
door, leaving Archie transfixed. Half-way there, he turned and 
came back. “Oh, by the way,” he said, “my lunch. Havelt 
put on your check, will you? I haven’t time to stay and 
Good-by! Good-by!” 


Some men would have dismissed the unfortunate affairs 
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Mr. George Benham from their mind as having nothing to do 
with themselves, but Archie had never been made of this stern 
stuff. The fact that Mr. Benham, apart from being an agreeable 
companicn with whom he had lunched occasionally in New York, 
had no claims upon him affected him little. He hated to see his 
fellow man in trouble. On the other hand, what could 


he do? To seek Miss Silverton out and plead with her <2 ,f 
—even if he did it without cooing—would undoubtedly a4 


establish an intimacy between them which, instinct told 
him, might tinge her manner after Lucille’s return with 
just that suggestion of auld lang syne which 
makes things so awkward. 

His whole being shrank from extending to 


Miss Silverton that inch which the female artistic temperament 
is so apt to turn into an ell; and when, just as he was about to 
go in to dinner, he met her in the lobby and she smiled brightly 
at him and informed him that her eye was now completely re- 
covered, he shied away like a startled mustang of the prairie, 
and, abandoning his intention of worrying the table d’héte in 
the same rcom with the amiable creature, tottered off to the 
smoking-room, where he did the best he could with sandwiches 
and coffee. 

Having got through the time somehow till eleven o’clock, he 
went up to bed. 


The room to which he and Lucille had been assigned by the 
management was on the second floor, pleasantly sunny by day, 
and at night filled with cool and heartening fragrance of the 
pines. Hitherto, Archie had always enjoyed taking a final 
smoke on the balcony overlooking the woods, but to-night such 
was his mental stress that he prepared to go to bed directly 
he had closed the door. He turned to the closet to get his 
pajamas. 

His first thought, when, even after a second scrutiny, no pajamas 
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were visible, was that this was merely another of those things 
which happen on days when life goes wrong. .He raked the 
closet for a third time with an annoyed eye. From every hook 
hung various garments of Lucille’s, but no pajamas. He was 
breathing a soft malediction, preparatory to embarking on a 
point-to-point hunt for his miss- 
ing property, when something in 


the closet cavght his eyes and 


ith held him for a moment puzzled. 

ee He could have sworn that 
Lucille did not possess a mauve 
negligée. Why, she had told him 
a dozen times that mauve was 
a color which she did not like. 
He frowned perplexedly, and, as 
he did so, from near the window 
came a soft cough. 

Archie spun round 
and subjected the 
room to as close a 
scrutiny as that 
which he had be- 
stowed upon the 
closet. Nothing was 
visible. The window 
opening onto the bal- 
cony gaped wide. 
The balcony was 
manifestly empty. 

Urrf! ” 

This time there was 
no possibility of 
error. The covgh had 
come from the im- 
mediate neighbor- 
hood of the window. 

Archie was con- 
scivus of a pringly 
sensation about the 
roots of his closely. 
cropped back hair as 
he moved cautiously 
across the room. The 
affair was becoming 
uncanny; and, as he 
tiptoed toward the 
window, old ghost- 
stories, read in lighter 
moments _ before 
cheerful fires with 
plenty of light in the 
room, flitted through 
hismind. He had the 
feeling—precisely as 
every chappie in 
those stories had had 
—that he was not 
alone. 

Nor was he. In a basket behind an armchair, curled up, with 
his massive chin resting on the edge of the wickerwork, lay 
a fine bulldog. 

“Urrf!” said the bulldog. 

“Good God!” said Archie. 

There was a lengthy pause, in which the bulldog looked 
earnestly at Archie and Archie looked earnestly at the bulldog. 

Normally, Archie was a dog-lover. His hurry was never so 
great as to prevent him stopping, when in the street, and intro- 
ducing himself to any dog he met. As a boy, his earliest ambi- 
tion had been to become a veterinary surgeon: and, though 
the years had cheated him of his career, he knew all about dogs, 
their points, their manners, their customs, and their treatment 
in sickness and in health. In short, he loved dogs, and, had they 
met under happier conditions, he would undoubtedly have been 
on excellent terms with this one within the space of a minute. 
But, as things were, he abstained from fraternizing and con- 
tinued to goggle dumbly. ; 

And then his eye, wandering aside, collided with the following 
objects: a fluffy pink dressing-gown hung over the back of a 
chair, an entirely strange suitcase, and,on the bureau, a photo- 
graph in a silver frame of a stout gentleman in evening dress 
whom he had never seen before in his life. 

Much has been written of the emotions of the wanderer who, 
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returning to his childhood home, finds it altered out of all 
recognition, but poets have neglected the theme—far more 
poignant—of the man who goes up to his room in a hotel and 
finds it full of somebody else’s dressing-gowns and bulldogs. 

Bulldogs! Archie’s heart jumped sideways and upward with 
a wiggling movement, turned two somersaults, and stopped 
beating. The hideous truth, working its way slowly through the 
concrete, had at last penetrated to his brain. He was not only 
in somebody else’s room, and a woman’s at that—he was in 
the room belonging to Miss Vera Silverton! 

He could not understand it. He would have been prepared 
to stake the last cent he could borrow from his father-in-law 
on the fact that he had made no error in the number over the 
door. Yet, nevertheless, such was the case, and, below par 
though his faculties were at the moment, he was sufficiently 
alert to perceive that it behooved him to withdraw. He leaped 
to the door, and, as he did so, the handle began te turn. 

The cloud which had settled on Archie’s mind lifted abruptly. 
- For an instant, he was erabled to think about a hundred times 
more quickly than was his Jeisurely went. Good fortune had 
brought him to within easy reach of the electric-light switch. 
He snapped it back, and was indarkness. Then, diving silently 
and swiftly to the floor, he wriggled under the bed. The tnud 
of his head against what appeared to be some sort of joist or 
support, unless it had been placed there by the maker as a 
practical joke, on the chance of this kind of thing happening some 
day, coincided with the creak of the opening door. Then the 
light was switched on again, and the bulldog in the corner gave 
a welcoming woofle. 

“And how is mamma’s precious angel?” 

Rightly concluding that the remark had not been addressed 
to himself and that no social obligations demanded that he reply, 
Archie pressed his cheek against the boards and said nothing. 
The question was not repeated, and from the other side of the 
room came the scund of a patted dog. 

“Did he think his muzzer had fallen down dead and was 
never coming up?” 

The beavtiful picture which these words conjured up filled 
Archie with that yearning for the might-have-been which is 
always so painful. He was finding his position physically as 
well as mentally distressing. He was cramped under the bed, 
avd the boards were harder than anything he had ever en- 
countered. Also, it appeared to be the practise of the house- 
maids at the Hotel Hermitage to use the space under the beds 
as a depository for all the dust which they swept off the carpet, 
and much of this was insinuating itself into his nose and mouth. 
The two things which Archie would have liked most to do at 
that mome.t were: first, to kill Miss Silverton—if possible 
painfully—and then to spend the remainder of his life sneezing. 

After a prolonged period, he heard a drawer cpen, and noted 
the fact as promising. As the old married man, he presumed 
that it signified the putting-away of hairpins. About now the 
dashed woman would be looking at herself in the glass with her 
hair down. Then she would brush it. Then she would twiddle 
it up into thingummies. Say, ten minutes for this. And after 
that she would go to bed and turn out the light, and he would be 
able, after giving her a bit of time to go to sleep, to creep out 
- leg it. Allowing, at a conservative estimate, three-quarters 


“Come out!” Archie stiffened. For an instant, a feeble 
hope came to him that this remark, like the others, might be 
addressed to the dog. “Come out from under that bed!” said 
a stern voice. “And mind how you come. I’ve gct a gun.” 

“Well, I mean to say, ycu know,” said Archie, in a propitia- 
tory voice, emerging from his lair like a tortoise. and smiling as 
winningly as a man can who has just bumped his head against 
the leg of a bed, “1 suppose all this seems fairly rummy, but——” 

“For the love of Mike!” said Miss Silverton. The point 
seemed to Archie well taken and the comment on the sitvation 
neatly expressed. ‘‘What are you doing in my room?” 

“Well, if it comes to that, you know—shouldn’t have men- 
tioned it if you hadn’t brought the subject up in the course of 
general chit-chat—what are you doing in mine?” 

Yours- ” 

“Well, apparently there’s been a bloomer of some species 
somewhere, but this was the room I had last night,” said Archie. 

“But the desk clerk said that he had asked you if it would 
be quite satisfactory to you giving it up to me, and you said, 
‘Yes.’ I come here every summer, when I’m not working, and 
I always have this room.” 

“By Jove! Iremember now. The chappie did say some- 
thing to me about the room, but I was thinking of something 


else, and it rather went over the top. So that’s what he was 
talking about, was it?” 

Miss Silverton was frowning. A moving-picture director sean. 
ning her face would have perceived that she was registering 
disappointment. 

“Nothing breaks right for me in this darned world,” she saig’ 
regretfully. ‘When I caught sight of your leg sticking oy 
from under the bed, I did think that everything was all lined up 
for a real fine ad at last. I could close my eyes and see the 
thing in the papers. On the front page, with photographs 
‘Plucky Actress Captures Burglar.’ Darn it!” 

“Fearfully sorry, you know!” 

“T just needed something like that. I’ve got a press-agent, 
and I will say for him that he eats well and sleeps well and has 
just enough intelligence to cash his monthly check without 
forgetting what he went into the bank for, but, outside of that, 
you can take it from me he’s not one of the world’s workers, 
He’s about as much solid use to a girl with aspirations ag 
a pain in the lower ribs. It’s three weeks since he got 
me into print at all, and then the brightest thing he could 
think up was that my favorite breakfast-fruit was an apple, 
Well, I ask you!” 

“Rotten!” said Archie sympathetically. 

“T did think that, for once, my guardian angel had gone back 
to work and was doing something for me. ‘Stage Star and 
Midnight Marauder,’” murmured Miss Silverton wistfully, 
““Footlight Favorite Foils Felon.’” 

“Bit thick!” agreed Archie sympathetically. “Well, you'll 
probably be wanting to get to bed and all that sort of rot; sol 
may as well be popping—what? Cheery-o!”’ 

A sudden gleam came into Miss Silverton’s compelling eyes, 

“Wait!” 

“Eh?” 

“Wait! I’ve got an idea.” The wistful sadness had gone) 
from her manner. She was bright and alert. ‘“‘Sit down.” 

“«Sit down?’” : 

“Sure. Sit down and take the chill off the Chesterfield. T’ve® 
thought of something.” 

Archie sat down as directed. At his elbow, the bulldog eyed 


him gravely from the basket. é 
“Do they know you in this hotel?” F 
“Know me? Well, I’ve been here about a week.” ! 
‘“‘T mean, do they know who you are? Do they know you'r 

a good citizen?” 
‘Well, if it comes to that, I suppose they don’t. But——”? 
“Fine!” said Miss Silverton appreciatively. ‘‘Then it’s all’ 

right. We can carry on!” ’ 
“““Carry on?’” 
‘“‘Why, sure! All I want is to get the thing into the papers. 

It doesn’t matter to me if it turns out later that there was @ 

mistake and that you weren’t a burglar trying for my jewels, 

after all. It makes just as good a story either way. I can’t 
think why that never struck me before. Here have I been 
kicking because you weren’t a real burglar, when it doesn't® 
amount to a hill of beans whether you are or‘not. All I’ve got: 
to do is to rush out and yell and rouse the hotel, and they come 
in and pinch you, and I give the story to the papers, and every- 
thing’s fine!” 
Archie leaped from his chair. 


“Tsay! What?” 

““What’s on your mind?” inquired Miss Silverton consider 
ately. ‘Don’t you think it’s a nifty scheme?” 

“*Nifty!’ My dear old soul; it’s frightful!” 

“Can’t see what’s wrong with it,” grumbled Miss Silverton. 
‘After I’ve had some one get New York on the long-distance 
and give the story to the papers, you can explain, and they'll 
let you out. Surely to goodness you don’t object, as a personal 
favor to me, to spending an hour or two in the coop! Why, 
probably they haven’t got a prison at all out in these parts, 
and you'll simply be locked ina room. .A child of ten could 
do it on his head,” said Miss Silverton. ‘A child of six,” she 
amended. 

“But, dash it—I mean— what I mean to say—I’m married!’ 

“Yes?” said Miss Silverton, with the politeness of faint i 
terest. “I’ve been married myself. I wouldn’t say it’s alte 
gether a bad thing, mind you, for those that like it, but a litte 
of it goes a long way. My first husband,” she proceeded reiiik 
niscently, “‘was a traveling man. I gave him a two weeks’ tt 
out, and then I told him to make a noise like an egg and beats 
it. My second husband— now, /e wasn’t a gentleman in aay 
sense of the word. I remember once—— ” 5 

“You don’t grasp the point—the jolly old point! You fail 
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“*Tis Campbell's Soup each day 
Creates my forceful way 
So the winning kick 
Is an easy trick 
In any old game I play” 


“Putting it over” 
Only a few extra ounces of energy 
or the lack of it make all the difference 
nine times in ten between success and 
failure, between just missing it and just 
“putting it over” in anything you do. 
This is why good soup is so 
important. Eaten every day it is one 
of the surest promotives of extra energy 
and vigor. 
The tonic and strengthening effect 
of Campbell’s Tomato Soup on 
digestion and other body-building 
processes makes its regular use one of 
the most important means of improved 
health and condition. 
Why not enjoy this tempting and > Aw 
nourishing soup for dinner today? CAMDEN, 
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to grasp it. If this thing comes out, my _ 


wife will be most frightfully sick.” 

Miss Silverton regarded him with pained 
surprise. 

“Do yoy mean to,.say you would let 
a little thing like that stand in the way of 
my getting on the front page of all the 
papers—with photographs? Where’s your 
chivalry?” 

“Never mind my dashed chivalry!” 

‘Besides, what does it matter if she does 
get a little sore? She’ll soon get over it. 
You can put that right. Buy her a box of 
candy. Not that I’m strong for candy 
myself. What I always say is: It may taste 
good, but look what it does to your hips! 
I give you my honest word that, when I 
-gave up eating candy, I lost eleven ounces 
the first week. My second husband—no; 
I’m a liar; it was my third—my third 
husband said— Say, what’s the big idea? 
Where are you going?” 

“Out,” said Archie. firmly. ‘Bally 
out.” 

A dangerous light flickered in Miss 
Silverton’s eyes. 

“That'll be all of that!” she said, raising 


the pistol. ‘‘You stay right where you 
are or I’ll fire!” 

‘‘Right-o!” 

“T mean it!” > 


“My dear old soul,” said Archie, “in 
the recent unpleasantness in France, I had 
chappies popping off things like that at 
me all day and every day for close on five 
years, and here I am—what? I mean to 
say, if I’ve got to choose between staying 
here and being pinched in your room by 


{the local constabulary and having the 


dashed thing get into the papers and all 
sorts of trouble happening and my wife 
getting the wind up and—I say, if I’ve got 
to choose——”’ 

‘Suck a lozenge and start again,” said 
Miss Silverton. 

“Well, what I mean to say is: I’d much 


‘rather take a chance on getting a bullet in 


the old bean than that. So loose it off, and 
the best o’ luck!” 

Miss Silverton lowered the pistol, sank 
into a chair, and burst into tears. 

“T think you’re the meanest man I ever 
met!” she sobbed. ‘‘You know perfectly 
well the bang would send me into a fit.” 

“In that case,” said Archie, relieved, 
“‘cheery-o, good luck, pip-pip, toodle-oo, 
and good-by-ee. I'll be shifting.” 

“Yes, you will!” cried Miss Silverton 
energetically, recovering with amazing 
swiftness from her collapse. ‘‘Yes, you 
will, I by no means suppose! You think, 
just because I’m no Annie Oakley with a 
gun, I’m helpless. You wait! Percy!” 

“My name is not Percy.” 

“T never said it was. Percy! Percy, 
come to muzzer!”’ 

There was a creaking rustle from behind 
the armchair. A heavy body flopped on 
the carpet. Out into the room, heaving 
himself along as though sleep had stiffened 
his joints, and breathing stertorously 
through his tilted nose, moved the fine 
bulldog. Seen in the open, he looked even 
more formidable than he had done in his 
basket. 

“Guard him Percy! Good dog, guard 
him! Oh, heavens! What’s the matter 
with him?” 

And, with these words, the emotional 
woman, uttering a wail of anguish, flung 
herself on the floor beside the animal. 


Percy was, indeed, in manifestly bad 
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shape. He seemed quite unable {o g 
his limbs across the room. There was q 
curious arch in his back, and, as his mistress 
touched him, he cried out plaintively, 

‘Percy!’ Oh, what is the matter with 
him? His nose is burning!” 

‘Now was the time, with both sections of 
the enemy’s forces occupied, for Archie to 
have departed sof.y from the room. But 


never had he been able to ignore the 


spectacle of a dog in trouble. 
does look bad— what?” 
“He’s dying! Oh, he’s dying! Is jt 
distemper? He’s never had distemper,” 
Archie regarded the sufferer with the 


grave eye of the expert. He shook his 
head. 
“It’s not that,” he said. ‘‘Dogs with 


distemper make a sort of snifting noise,” 
‘But he is making a snifting noise!” 
‘‘No; he’s making a snuffling noise, 
Great difference between snuffling and 
snifting. Not the same thing at all J] 
mean to say, when they snift they sniff, 
and when they snuffle, they—as it were— 
snuffle. ‘That’s how you can tell. If you 
ask me—” He passed his hand over the 
dog’s back. Percy uttered another cty, 
“T know what’s the matter with him.” 
“A brute of a man kicked him at re 
hearsal. yesterday. Do you think he’s 


injured internally?” = 

“It’s rheumatism,” said Archie. “That’s 
all that’s the trouble.” 
“Are-you Sure?” ’ 

“Absolutely.” 


“But what can I do?” 

‘Give him a hot bath, and mind and dry 
him well. He’ll have a good sleep then, 
and won’t have any pain. Then, first 
thing to-morrow, you want to give him 
salicylate of soda.” 

‘T’ll never remember that.” 

*“T’ll write it down for you. You ought 
to give him from ten to twenty grains three 
times a day in an ounce of water. And 
rub him with any good embrocation.” 

‘And he won’t die?” 

““Tjie!’? He’ll live to be as old as you 
are. I mean to say——” 

“T could kiss you!” said Miss Silverton 
emotionally. Archie backed hastily. 

“No, no; absolutely not! Nothing like 
that required—treally!” 

“You're a darling!” 

“Ves. Imean no. No, no—really 

“T don’t know what tosay. WhatcanI 
say? ” 

*‘Good-night,’ §suggested Archie. 

“I wish there was something I could do. 
If you hadn’t been here, I should have gone 
off my head.” 

A great idea flashed across Archie's 
brain. 

“Do you really want to do something? 

gi 
_ “Then I do wish, like a dear, sweet soul, 
you would pop straight back to New York 
to-morrow and go on with those I 
hearsals.” 

Miss Silverton shook her head. 

“IT can’t do that.” 

“Oh, right-o! But it isn’t much to 
ask— what?” 

“Not much to ask! I'll never forgive 
that man for kicking Percy.” 

“Now, listen, dear old soul: You've got 
the story all wrong. I’m not blaming 
you, but you’ve got it all wrong. As4 
matter of fact, jolly old Benham told me 
himself that he has the greatest esteem 
and respect for Percy, and wouldn't have 
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Copyrighted 1020. by Lever Bros. Co. 


Fresh and ready to wear 
at half an hour’s notice— 


Your flame georgette blouse, your most frivolous chemise 


OU had been away for a whole 
month. And when you got home you 
found the most wonderful week-end in- 
vitation. Only about two hours and fifteen 
minutes before train time and just the 
things you wanted to take had been worn! 


At first you thought you couldn’t possi- 
bly go. But then you said, “How ridic- 
ulous! Of course I can be ready. I'll just 
do them in Lux suds. It won’t take a 
second.” 

Things you wouldn’t have dreamed of 
leaving at home—a certain lovely em- 
broidered gilet, your latest, smartest riding 
shirt, that darling chiffon blouse, turquoise 


To wash silk blouses, underthings, stockings, negligees 


—Whisk a tablespoonful of Lux into a thick lather in half a bowlful 
of very hot water. Add cold water till lukewarm. Dip the garment 
up and down. Squeeze the rich suds through it—do not rub. 
Rinse in three lukewarm waters and roll in a towel to dry. Press 
with a warm iron. Glove silk and georgette crépe should be gently 
pulled into shape as they dry and also should be shaped as you iron. 


To wash white lingerie fabrics—Wash in hot suds and 


vinse in three hot waters. Dry in the sun. 


over pink with three frills, and a perfectly 
fascinating lace negligée to have breakfast 
in bed with! You tossed them into the 
bubbling Lux suds, swished them around, 
dipped them up and down, patted them a 
bit, squeezed the suds through ever so 
gently, rolled them in a towel to dry. 

In no time at all they were ready to pack! 
Not a thread of delicate lace torn. Even the 
fragile chiffon as freshly smooth as new! 

The Lux way is so careful, so quick. And 
you can wash with Lux any fabric or color 
that water alone will not harm. Your 
grocer, druggist or department store has 
Lux. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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TS matchless VENUS Pencils, 
known in every quarter of the 
world for their smooth, satin-like 
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American Lead 
Pencil Co. 
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kicked him for the world. And, you know, 
it was more a sort of push than a kick. 
You might almost call it a light shove. The 
fact is, it was beastly dark in the theater, 
and he was legging it sideways for some 
reason or other, no doubt with the best 
motives, and, unfortunately, ke happened 
to stub his toe on the poor old bean—ab- 
solutely inadvertent and all that sort of 
ing. 

“Then why didn’t he say so?”’ 

“As far as I could make out, you didn’t 
give him a chance.” 

Miss Silverton wavered. 

“T always hate going back after I’ve 
walked out on a show,” she said. “It 
seems so weak.” 

“Not a bit of it! They’ll give you three 
hearty cheers and think you a topper. 
Besides, you’ve got to go to New York, in 
any case, to take Percy to a vet, you 
know—what?” 

“Of course. How right you always 
are!” Miss Silverton hegitated again. 
“Would you really be glad if I went back 
to the show?” 
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“T’d go singing about the hotel. Great 
pal of mine, Benham! A thoroughly 
cheery old bean, and very cut up about 
the whole affair. Besides, think of alll the 
coves thrown out of work—the thingum. 
bobs and the poor what-d’-you-call-ems!” 

“Very well.” 

“You'll do it?” 

“Ves.” 

“I say you are absolutely one of the 
best. Absolutely like mother made. That's 
fine! Well, I think I'll be saying good. 
night.” 

“Good-night. And thank you ever go 
much.” 

“Oh, no, rather not!” 

Archie moved to the door. 

by the way——”’ 

“Ves? ” 

“Tf I were you, I think I should catch 
the very first train you can get to New 
York. You see—er—you ought to take 
Percy to the vet as soon as ever you can,” 

“You really do think of everything,” 
said Miss Silverton. : 

“Yes, ” said Archie meditatively. 


The next escapade of Archie in America will appear in December Cosmopolitan, 


The Royal Unrepentant 


(Continued from page 66) 


I couldn’t even kneel beside her body. For 
my manager, exultant over the play’s suc- 
cess, wouldn’t risk my leaving. So, while 
she was being buried, I went on smiling 
across the footlights.” 

“She knows all about it now,” said Susan 
Barnidge, sympathy making her forget 
she was addressing a woman who was for- 
midably famous. “Up where she is, we 
are seen as God sees us. And up there, I 
dare say, they see things tucked away in a 
lot of us who seem angels on earth that 
would amaze others of us who can’t see 
underneath the wings.” She gave a little 
sound that was almost a chuckle. “Why, 
right here in this little village—” Then 
she broke off to catch herself with another 
chuckle. “‘But I mustn’t presume to have 
heavenly prerogatives myself. The only 
point I want to make is that I believe all 
our virtues and transgressions get tabu- 
lated up there according to a scheme that 
has precious little to do with creeds and 
schisms. Do you know’’—and she leaned 
forward confidentially—“I like to think 
of God as smoking good, mild-scented 
cigars. I like to think of him—super- 
human, of course—but as a kind of wise, 
tolerant, and twinkling-eyed man. And I 
always like to see men enjoy good cigars.” 

Mary Fotheringay laughed outright. 

“You are a tonic, Mrs. Barnidge! Tell 
me: Don’t you ever—haven’t you ever— 
found life dull in Sharon?” 

*“*Tjull?’” Susan Barnidge looked actu- 
ally astonished. ‘Why, I’ve got too 
much to do to ever be dull. Too much to 
do, worrying over Caleb and all. And 
sometimes I think it’s better this way; 
I’ve noticed that the folks who have time 
to think about themselves a lot are 
not always the happiest.” 

Miss Fotheringay nodded. She remem- 
bered something that, earlier in the day, 
she’d said to Rosa—that true happiness 
seemed to be losing yourself—your own 
aspirations and desires—in something big- 
ger and more complete than yourself. 

Long after Susan Barnidge, conscien- 


tiously watching the clock, had hurried 
back to her Caleb, Mary Fotheringay lay 
back in the big walnut rocker by the white- 
silled window. The muslin curtains flut- 
tered softly in the breeze. Through the 
open window came stealing the scent of 
Susan’s old-fashioned flowers. Street- 
lamps, dotting the length of the green, 
serenely betokened the beginning of twi- 
light. In the still air outside, the crickets 
set up their mournfully shrill orchestration. 
Down-stairs, the phonograph had started 
again—a symbol of Susan’s so simple creed. 

Peace! Peace! 

What was she thinking of as she lay 
back there so still? Was she reflecting 
that, perhaps, Susan Barnidge had, after 
all, chosen the better way—that Susan 
Barnidge had been wise to know? For so 
few can know until life had sported with 
them and then tossed them upon a barren 
rock of Knowledge. Youth seldom fore- 
sees the barren rock, or, if it does, impetu- 
ously does not care. Age is such an im- 
measurable distance away in the focus of 
youth’s eyes. The ardent eyes, the wist- 
ful eyes of youth! 

Was it some.such trend of thought as 
this that lay behind that preoccupied ex- 
pression? Or was she reviewing the varied 
procession of her own past years? Soft 
years, easy years, pretty, sweet-scented 
years, like rose-silk counterpanes and 
Fragonard’s Loves disporting themselves 
in delicately ornate gilt frames; dazzling 
years, throbbing years, shining, effervescent 
years, like champagne sparkling and music 
tuned to a crescendo pitch; tricky years, 
tormenting years, baffling, imp-harassed 
years, like stinging midges and mud- 
splashes for your unwary feet; dark 
years, sad, futile years, like the sound of 
mocking laughter or a dour glimpse of 
Fate through a rift in the veil. 

Perhaps some such panorama held her 
mental gaze while she sat there so long, 
motionless. For it is given to few to re 
call at fifty-odd a life so crowded and full. 
A life which was a (Continued on page 90) 
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Miss Shepherd sang *‘ In 
the Gloaming.”” The New 
Edison stood on the stage 
by her side. 


NE hundred and eighty-five times, 
O Miss Betsy Lane Shepherd has stood 
on a aiike concert platform, and 
sung the old heart-songs with all the ex- 
quisite fervor of her art. One hundred 
and eighty-five times, a New Edison has 
stood by her side, and brought her Re- 
Createp voice into direct comparison 
with her living voice. One hundred and 
eighty-five times, her audience has found 
no difference between the two voices, 
either in quality, or in feeling, or in 
emotional influence. 
T Dallas, Texas, on April 26, 1920, 
Miss Shepherd, who is a famous 


concert soprano, stood before her 
185th audience. She started to sing: 


**In the gloaming, oh! my darling—’’ 


With a soft, rounded loveliness, the be- 
loved melody filled the auditorium. Puls- 
ing through its theme was the soul of a 


The NEW EDISON 
‘She Phonograph with a Soul 


times 


great artist. Its message reached the 
hearts of the hushed listeners, and sped 
their imaginations back to cherished 
memories, 


It was the magic of music! 


Suddenly Miss Shepherd’s lips went abso- 
lutely still. But her lovely voice went 
smoothly on— 


**_it was best to leave you thus—’’ 


The audience was puzzled. ‘Then it 
awoke. Miss Shepherd’s voice was now 
coming from the New Edison. For the 
185th time, an audience had heard the 
Betsy Lane Shepherd test—and had 
been unable to tell the difference between 
her living voice and her Re-Createp 
voice. 


More than 4000 other audiences have 
heard more than fifty other vocalists and 
instrumentalists make this same test of 
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direct comparison. Not one of these 4000 
audiences was able to distinguish between 
the artist’s original performance and its 
Re-Crearion by the New Edison. 


_f{ R. EDISON spent seven years and 
M three million dollars in bringing 


the New Edison to this perfect 
realism. How he was led to concentrate 
upon realism was recently told by Mr. 
Edison himself, j 


“The ordinary phonograph, as we have 
known it, falls somewhat short of confer- 
ring upon its owner all of the pleasure and 
benefits that can be derived from good 
music. The greatest shortcoming of the 
phonograph was its lack of realism, and 
it is this shortcoming which I have sought 
to overcome. The result is a degree of 
realism in our present phonograph which is 
baffling to even the most expert ears.”’ 


And Mr. Edison goes on to reveal the in- 


THEN— 


singing. The New Edison 
took up her song and con- 
tinued it alone. 


spired purpose which the New Edison, 
through its realism, is to serve. 


**T have been quoted as desiring to see a 
‘phonograph in every American home. What 
I actually want to see in every American 
home is music, so realistic and so perfect in 
its rendition as to be an unending source of 
benefit and pleasure.”’ 


extremely interesting test for you. 

Go and ask for the ‘*Personal Favor- 
ites’’ Realism Test. He will have the New 
Edison Rr-Create the kind of vocal or 
instrumental music which affects your 
emotions most keenly. You will thus be 
able to determine for yourself if the New 
Edison brings you all the emotional pleas- 
ure and mental stimulation which come 
from listening to the living artist. 


Edison dealer has arranged an 


Tuomas A. Epison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


She suddenly stopped 
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Wuewn November winds 
whirl snow against the 
windows, when homesare || 
bright with love and || 
| laughter and dear ones 
foregather ’round the 
family board, then a gift 
of jewelry is a fitting ex- 
| pression of the sentiment 
of the season. It keeps 
alive the happiness of 
Thanksgiving Day when 
time has severed the feast- 
ers and blurred the mem- | 
ories of the feast. Itis the | 
Gift that lasts. | 
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sensation in her generation. A life never 
actually debauched—perhaps she herself 
hit upon the phrase most apt when, to 
Susan Barnidge, she had termed it “dis- 
organized.” She was an artist; she had 
lived to please her world and herself. And 
this much the world took for granted; not 
the world’s business or disposition to ques- 
tion whether that burning something 
within her, which soared and soared like 
flame, reached ever to an ultimate goal— 
whether it attained ever its desideratum. 

Mary Fotheringay’s eyes finally came 
back from far-away and to rest on the 
little parchment panel on the mantel. 
They contemplated those symbolic char- 
acters, the lotus flower, which spell 
“peace.” She was regarding the panel 
when the door opened and Rosa came 
in to light the candles and serve mad- 
ame’s supper. She watched her mistress 
pick at her food, hardly tasting it. 

“Madame shouldn’t grieve over an un- 
worthy object,” she muttered, at length; 
nothing so colorful as anger, austerity, 
even, in this dispassionate observation; 
yet, somehow, it had the quality of an 
emotional outburst. 

Madame glanced up. 

“And you shouldn’t speak so disrespect- 
fully of Mr. Teddy,” she reproved gently. 
It was impossible for her to be stern with 
this. most cheerless and usually most 
taciturn of creatures, who was, of all 
human beings, the one nearest to herself. 
“Doubtless something’s turned up to keep 
him from coming.” 

“Something’s always turning up,” mut- 
tered old Rosa. 

“Well, a mother can’t tie a grown man 
to her apron-strings.” 

Rosa removed a dish in disdainful. 
silence. The mistress went on speaking 
musingly. 

“And if he seems a bit selfish now and 
then, isn’t it, after all, my own fault? 
It was I who spoiled him—I wanted to 
spoil him. It gave me so much pleasure. 
I wanted him to bea sort of young prince— 
and princelings assume their prerogatives 
unquestioningly and negligently as a 
matter of course. The blame is mine if 
he’s spoiled. And my blame goes farther 
back—it was I who gave him his father.” 

She was silent a moment, brooding, then 
went off on a sudden tangent. 

“Do you remember what a darling baby 
he was, Rosa? So pink and white and 
soft and warm? And his little clinging 
fingers, and his little downy head just the 
size to tuck in your neck? I can feel it 
there still—and hear his little contented 
gurgle—see his funny, adorable, toothless 
littlesmile—” She broke off, a suspic- 
ious shine in her eyes. Rising abruptly, 
she moved toward the open window. “Tell 
me, Rosa: What are we in this world 
for, anyway?” 

“Do you mean all of us, madame— 
everybody?” 

“Ves. All of us—everybody. Why 
are we put into the world, soft, warm, 
pink-and-white innocents—all of us pink- 
and-white innocents at the beginning— 
just so we may grow up for earth to mar 
with ugliness? For what end? That’s 
what I’m asking you, Rosa. What’s the 
purpose of it all?” 

Rosa shook her head dumbly. What 
could she have answered, in truth, when 
she hardly comprehended her mistress’s 
meaning? But she comprehended well 
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enough that her mistress was restless 
troubled in spirit; and this made her look 
more morose than ever as she say, 
attacked the crumbs on the cloth. 

Miss Fotheringay had pressed her face 
close against the window-screen, draw; 
in deep breaths of the sweet evening air, 

“What a night! No wind—air like the 
feel of velvet. Thesky almost purple be. 
hind the stars. It might be Italy. Italy!” 

Brooding, she half turned, and unwit. 
tingly paraphrased an observation made 
earlier that day by Mr. Jenkins. 

“T wonder what it is, Rosa, that makes 
women so unlucky in the men they choose 
to love.” 

“I never approved of Mr. Andrea, mg. 
dame,” said Rosa sententiously. Then, jp 
a more acrid tone, she added, “‘ Nor of Mr. 
Grafton, either.” It must have been 
some secret emotion, acrimonious, i 
that impelled her to an unparalleled 1p. 
quacity. ‘“‘He’d have made a fine duke 
or something in a drawing-room scene, 
but when you come to having ’em round 
the house, it’s a different thing.” 

The mistress shrugged her shoulders, 

Presently she repeated the gesture, but 
this time managing to convey an entirely 
different expression. Her tone, too, was 
humorous, as she said lightly: 

“Better take the things out, Rosa—it 
seems I’m not to be trusted with an audi- 
tor to-day. All I’ve done is to gabble my 
affairs to anybody who’d listen. I seem 
possessed—worse than usual. Mr. Grafton 
wouldn’t approve, I’m sure.” 

Alone once more, the actress took a can- 
dle and held it to inspect Susan Barnidge’s 
Chinese panel—the lotus flower; then, 
carrying the candle, she opened a closet 
door and looked at a dress hanging in 
there. A dress of black-and-crimson vel- 
vet spangled all over with gold—Mary 
Stuart’s last earthly raiment. With oneof 
the absurd superstitions of the stage, 
Miss Fotheringay had carried the costume 
around for years as a_talisman—that 
symbol of earthly vanity! Sighing a 
little, smiling a little, she closed the closet 
door, set down the candle, and returned to 
the chair by the window. 

She gazed out at the tranquil, lamp- 
lighted vista, up at the vast, eternal heay- 
ens, stretched out her wrists as if to be 
kissed by the velvet-soft air. 

After a while, she rose impulsively and 
gota wrap. At the head of the stairs she 
met Rosa, who began to mumble objec 
tions. But the mistress put her aside im- 
patiently. 

“Let me go with you, then. I dont 
like——” 

‘‘For heaven’s sake!” exclaimed Miss 
Fotheringay. “Am I a child who must be 
led by the hand? Is it so preposterous 
that I should desire a quiet little walk 
by myself?” 

Rosa’s lusterless eyes followed her all 
the way down the stairs. 

Mary Fotheringay walked very slowly 
the length of the village street. At the 
end, down by the tall-spired little church 
and the burying-ground stretching be 
yond, she started to cross, as if to retum 
along the other side of the green. Perhaps 
it was her preoccupation which kept het 
from seeing the headlights rounding tht 
sharp curve close to the gate of @ 
burying-ground. No one ever knew-# 
happened so quickly. A squeaking 
hastily applied brakes—a cry —a crunching 
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Why his downcast eyes spoiled her evening 


Has this ever happened to you? 


HAT a good time she was having! 

Every minute she was growing more 

elated by her success. Her partner 
was absorbed in her conversation, charmed 
with her chic, enthralled by her beauty. 


Little by little she grew conscious of other 
eyes. She glanced to the right. The man at 
her other side was gazing intently at her hand. 


Quickly she doubled up her fingers. How 
long had he been staring at those nails? Had 
other people also noticed them? 


Gone was her peace, her unconscious gaiety. 
Every eye seemed fastened on her rough 
cuticle—on that one wretched little hangnail. 
What a horrid evening! 


You can never know when people are looking 
at your fingernails. Every day, often when you 
least suspect it, you are being judged by them. 
People no longer excuse ill-kept nails. They 
know that nowadays it is very easy to keep 
your nails lovely. 


Fifteen minutes’ care, once or twice a week, 
will keep your nails looking always well 
groomed. 

But do not cut your cuticle, The more it is 


cut, the thicker and tougher it grows—the 
more sore and unsightly it becomes. 


You can keep your cuticle smooth, firm and 
even if you manicure your nails the right way. 
Wrap a little cotton around the end of an 
orange-wood stick and dip it into the Cutex 
bottle. Then gently work the stick around 
the base of the nail, pushing back any dead 
cuticle. Wash the hands, pressing back the 
cuticle when drying them. 


For snowy white nail tips apply a little 
Cutex Nail White underneath the nails. Finish 
your manicure with Cutex Nail Polish. 


To keep the cuticle soft and pliable so that 
you do not need to manicure as often, apply 
Cutex Cold Cream at night. 


You can get Cutex at all drug and depart- 
ment stores. Cutex, the cuticle remover, 
comes in 35¢ and 65c¢ bottles. Cutex Nail 
White, Nail Polish and Cold Cream are each 
35e. 


Six manicures for 20 cents 


Today send two dimes with the coupon 
below and we will mail you a complete Intro- 
ductory Manicure Set large enough to last a 
month. Address Northam Warren, 114 West 
17th Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada address Northam Warren, Dept. 
511, 200 Mountain Street, Montreal. 


Mail this coupon with two dimes today 


Name 


Street and Number........... 


Northam Warren, Dept. 511, 114 West 17th Street, New York City 
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ame tee a half century ago, Daniel Low estab- 
lished the Daniel Low good-will for ABSO- 
LUTE SATISFACTION. Today over 150,000 
families are saving time, trouble and money 
by doing their Gift Shopping by mail the 
Daniel Low way. 


The Daniel Low “Gift Book” places before 


and value. Send for this 
pon below. 


The Daniel Low “‘Gift Book”” mak 
ble for you to shop ax HO. 
urely; at prices naturally lowe: 
smaller concerns. Here are me. few “Gift 
Book” suggestions. 


Colonial Book Ends 


Sterling 

silver very Priscilla and John Alden, 
daintily for Christmas, 1920. 300th 
R3388 #Anniversary of Plymouth. 


Antique bronze finish, very 
heavy, 6in. Z912 Pair 5. 


Platinum Brooch Bon Tease 
A very dainty pin set Sterling silver | 
with whole pearl nase J 6101 .75 


Ay 
wy’ Cigarette Case 
red Iris with solid gold 3 letter mon- 
inest leather and 
Ton silk lining, holds two rows 
terling silver (20) cigarettes L475 8.75 


Man’s Gold Filled Knife 
Richly engine-turned. 
3 fine steel blades § 705 2. 75 


Dutch Silver Book Ends 
Reproduction. Oil Finely modeled and 
and Vinegar Cruet naturally colored, 
height 73 inches lark and_Pingree 
1713 - - .50 Doorways 2955 pr. 6.00 


Send for the Home:Shopping “Gift Book.” _ 


Choose at home from this 
unusual! display of jewelry, sil- 
ver, leather s and novel- 
ties, gifts of all kinds, suitable 
for all purposes. Satisfaction 
and safe delivery are svrp 
teed; charges prepaid: 
the coupon; send for the Denial 

. Low 168 page Gift Book. 


Valuable information about diamonds is 


given in the Daniel Low DIAMOND BOOK. 
_ for it. 


It will save you money. 


DANIEL Low & Co. fi Co. | 


205 TOWN HOUSE SQUARE 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS, 
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of wheels; and then voices in inarticulate 
consternation as the occupants of the 
little car stooped over a figure inanimate 
in the dust. 


It was June Simpson, out for a ride of 
reconciliation with her sweetheart, who 
had run down Mary Fotheringay. Silent 
and stricken, they took the famous actress 
to the old house which had appealed to 
her as sanctuary. 

When Mary Fotheringay opened her 
eyes, Doctor Simpson was bending over 
her. She seemed to take his being there 
as perfectly natural. She smiled up at 
him—that swift, beguiling flash that time 
could not tarnish. 

“1 got myself run over, didn’t I?” And 
her voice was as clear and vibrant as if she 
were one and twenty. ‘“‘Comical—isn’t 
it?—that I should have come to quiet, 
humdrum little Sharon to meet life’s great- 
est adventure!” Then she gazed at him 
with a suddenly searching expression. 
“Tt is the great adventure?” . The doctor 
swallowed as he sought for words. ‘‘You 
needn’t be afraid to tell me,” she said. 
“T’ve heard news much worse.” 

Not finding the words, the doctor 
nodded. It was sufficient answer. For a 
minute, the old actress did not speak. 
Then, in a voice low but still clear and vi- 
brant, she asked, 

“How long?” 

The doctor summoned his voice. 

hour—perhaps longer — perhaps 
ess.” 

From a corner of the room sounded a 
stifled cry. It was June Simpson, crouch- 
ing back there in the shadows. Now she 
started forward; others would have held 
ker back, but Mary Fotheringay, noticing, 
commanded, 

“Let her come here.” 

June came and knelt beside the bed; the 
dying woman lifted her uninjured hand 
and softly caressed the bent head, 

“To think J—oh, Miss Fotheringay! 
That J was in the car that—I who would 
have died——” 

“Hush, child—it wasn’t you; it was 
my hour. Don’t feel remorse; I beg it of 
you. Iam anold woman and ready to die. 
This world is for the young—the young 
who must have the full sensation of living 
at any cost. At any cost——” 

Her voice thickened into a swift, inartic- 
ulate rush of delirium while the girl on her 
knees sobbed uncontrollably. 

Then, presently, clear-headedness came 
back to Mary Fotheringay. She dictated 
a telegram to her son, gave final instruc- 
tions to the weeping Rosa. The last one of 
these was strange, the doctor thought— 
but, then, people of the theater are queer 
folk, queer and theatrical to the end. 

wish to be buried in the Mary Stuart 
robe—the black-and-crimson velvet. You’ll 
see to it, Rosa?” 

And Rosa, the tears streaming from her 
burned-out eyes, promised. 

“The dress is a symbol,” said Mary 
Fotheringay cryptically. 

Then she seemed to float off into deep 
slumber. The doctor thought the end 
was at hand. The others thought it, too. 
Gentle Susan Barnidge said brokenly: 

“She was the most remarkable woman 
I’ve ever seen—heard of. The world will 
miss her.” 

Then old Rosa, the taciturn, added a 
word in her choked-up voice. 


“Yes; but it won’t be in the high places 
that she’s missed most. It’s among the 
poor and unknown that she’lI—— 

She couldn’t finish the. sentence, 
buried her face in her hands, waitj 
They all thought. the end was at hand, 

But not yet. 

The figure on the bed had begun to 
speak again—weak but curiously pene. 
trating tones, now lifting to a thrill of 
exultant passion, now falling into cadences 
slow and haunting. 


“From the top of all my trust, 
- Mishap hath laid me in the dust.” 


“Delirium,” muttered the doctor, 

,The low, thrilling voice went on: 

“What have I gained who gave 
much? The crown of stars and the nether 
flame. Tinsel fripperies and——’” 

“She thinks she’s playing Mary Stuart,” 
whispered old Rosa, lifting her head. 

The voice, sunk to the veriest shadow of 
sound, continued® 

““* Many a lover, and not one true. A 
fool betrayed ——’” 

Gentle Susan Barnidge dropped her face 
into herhands. But the voice, lifting now, 
soared to a pean of ecstasy. 

“*In the face of doom, like a flame ] 
leaped. Have not the years—in their pride 
and shame — given the worth of all I 
paid?’ ” 

The lashes of the girl, June, were wet, 
but, behind the tears, in her eyes shonea 
light bright and exaltant. 

“** At life’s end—alone,’ ” whispered the 
actress, softly but clearly. “One ad- 
venture—left to try. Show me—warder 
= worlds unknown—what it means to 

e.” 

Then, startlingly, the dying woman 
lifted her head clear of the pillows, and let 
her glance pass over the hushed little as- 
semblage. No delirium, surely, in that 
brief, swift look, so friendly and caressing 
that it went straight to the heart. And 
there was friendliness, too, a friendly in- 
formativeness, in her tone, as she stated 


‘simply, 


“We lived—Mary the queen, and I.” 

It was her last utterance. Her head 
sank back to the pillow. Already the lips, 
smiling, had begun to set.. Mary Fotherin- 
gay, even as Mary the queen, at the end 
dauntless and royally unrepentant, had 
embarked on her last adventure. 


This, then, is the tale, the veriest sketch 
of a tale, I wished to tell of her who was 
known as Mary Fotheringay. As I 
warned, it does not unveil any hitherto 
curtained chapter of her life; the motive 
is not that of the biographer—nor of the 
moralist. For what moralist but would 
be confounded at the spectacle of a spend 
thrift of life at the end exultant? 

No; as I see it, the chief reason, indeed 
the only excuse, for its telling, is June 
Simpson. The girl who knelt at Fotheritt- 
gay’s death-bed with the exalted light im 
her eyes—the light unmistakable, 
scending her tears. A light which will 
lead her far and far in quest of life, no 
matter what the price exacted of rue ani 
tears—the flame which kindles itself ever 
and again in the eyes of youth, exting 
able only by age. And not always chess 
For different natures get the depths of life 
in different ways. What some ask of lifé 
is not to be happy but to live. 
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|The Only Non 
Set Automatic 
Stop 


Nothing to move or 
set or measure. Just 
start the Grafonola 
and it plays and stops 
itself. Never stops be- 
fore it should. Always 
stops at the very end. 
Exclusively on the 
Columbia 


Gordon Sings “Habanera”— (Carmen) 


, Hear this great Columbia Record of Carmen’s famous Opera Artists 
Habanera,” sung by the new exclusive Columbia artist BARRIENTOS 


— Jeanne Gordon, the American contralto who made Annet 


Standard Models up 


to $300—Period 
Designs up to $2100 


such a sensation last year at the New York Metropolitan 
Opera. This record played on the Columbia Grafonola 


will convey to you all of Gordon’s witchery; all of 


her charm, her notes light as air and her laughing lilt. 
Any Columbia dealer will gladly let you play this record—No. 49858—$1.50 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., NEw YORK 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


HACKETT 
LAZARO 
MACBETH 
MARDONES 
PONSELLE 
ROMAINE 
ROTHIER 
STRACCIARI 
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FRIED 
FISH CAKES 


T . 
ry This Recipe 
Cook in boiling salted water until 
tender, two cups raw potatoes cut in 
quarters. Drain, mash and add one 
tin B & M Fish Flakes, two table- 
spoons butter, or cream sauce, a pinch 
of pepper and 2 little hot milk. Beat 
thoroughly, shape in cakes, dip in flour 


and fry in fat tried out from three or 
four slices of bacon. 


Burnham & Morrill 
Fish Flakes — 


The firm white meat of choicest Cod 
and Haddock—direct from the Sea to 
you and immediately obtainable 


AT YOUR GROCER’S 
Ready for instant use in preparing 
Creamed Fish Fish Souffle 
Fish Hash Fish Chowder 


and many other tempting fish dishes. 


Free on request —‘*‘Good Eating"’ 
a booklet of delicious recipes for 
Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
83 Water St., 


Portland, Maine 


Perforated 
‘oupon 


ROBINSON REMINDER 
Tear Out When Attended To 


Each memo a perforated . which when attended to, 
torn out ye notes only. Bo ie | thru obsolete notes. 
for instant reference. 


iv 
Everything ready andy ‘ket in cover. 
Reminder complete with one extra filler 
jac ather jo. 
Cross Grain Leather ya 1 “* 465 2.75 
India Calf 346 62.50 466 3.50 
Cowhide ** 347 2.75 * 467 8.75 
Genuine Morocco ** 848 3.00 468 4.00 
Imi*ation Leather 343 * 463 1.00 
Cloth (without extra filler)** 342 462 .50 
Ladies’ Sho; ith Pencil and Extra Filler 
Size L 23-4 x 3 3-4 in.; Black Leather, $1.50: Patent Leather or 
Cross Grain, $1.75: ‘occo, Cowhide or India Calf, $2.25. 
Extra Fillers--Per doz,: Size B, 75c: Size A, $1.00: Size L, 70c. 


ame in gold leaf on cover--25 . 

These prices subject to change without notice. ~ 
If not at your dealer's, order from us. tioners write. 
Robinson Mfg. Co., 71 Elm St., w id. Mass. 
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In Chancery 


(Continued from page 76) 


caught herear. ‘‘No mice!” she thought 
mechanically. The noise increased. There! 
There was a mouse! How naughty of 
Smither to say there wasn’t. It would be 
eating through the wainscot before they 
knew where they were, and they would 
have to have the builders in.. They were 
such destructive things! And she lay 
with her eyes just moving, following in 
her mind that little scrattling sound, and 
waiting for sleep to release her from it. 


XLI 
BIRTH OF A FORSYTE 


SOAMES walked out of the garden door, 
crossed the lawn, stood on the path above 
the river, turned round, and walked 
back to the garden door without having 
realized that he had moved. The sound 
of wheels crunching the drive convinced 
him ‘that time had passed. The doctor 
was gone! What exactly had he said? 

“This is the position, Mr. Forsyte: 
I can make pretty certain of her life if I 
operate, but the baby will be born dead. 
If I don’t operate, the baby will most 
probably be born alive, but it’s a great 
risk for the mother—a great risk. In 
either case, I don’t think she can ever have 
another child. In her state, she can’t de- 
cide for herself, and we can’t wait for her 
mother. I shall be back within the hour. 
It’s for you to make the decision, while I’m 
getting what’s necessary.” 

The decision! And whata decision! No 
time to get a specialist down! No time 
for anything! 

The sound of wheels died away, but 
Soames still stood intent; then, suddenly 
covering his ears, he walked back to the 
river. To come before its time like this, 
with no chance to foresee anything, not 
even to get her mother here! It was 
for her mother to make that decision, 
and she couldn’t arrive from Paris till 
to-night! If only he could have under- 
stood the doctor’s jargon—the medical 
niceties, so as to be sure he was weighing 
the chances properly; but they were 
Greek to him, like a legal problem to 
a layman. And yet he must decide! 
He brought his hand away from his 
brow wet, though the air was chilly. 
These sounds which came from her room! 
To go back there would only make it 
more difficult. He must be calm, clear. 
On the one hand, life, nearly certain, of his 
young wife, death, quite certain, of his 
child; and no more children afterward! 
On the other, death perhaps of his wife, 
nearly certain life for the child; and no more 
children afterward! Which to choose? 

It had rained this last fortnight—the 
river was very full, and in the water were 
many leaves from the woods above, 
brought off by a frost. Leaves fell; 
lives drifted down! Death! To decide 
about death! And no one to give him 
a hand. Life lost was lost for good! 
Let nothing go that you could keep; 
for, if it went, you couldn’t get it back. 
It left you bare—like those trees when 
they lost their leaves—barer and _barer 
until you, too, withered and came down. 
And, by a queer somersault of thought, 
he seemed to see, not Annette lying up 


there behind that window-pane on which 
the sun was shining but Irene lying in 
their bedroom in Montpelier Square, 
as it might have been her fate to lie, six. 
teen years ago. Would he have hesitated 
then? Not for a moment. Operate— 
operate! Make certain of her life! No 
decision—a mere instinctive cry for help, 
in spite of his knowledge that she did 
not love him. But this! Nothing over- 
mastering in his passion for Annette! 
Many times these last months, especially 
since she had been growing frightened, 
he had wondered. She had a will of her 
own, was selfish in her French way, 
And yet—so pretty! What would she 
wish—to take the risk?’ 

“T know she wants the child,” he 
thought. “If it’s born dead, and no more 
chance afterward, it’ll upset her terribly, 
Nomore chance! All for nothing! Married 
life with her for years and years without 
a child. Nothing to steady her! She 
was too young. Nothing to look forward 
to, for her—for me! For me!” He 
struck his hands against his chest. Why 
couldn’t he think without bringing him- 
self in—get out of himself and see what 
he ought to do? The thought hurt 
him, then lost edge, as if it had come 
in contact with a breast-plate. Out of 
oneself! Into soundless, scentless, touch- 
less, sightless space! The very idea was 
ghastly, futile! And touching there the 
bed-rock of reality, the bottom of his For- 
syte spirit, Soames rested for a moment. 
When one ceased—all ceased; it might go 
on, but there’d be nothing in it! 

He looked at his watch. In half an 
hour the doctor would be back. He 
must decide! If agammst the operation 
and she died, how face her mother and the 
doctor afterward? How face his own 
conscience? It was his child that she 
was having. If for the operation, he 
condemned them both to childlessness. 
And for what else: had he married her 
but to have a lawful heir? And his 
father—at death’s: door, waiting for 
the news! A tear rolled down Soames’ 
cheek. ‘It’s cruel!” he thought. “I 
ought never to have such a thing to settle. 
It’s cruel!” He turned toward the house. 
Some deep, simple way of deciding! He 
took out a coin—and put it back. If 
he spun it, he would not abide by what 
came up. He went into the dining-room, 
furthest away from that room whence the 
sounds came. The doctor had said there 
wasachance. In here, that chance seemed 
greater; the river did not flow or the leaves 
fall. A firewas burning. Soames unlocked 
the tantalus. He hardly ever touched 
spirits, but now he poured himself out some 
whisky and drank it neat, craving a faster 
flow of blood. “That fellow Jolyon,” he 
thought; ‘‘he had children already! He 
has the woman I really loved; and now 4 
son by her! And now I—I’m asked to de- 
stroy my only child! Annette can’t die; 
it’s not possible. She’s strong!” 

He was still standing sullenly at the side- 
board when he heard the doctor’s carriage 
and went out to him. He had to wait for 
him to come down-stairs. 

“Well, doctor?” 

“The situation’s the same. 
decided?” 
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OR SEDAN 


What use or beauty could you 
ask of this Sedan which it does not 
give you in generous measure? 


The — consumption is unusually low 
tire mileage is unusually high 


Dooce BrotHers, DETROIT 
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Give Yourself 
Garter Comfort 


You want the muscles and 
nerves of your legs to be free 
and unrestricted. E. Z. Garters 
guarantee it. 


The soft, wide band fits the leg. 
It never binds, yet always holds. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name and we 
will tell you who can. 


The Thos. P. Taylor Co. 
Bridgeport Connecticut 


GARTER 


‘““Wide for Comfort” 


Improves the faulty complexion — protects 

the beayty of the perfect one—and oar son. 
White, Pink, Peery Cream and the New 

RMEN-BRUNETTE 


Compiexion 


| Powder 


| holding in her hand. 
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“Ves,” said Soames. ‘‘Don’t operate.” 

“Not? You understand—the risk is 
great?” 

In Soames’ set face nothing moved 
but the lips. 

“You said there was a chance?” 

“A chance—yes. Not much of one.” 

“The baby must be born dead if you 
do?” 

“Ves.” 

“And you think that, 
she can’t have another?” 

“T can’t be absolutely sure, but it’s 
most unlikely.” 

“‘She’s strong,” said Soames; “we'll 
take the risk.” 

The doctor looked at him very gravely. 

“It’s on your shoulders,” he said. “With 
my own wife, I wouldn’t.” 

Soames’ chin jerked up as if some 
one had hit him. 

“Am I any use up there?” he asked. 

keep away.” 

“T shall be in my picture-gallery, then 
—you know where.” 

The doctor nodded and went up-stairs. 

Soames continued to stand, listening. 
“By this time to-morrow,” he thought, 
“T may have her death on my hands.” 
No! It was unfair—monstrous, to put 
it that way! Sullenness dropped on him 
again, and he went up to the gallery. 
He stodd’-at the window. The wind 
was in the north; it was cold, clear— 
very blue sky, heavy, ragged white clouds 
chasing across; the river blue, too, through 
the screen of goldening trees; the woods 
all rich with color, glowing, burnished— 
an early autumn. If it were his own life, 
would he be taking that risk? He 
clenched his hands. ““She’d take the risk 
of losing me,” he thought, ‘‘sooner than 
lose her child! She doesn’t really love me!”’ 
What could one expect from a girl—and 
French? The one thing that really mat- 
tered to them both—vital to their marriage 
and their futures—wasa child. “I’ve been 
through a lot for this,” he thought. ‘“‘T’ll 
hold hold on. There’s a chance of 
keeping both—a chance!” One kept till 
things were taken—one naturally kept. 
He began walking round the gallery. He 
had made one purchase lately which he 
knew was a fortune in itself, and he 
halted before it. A girl with dull-gold 
hair, which looked like filaments of metal, 
gazing at a little golden monster she was 
Even at this tortured 
moment, he could just feel the extraor- 
dinary nature of the bargain he had 
made—admire the quality of the table, 
the floor, the chair, the girl’s figure, the 
absorbed expression on her face, the dull- 
gold filaments of her hair, the bright gold 
of the little monster. Collecting pictures 
—growing richer, richer! What use, if—— 

He turned his back abruptly on the 
picture and went to the window. Some 
of his doves had flown up from their 
perches round the dove-cot and were 
stretching their wings in the wind. In 
the clear, sharp sunlight, their whiteness 
almost flashed, They flew far, making 
a flung-up hieroglyphic against the sky. 
Annette fed the doves; it was pretty to 
see her. They took it out of her hand; 
they knew she was matter of fact. A 
choking sensation came in his throat. 
She would not—she could not die! She 
was too—too sensible; and shé was strong, 
really strong, like her mother, in spite 


in any case, 


of her fair prettiness. 


It was already growing dark when, 
at last, he opened the door and stood 
listening. Not a sound! A milky twi- 
light crept about the staircase and the 
landings below; he had turned back when 
a sound caught ‘his ear, and, peering down, 
he saw a black shape moving. Death? 
The shape of Death coming from her 
door? No! A maid without cap or 
apron. She came to the foot of his flight 
of stairs and said breathelssly, 

“The doctor wants to see you, sir.” 

He ran down. She stood flat against 
the wall to let him pass, and said, 

“‘Oh, sir; it’s over!” 

“Over!” cried Soames, with a sort of 
menace. ‘What d’you mean?” 

“It’s born, sir.” 

He dashed up the four steps in front 
of him and came suddenly on the doctor 
in the dim passage. The man was wiping 
his brow. 

“Well?” he said. “Quick!” 

“Both living; I think it’s all Tight.” 

Soames stood quite still, covering his 
eyes. 

“T congratulate you,” he heard the 
doctor say. “It was touch and go.” 

Soames dropped his hand. 

“Thanks,” he said; “thanks very much. 
What is it?” 

“Daughter, luckily; a son would have 
killed her—the head.” 

A daughter! 

“The utmost care of both,” he heard 
the doctor say, “‘and we shall do. When 
does the mother come?” 


“‘To-night, between nine and ten, I 
hope.” 

“T’ll stay till then. Do you want to 
see them?” 

“Not now,” said Soames. ‘Before 


you go. I'll have dinner sent up to you.” 
And he went down-stairs. 

Relief unspeakable, and yet—a daugh- 
ter! It seemed to him unfair. To have 
taken that risk—to have been through 
this agony—and what agony—for a 
daughter! He stood before the blazing 
fire of wood logs in the hall, touching 
it with his toe and trying to readjust 
himself. ‘My father!” he thought. 
A bitter disappointment—no. disguising it! 
One never got all one wanted in this life! 
And there was no other—at least, if there 
was, it was no use! 

While he was standing there, a tele- 
gram was brought him. 


Come up at once your father sinking 
fast. MOTHER. 


He read it with a choking sensation. 
One would have thought he couldn’t 
feel anything after these last hours, but 
he felt this. Half-past seven, a train 
from Reading at nine, and madame’s 
train, if she had caught it, came in at 
eight-forty—he would meet that, and go 
on. He ordered the carriage, ate some 
dinner mechanically, and went up-stairs. 
The doctor came out to him. 

““They’re sleeping.” 

“I won’t go in,” said Soames, with 
relief. “My father’s dying; I have to 
go up. Is it all right?” 

The doctor’s face expressed a kind of 
doubting admiration. “If they were 
all as unemotional!’”’ he might have been 
saying. 

“Yes; I think you may go with an easy 
mind. You’ll be down soon?” 


“To-morrow,” said Soames. ‘‘Here’s 
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But it impressed me that there might 
be many of them who would find a 
moment’s interest in getting such a 
behind-the-scenes glimpse of detail in 
the hotel’s daily routine. And the rea- 
son it occurred to me, I imagine, is 
because we frequently find (in both 
the Pennsylvania and the Statler hotels) 
that the guest who has the best general 
idea of a hotel’s problems is, some- 
how, the guest who always seems to 
“get the best service.” 

When you think of those 19,000 
letters, most of them coming in during 
the busy eight hours of each twenty- 
four or something like 300 an hour— 
every one of them important to some- 
body who is making that hotel his 
temporary home, you may get a new 


Opposite Pennsylvania Terminal New York 


_ Eleven Out of 19,000 is Too Many 


Standing in the lobby of the Pennsylvania the other evening, watch- 
ing people, I got a new sensation. The mail-clerk had just been talking 
to me; and I noticed in his hand a little report-form which had at the 
bottom the figures 19,409. That was the mail and telegrams which one 
week had brought to the Pennsylvania’s mail-desk for distribution! 

Now of all those people in the lobby (maybe you were among them), 
there probably weren’t three who had ever thought, in any such terms 
as that, of the complex hotel-machine they were using. 


idea of how an illegible signature on 
our guest-register can complicate the 
difficulty of giving good mail-service. 
Of course we check every signature, 
with the writer, as soon as it’s written 
—we do scores of things to prevent 
the little mistakes which make big 
troubles. But if we could just get 
across to our guest an inkling of how 
service might be affected by the legi- 
bility of his signature, or by the way 
his order is given, we could almost 
promise to keep everybody happy all 
the time. 

Yes, and the mail-clerk’s report of 
that week’s work was that he had 
had eleven complaints about mail- 
service. Eleven—and 19,409 pieces 
of mail! 


Hotel Pennsylvania, with its.2200 Associated with it are the four baths, circulating icewater and other 
rooms, 2200 baths, is the largest Hotels Statler in Buffalo, Cleveland, unusual conveniences in every room. 
hotel in the world—built and oper- Detroit and St. Louis; and each of An entire block of ground in Buffalo 
ated for discriminating travelers who these five hotels makes reservations _ has just been p , for a new 
want the best there is. " for all the others. All have private Hotel Statler. 
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the address.” The doctor seemed to 
hover on the verge of sympathy. ‘‘Good- 
night,” said Soames abruptly, and turned 
away. 

He put on his fur coat. Death! It was 
a chilly business.. He smoked a cigarette 
in the carriage—one of his rare cigarettes. 
The night was windy and flew on black 
wings; the carriage-lights had to search 
out the way. His father! That old, old 
man! A comfortless night to die on! 

The London train came in just as he 
reached the station, and Madame Lamotte, 
substantial, dark-clothed, very yellow 
in the lamplight, came toward the exit 
with a dressing-bag. 

“This all you have?” asked Soames. 

“Mais oui. I had not the time. How 
is my little one?” 

“Doing well—both. A girl.” 

girl!’ What joy! Ihad a fear- 
ful crossing.’’ Her black bulk, solid, un- 
reduced by the frightful crossing, climbed 
into the brougham. ‘‘And you, mon 
cher?” 

“My father’s dying,” said Soames 
between his teeth. ‘“‘I’m going up. Give 
my love to Annette.” 

“‘Tiens!’’ murmured Madame Lamotte. 
“Quel malheur!” 

Soames took his hat off and moved 
toward his train. “‘The French!” he 
thought. 


XLII 
JAMES IS TOLD 


A SIMPLE cold, caught in the room with 
double windows, where the air and the 
people who saw him were filtered, as it 
were—the room he had not left since 
the middle of September—and James 
was in deep waters. A little cold, passing 
his little strength and flying quickly to 
his lungs. “He mustn’t catch cold,” 
the doctor had declared, and he had gone 
and caught it. When he first felt it in 
his throat, he had said to his nurse—for 
he had one now: “There! I knew how it 
would be, airing the room like that!” 


| For a whole day he was highly nervous 


| white, with faint red discolorations. 


| knew! 


about himself, and went in advance of all 
precautions and remedies, drawing every 


breath with extreme care and having: 


his temperature taken every hour. 
was not alarmed. 

But next morning, when she went in, 
the nurse whispered, 

“He won’t have his temperature taken.” 

Emily crossed to the side of the bed 
where he was lying, and said softly, ‘How 
do you feel, James?” holding the ther- 
mometer to his lips. James looked up 
at her. 

“What’s the good of that?” he mur- 
mured huskily. ‘I don’t want to know.” 

Then she was alarmed. He breathed 
with difficulty; he looked terribly frail, 
She 
had “had trouble” with him—goodness 
But he was James, had been 
James for nearly fifty years—she couldn’t 
remember or imagine life without James— 
James, behind all his fussiness, his pessi- 
mism, his crusty shell, deeply affectionate, 
really kind and generous to them all! 

All that day and the next he hardly 
uttered a word, but there was in his eyes 
a noticing of everything done for him, 
a look on his face which told her he was 
fighting, and she did not lose hope. His 


Emily 


very stillness, the way he conserved 
every little scrap of energy showed the 
tenacity with which he was fighting 
It touched’ her deeply; and though her 
face was composed and comfortable jp 
the sick-room, tears ran down her cheeks 
when she was out of it. 

About tea-time on the third day—ghe 
had just changed her dress, keepj 
her appearance so as not to alarm him 
because he noticed everything—she saw 
a difference. “It’s no use; I’m tired” 
was written plainly across that white 
face.. When she went up to him, he 
muttered, 

““Send for Soames.” 

“Yes, James,” she said comfortably: 
“all right—at once.” And she kissed 
his forehead. A tear dropped there, 
and as she wiped it off, she saw that his 
eyes looked grateful. Much upset and 
without hope now, she sent Soames the 
telegram. 


When he entered out of the black, 
windy night, the big house was still as 
a grave. Warmson’s broad face looked 
almost narrow; he took the fur coat with 
a sort of added care, saying, 

“‘Will you have a glass of wine, sir?” 

Soames shook his head, and his eye- 
brows made inquiry. Warmson’s lips 
twitched. 

“‘He’s asking for you, sir.” And sud- 
denly he blew his nose. “It’s a long 
time, sir,” he said, ‘‘that I’ve been with 
Mr. Forsyte—a long time.” 

Soames left him folding the coat and 
began to mount the stairs. This house, 
where he had been born and sheltered, 
had never seemed to him so warm and 
rich and cozy as during this last pilgrim- 
age to his father’s room. It was not his 
taste; but, in its own substantial, lin- 
crusta way, it was the acme of comfort 
and security. And the night was so dark 
and windy; the grave so lonely and cold! 

He paused outside the door. No sound 
came from within. He turned the handle 
softly and was in the room before he was 
perceived. The light was shaded. His 
mother and Winifred were sitting on 
the far side of the bed; the nurse was 
moving away from the near side. There 
was a chair there and it was empty. “Is 
that for me?” thought Soames. He 
moved from the door. His mother and 
sister rose; he signed with his hand, and 
they sat down again. He went up to 
the chair and stood looking at his father. 
James’ breathing was as if strangled; 
his eyes were closed. And in Soames, 
looking on his father so worn and white 
and wasted, listening to his strangled 
breathing, there rose a passionate vehe- 
mence of anger against nature—cruel, 
inexorable nature—kneeling on the chest 
of that wisp of a body, slowly pressing 
out the breath, pressing out the life of 
the being who was dearest to him in the 
world. His father, of all men, had lived 
a careful life, moderate, abstemious, 
and this was his reward—to have life 
slowly, painfully squeezed out of him! 
And, without knowing that he spoke, 
he said, 

“Tt’s cruel.” 

He saw. his mother cover her eyes and 
Winifred bow her face toward the 
Women! They put up with things s0 
much better than men. He took a step 
nearer to his father. For three days, 
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ite VERY WOMAN LOVES IVORY PYRALIN 
more, year after year. For its designs are exquisite, it always retains its 
el, mellow lustre of old ivory, and it gives life-long service. 

Ivory Pyralin comes in complete sets, including every accessory for the i 
’ table—decorated in colors bs lain as you prefer. All designs are fers 
he so that, if desired, one may pf me a few pieces and add to set later. 


- Look for the name “Ivory Pyralin” on every piece—your assurance that the 
fe article will never tarnish, chip or break and is the finest that can be obtained. 


n! 
at One cannot te the full beauty of Ivory Pyralin without seeing it. On 
display at the stores, 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., Sales Dept., Pyralin Division, Wilmington, Delawate 
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TRADE MARK 


CREATED FOR | 
YOUNG MEN. 
ARE INSURED. 
THE ‘Gold Bond 
CERTIFICATE INTHE 
POCKET FULLY 
PROTECTS THE 
WEARER: oes 


J 
Milton Ochs Co, 


Cincinnati 


newheating 
invention, makes every gas- 
jet a furnace for chilly 
weather heating. Noshov- 
eling. Nocoal bills, Amere 
twist of the wrist! 

New in principle, beauti- 
fully designed, safe, extra- 
ordinarily durable—Usalyte 
the heating marvel! 

Intwostyles:forheatingonlyor, 


with the new and exclusive in-built 
mantle, for heating and lighting. 


With the mantle, for $225 


heating and lighting .. 
For heating only. $1.75 
Order trom your dealer or direct from us. Takeno 


inferior substitute. 


SIANUFACTURERS 


Dep 


[ROBIN ESONS inc 


VIOUS USALYTE GAS (IANTLES 


1307131" StowPARK Ave 


NEW YORK CITY 


James had not been shaved, and his lips 
and chin were covered with hair, hardly 


more snowy than hisforehead. It softened 


his face, gave it a queer look already not 


| of this world. His eyes opened. Soames 


went quite close and bent over. The lips 
moved.: 

“Here I am, father.” 

Um—what—what news? They never 
te 

The voice died away, and a flood of 
emotion made Soames’ face work so 
that he could not speak. Tell him? Yes. 
But what? He made a great effort, got 
his lips together, and said: 


“Good news, dear; good news. Annette 
—a son.” 
“Ah!” It was the queerest sound, 


ugly, relieved, pitiful, triumphant, like 
the noise a baby makes getting what 
it wants. The eyes closed, and that 
strangled sound of breathing began again. 
Soames recoiled to the chair and stonily 
sat down. The lie he had told had taken 
away all power of feeling for the moment. 
His arm brushed against something. 
It was his father’s naked foot. In the 
struggle to breath, he had pushed it out 
from under the clothes.. Soames took 
it in his hand—a cold foot, light and thin, 
white, very cold.. What use to put it 
back, to wrap it up? It would be colder 
soon! He warmed it mechanically with 
hishand. A little sob, quickly smothered, 
came from Winifred, but his mother 
sat unmoving with her eyes fixed on 
James. 

Soames signed to the nurse. 

‘“‘Where’s the doctor?” he whispered. 

‘“‘He’s been sent for.” 

“Can’t you do anything to ease his 
breathing?” 

“Only an injection; and he can’t 
stand it. The doctor said while he was 


| fighting——” 


“But he’s not fighting,” whispered 


| Soames; “he’s being slowly smothered. 


It’s awful!” 

James stirred uneasily, as if he knew 
what they were saying. Soames rose 
and bent over him. James feebly moved 
his two hands, and Soames took them. 

“He wants to be pulled up,” whispered 
the nurse. 

Soames pulled. He thought he pulled 


| gently, but a look almost of anger passed 


over James’ face. The nurse plumped 
the pillows. Soames laid the hands 
down, and, bending over, kissed his 
father’s forehead. As he was raising 
himself again, James’ eyes bent on him 
a look which seemed to come from the 
very depths of what was left within. 
‘I’m done, my boy,” it seened to say. 
“Take care of them; take care of yourself; 
take care—I leave it all to you.” 

“Yes, yes,’ Soames whispered; ‘‘yes, 
yes.” 

Behind him, the nurse did he knew 
not what, for his father madea tiny moye- 
ment of repulsion as if resenting that 
interference. And almost at once his 
breathing eased away, became quiet; 
he lay very still. The strained expression 
on his face passed. A curious white 
tranquillity took its place. His eyelids 
quivered, then rested; the whole face 
rested, at ease. Only by the faint puffing 
of his lips could they tell that he was 
breathing. Soames sank back on _ his 
chair and went to cherishing the foot 
again. He heard the nurse quietly crying 
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over there by the fire. Curious that she 
a stranger, should be the only one of 
them who cried! He heard the quick 
lick and flutter of the fire-flames. Qne 
more old Forsyte going to his long rest— 
Wonderful they were—wonderful how 
he, had held on! His mother ang 
Winifred were leaning forward, hangi 
on the sight of James’ lips. Buy 
Soames bent sideways over the feet, 
warming them both; they gave him com. 
fort, colder and colder though they grew, 
Suddenly he started up. A sound—g 
dreadful sound such as he had never 
heard—was coming from his father’s 
lips, as if an outraged heart had broken 
with a long moan. What a strong heart - 
to have uttered that farewell! It ceased. 
Soames looked into the face. No motion; 
no breath! Dead! He kissed the brow; 
turned round, and went out of the room. 
He ran upstairs to the bedroom—his 
old bedroom, still kept for him—flung 
himself face down on the bed, and broke 
into sobs which he,stifled with the pillow, 
A little later, he went down-stairs and 


‘passed into the room. James lay alone, 


wonderfully calm, free from shadow 
and anxiety, with the gravity on his 
ravaged face which underlies great age, 
—the worn, fine gravity of old coins. 

Soames looked steadily at that face, 
at the fire, at all the room, with windows 
thrown open to the London night. 

““Good-by,”” he whispered, and went 
out. 


XLII 
HIS 


He had much to see to that night and 
all next day. A telegram at breakfast 
reassured him about Annette, and he 
only caught the last train back to Reading, 
with Emily’s kiss on his forehead, and 
in his ears her words: 

“T don’t know what I should have 
done without you, my dear boy.” 

He reached his house at midnight. 
The weather had changed, was mild again, 
as though, having finished its work and 
sent a Forsyte to his last account, it 
could relax. A second telegram, received 
at dinner-time, had confirmed the good 
news of Annette, and, instead of going 
in, Soames passed down through the 
garden in the moonlight to his boat- 
house. He could sleep there quite well: 
Bitterly tired, he lay down on the sofa 
in his fur coat and fell asleep. He woke 
soon after dawn and went on deck. He 
stood against the rail, looking west, 
where the river swept round in a wide 
curve under the woods. In Soames, 
appreciation of natural beauty was 
curiously like that of his farmer ancestors 
—a sense of grievance if it wasn’t there— 
sharpened no doubt and civilized by his 
researches among landscape - painting. 
But dawn has power to fertilize the most 
matter-of-fact vision, and he was stirred. 
It was another world from the river 
he knew, under that remote, cool light— 
a world into which man had not entered, 
an unreal world, like some strange shore 
sighted by discovery. Its color was not 
the color of convention, was hardly color 
at all; its shapes were brooding yet dis- 
tinct; its silence stunning; it had no scent. 
Why it should move him he could not 
tell, unless it was from feeling so alone 
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' ‘HEIR little feet and tiny fingers can 
dono great harm if your floors, wood- 
work are properly protected. 
Prepared Wax will give this protection 
and at i gre mong same time polish and preserve the 
wood.’ A coat of Johnson's Prepared Wax answers 
the same purpose as plate glass over a desk, table 
or vee agin. | It is impervious to finger marks. 
scratches and heel prints. 


JOHNSON’S 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson's Prepared Wax comes in three conve- 
nient forms—a form for every use. Paste Wax 
for polishing floors of all kinds--wood, marble, 
tile, linoleum, etc. Liquid Wax for polishing 
furniture, phonographs, leather goods, woodwork 
and automobiles. wdered Wax for a perfect 
dancing surface. 


Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes 
New floors and trim will turn out better and 
all longer if finished with Johnson's Artistic 

mishes. Specify Johnson's PerfecTone 
Under-Cout end and Enamel for enamel trim—John- 
son's Wood for stained effects—Johnson’s 
Paste Wood Filler and Prepared Wax for aed 
floors. Our beautiful color book ‘‘The Prope 
Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Pion. 
ture” is full of valuable information. Write for 
it—it's free. 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WIS. 
ian Factory— 
Brantford 
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; A Many a woman will tell you that she can hardly look 


at a tray Of O-B Rings without feeling that she must buy 
“just one more!” 


There is always a Dinner Ring, perhaps, that goes with 

a favored costume as though it had been designed for her 

personally. 

Or it may be a Tailored Ring—or a Little Finger Ring— 

or some design so entirely her own that she can hardly 
bear to lay it down. | 


©-B Rings belong. Offering a high touch of distinction— 
and designed with intimate understanding of a woman’s’ 
ideals of style. Individual, versatile—equally removed from 
the bizarre and the commonplace. : 
Executed only in gold of full, plump quality. Exquisitely 
made, and the gold worked to a pure permanent luster. 
Gifts that last! 


“ WHEREVER GOOD JEWELRY 1S SOLD”: 
Send for Ilustrated Catalogue 
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in it, bare of all relationship and all (yf EI SIE 


ons. 

Into such a world his father might be 
voyaging, for all resemblance it had to 
the world he had left. And Soames 
took refuge from it in wondering what 
painter could have done it justice. The 
white-gray water was like—like the belly 
of a fish! Was it possible that this 
world on which he looked was all private 
property except the water—and that 
was tapped? No tree, no shrub, not a 
blade of grass, not a bird or beast, not 
even a fish that was not owned. And 
once on a time all this was jungle and 
marsh and water, and unnamed creatures 
roamed and sported without human 
cognizance to give them labels. Rotting 
luxuriance had rioted where those tall, 
carefully planted woods came down 
to the water, and marsh-misted reeds 
on that far side covered the pasture. 
Well! They had got it under, kenneled 


too! But once in a way, as now, the 


ghost of the past came out to haunt and 

brood ane who sounds a lot more cheery 
chanced to be awake, of my un- 
owned loneliness you all came; into it when it follows refreshing 


some day you will all return.” sl e ep, whi ch brings bri ter 


And Soames, who felt the chill and the 


eeriness of that world, new to him and looks and better heal : 


so very old—the world, unowned, visiting 


the scenes of its past—went down and If coffee bothers nerves by : 


made himself tea ona spirit-lamp. When 


he had drunk it, he took out writing day 4 by wht . 
materials, and wrote two paragraphs: or disturbs rest ni t 
On the 2oth instant, at his residence in Park dr. irk 


Lane, James Forsyte, in his ninety-first year. 
Funeral at noon on the 24th at Highgate. NS J ‘AN Y OS I UM 


No flowers by request. 


On the 2oth instant, at The Shelter, Maple- “Theres a Rea SON sa 


durham, Annette, wife of Soames Forsyte, 
of a daughter. 


And underneath, on the _ blotting- 
paper, he traced the word “son.” 

It was eight o’clock in an ordinary 
autumn world when he went across to 
the house. Bushes across the river emerged, 
round and bright-colored, out of the 
milky haze; the wood smoke went up 
blue and straight, and his doves cooed, 
preening their feathers in the sunlight. 

He stole up to his dressing-room, 
bathed, shaved, put on fresh linen and 
dark clothes. 

Madame Lamotte was beginning her 
breakfast when he went down. 

She looked at his clothes, said, 

“Ne me dites pas,’ and pressed his 
hand. ‘Annette goes pretty well. But 
the doctor say she can never have no 
more children. You knew that?” Soames 
nodded. “It is a pity. But the baby is 
adorable. Du café?” 

Soames got away from her as soon| | 
as he could. She offended him—solid, 
matter of fact, quick, clear, French! | | WE es 
He could not bear her vowels, her ‘“‘r’s.” 
He resented the way she had looked at 
him, as if it were his fault that Annette 


), His Christmas)! Light and Power 


Gift to Her From One Electric Socket 
DIAMOND RING 9 Makes electricity doubly conven- 


Catalog. Cased in hand- 

Catalog. Casedinbard- 1 jent. Fits any electric light socket. 
presentation. it is easier 
tomake handsome worth- 
while presents by open- 
ing a charge account with us, than to 
pay for trifies. Send for Catalog. 
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could never bear him a son. His fault! . many articles as you 
He resented her cheap adoration of the » < (4 OE, Holders enable you to use 
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shrinking from it—fastidious possessor 
that he was. He was afraid of what 
Annette was thinking of him, author 
of her agonies, afraid of the look of the 


mm 


baby, afraid of showing his disappoint. 
ment with the present and—the future. 
He spent an hour walking up and down 
his courage up to mount the stairs and 
knock on the door of their room. 
Madame Lamotte opened it. 
waits for you.” 
She passed him, and Soames went in 
with his noiseless step, his jaw firmly 
S IGN AL U RE set, his eyes furtive. 
lying there. The baby was hidden away 
‘ repre S ents you somewhere; he could not see'iit. He went 
up to the bed, and, with sudden emotion, 
“Here you are, then, Soames!” she said, 
tl te it with “T am not so bad now. _I suffered terribly, 
terribly. I am glad I cannot have any e 
solutely would not come; the thought 
passed through him: ‘An _ English c 
girl wouldn’t have said that!’ At this 
he would never be near to her in spirit 
and in truth, nor she to him. He had 
collected her—that was all. And 
mind: ‘“‘I should imagine you will be 
glad to have your neck out of chancery.” 
Well, he had got out. Had he got in 
“(We must feed you up,” he said. 
“You'll soon be strong.” 
“Don’t you want to see bébé? She’s f 
““Of course,’”’ said Soames; “‘ very much.” 
He passed round the foot of the bed to the 
other side and stood staring. For the first 
AND tunus yey 15 THE had ex d bab B h 
fon pected to see—a baby. ut as he 
stared and the baby breathed and made 
little sleeping movements with its tiny 
shape, grew to be like a picture, a thing 
he would know again—not repulsive, 
strangely budlike and touching. It had 
* He touched it with his finger; he wanted 
to see its eyes. They opened; they were 
dark, whether blue or brown he could not 
a sort of sleepy depth in them. And sud- 
denly his heart felt queer, warm, as if 
elated. 
“*Rleur,’”’ repeated Soames. “Fleur. 
We'll call her that.” n 
By God! This—this thing was his! 


the drawing-room before he could screw 
“Ah! Here you are at last! She 
Annette was very pale and very pretty 
bent and kissed her forehead. 
9 more. Oh, how I suffered!” 
i C ARTERS Soames stood silent, stroking her head; 
Ss words of endearment, of sympathy ab- v 
moment, he knew with certainty that 
Jolyon’s words came rushing. into his 
again? 
asleep.” y 
moment, what he saw was much what he 
features, it seemed to assume an individual 
dark hair. 
tell. The eyes winked, stared; they had 
“Ma petite fleur!” Annette said softly 
it 
THE END Z 


Norice To SuBscRIBERS—The publication- 
date of Cosmopolitan will be henceforth the fi 
last week-day of the month preceding that I 
which is printed on the magazine. For c 
example: November 30th, for December 
issue; December 31st, for January issue. E 
; It may be, however, that delays in trans- 
= portation may occasionally prevent your 
ee copy from reaching you on time. In which 
case, please do not write us immediately, 
for the magazine will probably arrive within 
a few days. 
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Find the Woman 


(Continued from page 26) 


“And both of you want me to help you 
in swindling Mr. Zenda?” said Clancy. 

Weber ‘took’ a step toward her, his big 
fist clenched. Once again, Grannis inter- 
vened. 

“Never mind the rough stuff, Ike!” he 
cried. ‘‘Let me handle her. Now, Miss 
Deane, are you going to listen to sense? 
Ike is back in town. He don’t feel like 
skipping out every time you get a change of 
heart. And listen to this: Ike is a good- 
hearted guy, at that. All you can tell 
Zenda won’t prove anything. It'll just 
cause a lot of trouble—that’s all. It’ll 
make a bunch of scandal, you claiming that 
Fay Marston told you that Ike was gyping 
Zenda, but it won’t prove much.” 

“T don’t suppose that your offering me 
money to leave town will prove anything, 
either,” said Clancy. 

“T’ll just say you lie,” said Grannis. 

“T wonder which one of us Mr. Zenda 
will believe,” retorted Clancy. 

“T’ve never been in jail. I’ve got no 
criminal record,”’ said Grannis. 

“Neither have I!” cried Clancy. 

Grannis smiled. It was a nasty smile, 
a smile that chilled Clancy. The advan- 
tage that she had felt was somehow hers 
seemed to have left her. She became sud- 
denly just what she always was, a young 


girl, unwise in the ways of the metropolis. - 


Courage, desperation made her forget this, 
but when courage ebbed, though ever so 
slightly, she became fearful, conscious of a 
mighty aloneness. She felt this way now. 

For Grannis turned and walked to a 
farther door, opposite the one which the tall 
youth had locked. He opened it and 
cried out dramatically, 

“Come in, Mrs. Weber!” 

Clancy’s fingers stopped drumming on 
the table. She eyed, wonderingly and 
fearfully, the tall figure of Fay Marston, 
who was cloaked in a short squirrel-skin 
jacket. Below that appeared the skirt of 
a dark-blue dress. Her shoes, despite the 
inclement weather, were merely slippers. 
Her blond hair was almost entirely hidden 
by a jaunty hat, also of squirrel-skin. Al- 
together, she was an amazingly prosperous- 
seeming individual. And she was the 
sort of person to whom prosperity would 
always bring insolence of manner. Her 
expression now was languidly insulting as 
she looked at Clancy. 

“This the woman?” asked Grannis. 

Fay nodded. 

“She’s the one.” 

“No question about it, is there?” de- 

manded Weber. 
_ “Why, you know there isn’t,” said Fay, 
in apparent surprise, “I took her to 
Zenda’s party at the Chateau de la Reine, 
and, later, up to his apartment. You was 
with us all the time.” 

“Yes,” said Weber; “but two icenti- 
fications are better than one, you know.” 
He turned toGrannis. “You might as well 
call him in,” he said. 

Grannis had been standing by the door, 

€ swung it wide, and called, 

“Come in, officer.” 

Clancy’s fingers clenched. It seemed to 
er like a scene in a play or a moving pic- 
ture—Fay’s identification of her, Grannis’s 
dramatic manner at the door, and now the 
entrance of a policeman. 
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Spaghetti so delicious could come 4 : : 
in acan. But when you send : 
for and show the very can it - ao en 
came in, the case is proved. 
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HeE1nz SPAGHETTI is so convenient, so quickly made 
ready for the table, and so good, that it rapidly made 
a place for itself in many thousands of homes where it 
is a “standby” to be served often. 


This Spaghetti is both made and cooked in the 
Heinz kitchens. The recipe was Italian originally, but 
that was vastly improved by the tomato sauce for 
which Heinz is famous and a special cheese of unusual 
excellence. 


High in food value, low in cost and enjoyed by 
everybody, there is no food that is more perfect for 
family use. 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you 
how, guide you step by step to success and 
help solve your personal business problems. 
Our plan enables you to train during spare 
hours without interference with your pres- 
entduties. Give us Your name and address 
and mark with an “X” below the kind of 
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Grannis pointed to Clancy. 

“ Arrest her, officer!” he cried. 

The uniformed man moved toward 
Clancy. She shrunk away from bim. 

“What for:’’ she cried. 

“You'll find out soon enough,” said the 
policeman, with a grin. 

Fay Marston laughed shrilly. 

“ Ain’t that like a thief, though? 
ber kind to have nerve!” 

“¢Thief!’” Clancy stared at her. 

“Thief’s what I said, and it’s what I 
mean, too.” 

It was tooabsurd! Had the charge been 
that of murder, Clancy would not have 
laughed. That charge would soon be made 
against her. But, until it was—— 

“What am I supposed to have stolen?” 
Clancy asked. 

“You ain’t supposed to have stolen any- 
thing,” said Weber. “You're known to 
have stolen a pearl necklace from my wife.” 

“A pearl necklace,” said Fay glibly. 
“Sne came into my room at the Napoli. I 
was packin’, officer, gettin’ ready to take a 
little trip with my husband. I asked her to 
pack the necklace and some other tnings 
forme. She said she’d put them in a bag. 
The necklace was missin’ when I opened 
the bag next day.” 

Clancy laughed. It was ridiculous. 

“You can’t arrest me on a story like 
that!” she cried. 

“Not if we produce the pawnbroker 
where you pawned the pearls?” sneered 
Weber. 

“Vou can’t ,” said Clancy. 

Yet, as she looked from his sneering face 
to the threatening eyes of Grannis, she 
wondered whether or not they could. She 
had read of “frame-ups.” Was it possible 
that she was to be the victim of one? 

“Like to talk it over a bit?” asked 
Grannis. She made no verbal answer, but 
her expression was reply enough. “Wait 
in the next room, officer,” said Grannis. 

The policeman looked undecided. 

“Tt ain’t regular,” he muttered. 

“T know it isn’t,” said Grannis, “but— 
under the circumstances—— ” 

“All right,” said the officer. 

He walked through the door, which 
Grannis closed after him. Then Zenda’s 
sallow-faced partner came close to Clancy. 

“]’m going to talk turkey,” he declared. 
“You’ve butted in on a game that’s a whole 
lot bigger than you are, little girl. We 
don’t want to ride you, but we ain’t going 
to let you ride us, neither. It’s up to you. 
Fay will swear that you took ber necklace. 
We've got a pawnbroker all lined up. He’ll 
not only identify you but he’ll produce his 
books and the necklace that you stole. 
We’rein earnest. Now—will you take ten 
thousand and—getr” 

Clancy was beaten; she knew it; at least, 
she had lost the second round. That it was 
the final round she could not believe. And 
yet, if she refused their money, they’d not 
believe her. They would take her to jail. 
By this time, Vandervent’s men were 
doubtless searching for her. With the ten 
thousand dollars ste might flee. She 
wouldn’t usea penny of it. But she’d take 
it, merely in order that they’d believe her. 
She let Grannis press the money into her 
hand. 

Head down, she heard Grannis call in the 
policeman ana state that she had promised 
to make restitution. The policeman, with 
some grumbling, left. Clancy supposed 
that it was an ordinary sort of thing; the 


Trust 
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officer was venal, would be unfaithful to hig 
duty for the sake of a few dollars. é' 

She listened apathetically to Grannis’s 
threats. They didn’t interest her. New 
York had whipped her. 

Yet, when she left the building, she 
stopped at a hotel across the street. She 
spent ten minutes trying to persuade Cen. 
tral to give her Zenda’s private telephone. 
number. Failing, sne started to engage a 
taxi-cab to take her up to Park Avenue. 
But the taximen were emulating their 
millionaire brethren. They were profiteer- 
ing. Inasmuch as the travel was difficult 
because of the snow, the man wanted triple 
fare. Clancy couldn’t afford it. 

She tramped across Forty-second Street 
to Fifth Avenue, fought her way, buffeted 
by the wind, up to Forty-cighth, and then 
crossed over to Park Avenue. She didn’t 
know exactly where Zenda lived, but she 
did know that it was a corner apartment- 
building on the east side of the avenue. 
Her fourth inquiry was rewarded with the 
information that Zenda lived there. But 
when her name was telephoned up-stairs, 
word came back that Mr. Zenda had been 
taken ill last night with influenza, and was 
unconscious at the moment. 

She turned away. The Fates were against 
Clancy and witn her enemies. 

Still—she had ten thousand dollars in her 
pocketbook. One could do a great deal 
with ten thousand dollars. But she dis- 
missed the temptation as quickly as it had 
come toher. She’d go home and wait the 
certain arrival of Vandervent’s men. 

She shrugged, her lips curling in a self- 
amused smile. She’d been frightened at 
arrest on a trumped-up charge, while im- 
minent arrest on a charge that would be 
supported by strong circumstantial evi- 
dence was just round the corner. She wasa 
funny person, this Clancy. Little things 
scared her; big things— But big things 
scared her, too. For when Mrs. Gerand 
met her at the door of the lodging-house, 
after Clancy had survived the perilous 
journey down Fifth Avenue on the ’bus, the 
landlady’s first words were that a gentle- 
man awaited her. Not until Randall had 
held her hand a full minute could Clancy 
realize that it wasn’t a detective from the 
district attorney’s office. 


XVII 


CLancy had, on the other occasions on 
which she had met David Randall, been 
cool, aloof, mildly flircatious, fun-making. 
Even when fear bad swayed her and he had 
guessed at some worry eating at her heart, 
she had managed to preserve a verbal self- 
command. 

But it was a Clancy whom he had never 
met before who faced himnow. It was an 
incoherent Clancy, who said _brokenly, 
while his big hand still held hers: 

“What a surprise! I expected—I’m 


glad— What a terrible storm—so much 
snow—in a few hours— Wasn’t it fun— 
last night?” 


Then the incoherence that, from a per- 
son who had heretofore been always in 
complete possession of herself, was all the 
more charming, vanished. She looked 
down at her hand, then demurely up 
at him. With Vandervent’s detectives 
ready to knock upon the front door—it isa 
peculiar thing that one always thinks of de- 
tectives as knocking, never ringing—wi 
ten thousand dollars of venal money in het 
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The new importance physicians are 


attaching to a familiar 


little cake. of food 
Why yeast is being prescribed— 


for “run-down” condition 
for pimples and boils 
for constipation. 


NE element in food without 

which we cannot keep fit! 
This is the startling new scientific 
discovery. 

Are we getting enough of this 
single element in our everyday 
diets? Is the lack of this ‘‘vita- 
mine’? one serious cause of “‘run- 
down”’ condition and all its atten- 
dant evils? 

The dramatic importance of 
“vitamine’’?’ was shown in the 
Russo-Japanese war. Soldiers fed 
on a steady diet of fish and polished 
rice were afflicted with a strange 
disease. Their diet Jacked the 
necessary vitamine! 

Immediately experiments in ac- 
tual diets were started and it was 
found that in many of our meals 
we get an insufficient supply of 
this vitamine. 

The vitamine we get in Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is the vitamine we 
get in many foods, particularly in 
leafy vegetables; but in many of 
the manufactured foods we eat 
this vitamine has been removed in 
the process of manufacture. 

Indeed, it has been said that 
probably our greatest danger lies in 
the exclusive use of “artificial” 
foods. 

To supply this lack, and to build 
up in cases of “run-down” con- 


How to take yeast 


Some take it in fruit juices 
or in water 


dition, Fleischmann’s Yeast—the 


richest known source of this “ vita- 
mine’”’—is being prescribed. 
People ask, ‘‘Won’t it, when 
eaten, have the effect it- has in 
raising bread?’’ No. In the body, 


In ‘‘run-down’”’ condition 


Yeast furnishes a large quantity of 
the needed vitamine which stim- 
ulates the appetite; helps digest the 
increased food which the stimulated 
appetite demands; helps the body 
get rid of waste matter. One to 
three cakes a day before meals. Do 
not forget to keep in touch with 
your doctor. 


For pimples and boils 


In leading hospitals yeast was not 
only successful in treating the 
symptoms in question, but also im- 
proved the general physical con- 
dition. Usually cases of boils were 
either cured or greatly improved 
within two weeks. 

Now physicians and hospitals are 
prescribing yeast in cases of ‘‘acne” 
and boils. From 1 to 3 cakes a 
day, before or between meals, is the 
usual prescription. In all cases of 
boils and in acute cases of pimples, 
be sure to consult your doctor. 


For constipation 
Yeast being a food, by its very 
nature, is better suited to the 
stomach and intestines than either 
drugs or oils. And it will not form 
a habit. Investigations carried on 
at Jefferson Medical College, and at 
leading institutions in Philadelphia 
and New York, demonstrated its 
value. Even chronic cases, some of 
years’ duration, have responded. 

Take 1 to 3 cakes a day, before or 
between meals. For acute or ex- 
traordinary cases of constipation, of 
course, consult your physician, 


1 to3 cakes ad 


iz 


ay—before or between meals 


Your grocer will send it along with your regular orders 


it is assimilated just like any 
other food. It is highly digestible, 
entirely wholesome. 

Only one precaution:—if you 
are troubled with gas dissolve the 
yeast in boiling water before taking 
it. This “‘kills’” the yeast without 
in any way affecting its efficacy. 

Get Fleischmann’s Yeast from 
your grocer. Place an order today 
—not more than two days’ supply 
at a time, for it must be taken 
fresh. Eat it before or between 
meals—from one to three cakes a 
day. You will quickly learn to 
like its taste. 

To learn more about the new 
importance of yeast, fill out the 
coupon below asking for the new 
booklet on this subject. It reports 
striking cases in which Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast has been prescribed 
with amazing success. 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
701 Washington St., New York, N.Y. 
327 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
508 Green Blidg., Seattle, Wash. 
941-945 Mission St., San Francisco, 
Cal. 208 Simcoe Street, Toronto. 
Canada 


Others spread it on 
bread or crackers 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 
(Address our office in New York, Chicago, 
Seattle, San Francisco or Toronto.) 


Send me without cost a copy of your new 
book, “Yeast for Health, A23” 
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hristmas GIFTS 
CREDIT 


10 Months toPay 
The Royal Way 


HORTAGE of 

ready money 
need not prevent 
you from giving 
your loved ones the 
Xmas Gifts they 
long for—buy on 
Credit. The cost of 
a cheap, tawdry, im- 
itation gift will go 
far towards the pay- 
ment of a genuine 
article on The Royal 
Credit Plan. 


Rare Xmas Values 


We have a large stock 
of the most beautiful 
and desirable Dia- 
monds, Rings, Watch- 
es, Toilet Sets and 
other Gifts. These are 
rare Holiday Values at 
amazingly low prices. 


Buy Now for Xmas 


The Xmas rush and 
consequent mail con- 
gestion will soon be 
upon us. Make your 
selection NOW and to 
be sure of getting ex- 
actly what you want 
on time, you can buy 
now as well as later, 
for in’ buying the Royal 
Way, you have 


Ten Months to Pay 


No money in advance. 
Order now—pay 20% 
upon examination and 
balance in ten equal 
7 monthly amounts. See 
m and examine any selec- 
tion. Then, if pleased, 
send first payment and 
the balance -in easy 
monthly installments. 
Money promptly refund- 
ed on any unsatisfactory 
purchase, if returned 
within 10 days. 10% . 
discount allowed for 
cash. 


New Royal Catalog 
FREE 


Send for it TODAY 
‘Addressing Dept. 231. 


Describes and _illus- 
trates in beautiful half- 
tone reproduction, all 
of our rich values in 
exquisite Xmas Gifts. 
Te exactly how to 
take advantage of our 
confidential credit 
plan. 


Low Prices! 


We buy in large 
quantities and 
give you rock 
bottom _ prices. 
Lower than you 
could for 
cash from your 
jeweler. 

Order At Once to 
get the advantage 
of these wonderful 
Xmas bargains. 


2325-3308 


Jilustrations in this adver- 
tisement are reduced tn size 
about one half. 


A postcard brings our Cata- 


log 231. Send for it Today, 


addressing Dept. 231. 
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purse; with flight from the city as her only 
escape—and that, her common sense told 
her, a temporary one—from her amazing 
difficulties; with her career, not merely the 
moving-picture ambitions but the new one 
of achieving success with Miss Henderson, 
vanishing as the snow upon the streets 
would vanish before the rain and sun; with 
more trouble than she could cope with, 
Clancy became demure. She was thor- 
oughly feminine. And a woman regards a 
man as something to be swayed by her. 
So Clancy forgot her own troubles for the 
moment in the pleasing task of making 
Randall’s face redder than it was. 

“Vou like it?” she asked. He didn’t 
understand her. “My hand,” she ex- 
plained. 

Randall dropped it at once. Her own 
incoherence communicated itself to him. 

“T didn’t mean— I didn’t realize——” 

“Oh, it’s perfectly all right,” said Clancy 
soothingly. “If I were you, I’d probably 
like to hold my hand, too.” 

She laughed. Randall discovered from 


the laugh that he had not offended irre-~ 


parably. Emboldened, he snatched at the 
hand again. But they were in the hall, 
and Mrs. Gerand, disapproving of eye as 
she looked at this young couple violating 
the austerity of her house by open and 
bold flirtation, was only twenty feet away. 

“Let’s go in tne parlor,” said Clancy. 

There was a sort of sofa near the old- 
fashioned marole mantel in the parlor, and 
in the exact center of this Clancy sat. Ran- 
dall was forced to deposit himself upon a 
chair, a rickety affair which he drew as near 
to Clancy as he dared. . He coughed ner- 
vously. Then he smiled—a broad smile, 
the smile, he thought, of large friendli- 
ness, of kindly: impersonality. Clancy 
was not deceived by it. 

“How’d you find me here?” she de- 
manded. ‘“Didn’t I refuse to tell you my 
address?” 

“Mrs. Carey told me this morning.” 

“Oh, she did! Why did she do that?” 

“Tt wasn’t a crime, was it?” asked Ran- 
dall aggrievedly. “I guess that she thought 
she owed it to me—after last night.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Randall’s eyes lowered. He fidgeted 
uneasily in his chair. Then he lifted his 
eyes until they met hers. 

“Well, she wouldn’t give me a chance 
last night.” 

“*4\ chance?’ What do you mean?” 
Clancy sat bolt upright on the sofa. 

“She was afraid that you might listen to 
me.” The explanation didn’t quite ex- 
plain. 

“T’m listening to you now,” she said. 

“Ves; but”—and Randall smiled rather 
wanly—“ Mrs. Carey is a mind-reader, I 
think. She knew that I intended—she 
knew what I intended to say,” he corrected 
his phrasing, “‘and she didn’t want me to 
say it.” 

Into Clancy’s eyes came glints of merri- 
ment. 

“Oh, yes; she was afraid that you would 
propose to me.” 

Somenow or other, without Clancy put- 
ting it into words, her manner indicated an 


|amused scorn. Randall was in love—in 
\love in that terrific and overwhelmingly 
| passionate fashion that only love at first 


Ke 
Sight canattain. But he wasa grown man, 
! ROYAL co7.vuesanereme Who had proved, by his business success, 


ESTABLISHED 


35 Maiden Lane-New York 


his right to walk among men. He was 
‘good-natured, would always be good- 


natured. But he had self-respect. 
now he hit back. i am 

“Oh, nc,” he said; “she was afraid that 
you would accept me.” 

Not afraid to hit back, nevertheless, fora 
moment, he feared that he had struck too 
hard. He misread, at first, the light in 
Clancy’s eyes. He thought it was anger. 

But, to his relieved amazement, she 
began to laugh. 

“Some one has a flattering conception of 
you, Mr. Randall,” she told bim. 

He grinned cheerfully. 

“Not flattering, Miss Deane—correct.” 

“Hm.” Clancy pursed her lips. “Yoy 
tnink well of Mr. David Randall, don’t 
you?” 

“T couldn’t offer vou goods of whose 
value I had any doubt, Miss Deane,” he 
retorted. 

ancy’s respect for him reached an 
amazing altitude. He could, after all, then, 
be quick of speech. And Clancy liked a 
man who could find ready verbal expres. 
sion for his thoughts. 

“T take it, then, that you are definitely 
offering me your hand and fifty per cent. 
of all your wordly goods, Mr. Randall.” 

“Do you accept them?” he asked. 

Clancy shook ber head, smiling. 

“Not to-day, thank you.” 

Randall frowned. 

“Mrs. Carey is altogether too ambi- 
tious,” hesaid. “She couldn’t play Fate.” 

Clancy made a moue. 

“Oh, then, last night—you think it 
might have been different?” 

“T have no thoughts, Miss Deane— 
merely hopes. But Mrs. Carey said that 
you were worried—I could see that, too— 
and she thought that it wasn’t fair-——” 

Clancy felt a sudden resentment’ at 
Sophie Carey. Afterall, even though Mrs. 
Carey had been ever so kind, it had all been 
voluntary. Clancy hadn’t dreamed’ of 
asking anything of-her. And even in- 
voluntary kindness, grudging kindness, 
doesn’t bestow upon the donor the right to 
direct the affairs of thedonee. Once again, 
she was rather certain that she and Sophie 
Carey would never be real friends. She 
would always owe the older woman grati- 
tude, but—— 

“Not fair, eh? You didn’t mind that, 
though.” : 

The humor left Randall’s eyes. He was 
deadly serious as he answered, 

“Miss Deane, any way that I could get 
you would be fair enough for me.” 

“But why hurry matters?” smiled 
Clancy. 

“<Hurry? His smile was a little bit 
uneasy. “‘You—you’re destined to a 
great success, Miss Deane, and—pretty 
soon I’m afraid that you’ll be way beyond 
my reach.” 

“T suppose that I should courtesy,” said 
Clancy. “But 1 won’t. I’ll simply tell 
you that——” 


“Don’t tell me anything unless it’s some- 


thing I want to hear,” he interposed. 

“Vou'll like this, I’m sure,” she said 
naively. “Because I was going to tell you 
that I like you immensely, and—well, I 
like you.” 

“And you won’t marry me?” 

“Well, not now, at any rate,” she replied. 

He rose abruptly. 

“I’m sorry—awfully sorry. You see— 
last night—it’s altogether ridiculous, I sup- 
pose, my expecting, daring to hope, even, 
that a girl like you would fall in love with 
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A really notable car, this beautiful 
new sedan—big, roomy, luxurious. 
Of all the fine things that can be 
said of it, the finest, of course, is 
that it is a Hupmobile. 


Hupmobile 


Four-Door Sedan, 
and Coupe 
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How 
MANY 
BUTTONS 
DOES YOUR 
WIFE BUY 
A YEAR? 


mesosoon. But—you’re so lovely! Van. 


Ht 


dervent, last night—please don’t be of. 
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fended—and I’m leaving town to-day.” 


“Leaving town?’” Clancy was shocked, 


“That’s why. I'll be gone a month, 


And I’ve never meta girllike you. Never 


tell you last night. It wasn’t absolutely 
decided. If I’d taken you home—well, I’d 
have told you. Because I’d have proposed 
then. But notat Mrs. Carey’s. I hoped to 
—sort of surprise you in the taxi. But that 
chance went. You spent the night at her 
house. And I’m leaving to-day.” 

“Where for?” she asked. She didn’t 
know how dull her voice had suddenly be. 
come. She wasn’t in love with Randall. 
Clancy Deane was net the kind to surrender 
her heart at the first request. Her head 
would not rule her heart, yet it would guide 
it. Under normal conditions, even had she 
fallen in love with Randall, she would not 
have married him offhand, as he suggested, 
She would demand time in which to think 
the matter over. 

But these were abnormal conditions, 
She was in danger. In the rare moments, 
when she could force her mind to analyze 
the situation, she believed that her danger 
was not great, that the police must believe 
her story. But she was a young and some- 
what headstrong girl; fear triumphed over 
reason most of the time. 

lf she loved Randall, she might have ac- 
cepted him. Of course, she would have 
told him her predicament. She was enough 
of a character-reader to know that Randall 
would believe her and marry her. But she 
didn’t love him. 

“California,” he said. ‘A moving:pic- 
ture combination. They’ve asked me to 
handle the flotation of stock and the plac- 
ing of the bonds. It’s a big thing, andI 
want to look the proposition over.” He 
leaned suddenly near to her. ‘Oh, don’t 


will again; 1 know that. I—didn’t want to 


Co 


N an average family it costs about 
I ten cents a week—$5.20 a year—for 

buttons to replace, on the men folk’s 
underwear, those broken or torn off in 
the laundering. That’s equal to the 
cost of two whole new union suits, and 
it’s just the money end of it—those re- 


you think that you can come with me? If 
you knew how much I cared!” 

She shook her head. 

“T don’t love you,” she said. 

He managed a smile. The nicest thing 
about him, Clancy decided, was his sports- 
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The Hatch One Button Union 
Suit comes in the finest of combed 
cotton materials, and in fine 
silk trimmed worsted and mer- 
cerized garments of all weights. 
There are suits for men, boys 
and misses, and we have just 
added to the line the most recent 
member of the “One Button 
Family” a sleeping suit for the 
kiddies—the simplest, most 
comfortable sleeping garment 
ever constructed. 
This garment is featured at best 
stores everywhere, but if you 
cannot get it easily and quickly, 
send your size with remittance to 
our mill at Albany and you will 
be supplied direct, delivery free. 
Men’s Fall and Winter Suits 
$3, $3.50, $4, $4.50, $6, $7, $8 
Boys’ Fall and Winter Suits 


to $2.50 
Misses’ Falland “oo Suits 


-50 to 
Children’s Winter weight 
sleeping suits, $1.50 to $2 


pairs also take a lot of time and trouble. 
You can save it all with the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


But even if it is only your personal 
comfort that you are thinking about, 


you can’t do better than to get this su- 


perior garment. The one master button 
at the chest gives you just one smooth, 
even fit from neck to knee or ankle, in- 
stead of the wrinkling and pulling and 
gapping that a row of nine or more 
buttons and butto1 doles produce. 


A catalog describing the complete line will be sent free on request 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


manship. 

“Well, I have rushed matters, Miss 
Deane. But—don’t forget me, please.” 

“T won’t,” she promised. “And I hope 
you have a fine trip and make a great suc- 
cess.” 

“Thank you,” he said. Good-by.” 

They touched hands for a moment, and 
then he was gone. Thus banal, almost al- 
ways, are the moments that follow upon 
the ones that have reached for the heights 
of emotion. 

Clancy was left alone almost before she 
realized it. Up-stairs, in her shabby bed- 
room, she wondered if any other gir! had 
ever crowded so much of differing experi- 
ence intoa few days. Truth was stranger 
than fiction—save in this: in fiction, all 
difficulties were finally surmounted, 
problems solved. 

But her own case— One who flees al- 
ways prejudices his case. Fanchon De 
Lisle’s reply to Vandervent’s telegram 


a Albany New York B would arrive by the morrow, anyway. The 

4 | only reason that Clancy had not been called 

becesense “Button One Troubles Done” pon by Vandervent’s men that she could 

HH was that the storm had delayed 
seseteegrertas i Ht the transmission of telegrams. A thin reed 
H on which to lean! She suddenly wished 
with all her heart that she loved Randall. 
If she did love him, she could demand his 
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Three Automobile Necessities 
i Weed Tire Chains, Weed Chain-Jacks and Dobbins Blow-Out Chains 
‘‘Weed Tire Chains, have safeguarded 
He you and your family from skidding accidents for many 
‘. years. They’ve given your. cars traction in sand, mud, 
snow and on wet, greasy, slippery pavements. They are 
Se good old friends, indeed. 
ng \ **Weed Chain-Jacks have minimized the labor of tire 
s- changing for you and your wife. To lift a car with a Weed 
e Chain-Jack, you give a few easy pulls on its endless chain. 
To lower, you simply pull the chain in the opposite direc- 
v4 tion. Up or down, there’s no labor. 
a *‘Dobbins Blow-Out Chains complete the trio of 
Pes sc gars ‘Auto Necessities.’ They are often referred to as a ‘Spare 
place Tire in the Tool Box.’ When your last spare tire ‘goes 
n B-BentLiponMamPlate ast rd oc bang,’ you don’t have to run on the rims or wait on the 
. omen G- Rim of wheel road for a new shoe. You can quickly and securely hold 
i S-Aakeke tho the worst blow-out with this wonderful device and go 
1. merrily on your way. You'll try them? Good! They only 
‘ cost $1.50 for your 4% inch tires. Yes, that includes an inner 
‘9 150°" “ 4" and 44" “ patch. You also want a folder descriptive of them to give 
1.75 “ “ to a friend. I am sorry to say that I haven't one left. 
wll order a supply of them today from the 
e e e 
American Chain Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut 
; In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Xe/ Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World Xe/ 
i The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety 
Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain. 
| General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
: District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburg Portland, Ore. San Francisco 


DIAMONDS 


From JASON WEILER & SONS, Boston, Mass. 


One of America’s leading diamond importers 
and save 20 to 40 per cent. on regular retail prices 


For over 44 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons of Boston has been one of the leading 
diamond importing 
concerns in America 
selling to jewelers. 
However, a large busi- 
ness is done direct by 
mail with customers at 
importing prices! Here 
is a list of diamonds— 
direct to you by mail— 
which clearly proves 
our position to name 
prices on diamonds that 
should surely interest 
any present or prospec- 
tivediamond purchaser: 


1 Carat, $145.09 
This one carat diamond is 
of fine brilliancy and Re - 
fectly cut. Mounted in Tif- 
| fany style 14K. solid gold 
setting. this diamond, 
take it to any jeweler and if 
he says it can be duplicated 
for less than $200.00 send it 

and your money will 
be returned at once without 


ibble. Our 
to you $145.00 


PRICES ON OTHER 
DIAMOND RINGS 
4 carat - $31.00 
carat.- 50.00 
carat - 73.00 
34 carat - 108.00 
lecarat - 145.00 
carats 217.00 
2 carats - 620.00 
3 carats - 930.00 
4 carats ~2100.00 
5 carats ~ 2650.00 


Money refunded if these dia- 
monds can be 
where for lees than one-third 


more. 


Men’s Green Gold 
Diamond Ring, $390.00 
Fine blue white perfectly 
cut diamond, embedded in 
solid platinum. Ring is 


gia: Ladies’ All Platinum 
. Diamond Ring 
i fec 
onthe 


large center stone is of fine, 
blue-white color. The ring is 
solid platinum, exquisitely hand 
carved and pierced. Our price 
direct to you....... $395.00 


We refer you as to our reliabiliiy to 
any bank or newspaper in Boston 
li desired, rings will be sent 
to your bank or any express 
Co., with privilege of ex- 
amination. Our diamond 
guarantee for full value for 
all time goes with every 
purchase. 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR THISt=> 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG ON 
HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS 
This book is beautifully 
illustrated. Tells how 
to judge, select and buy 
diamonds. Tells how 


they mine,cut and mar- aS | 

ket diamonds. This 

book gives weights, Write 

sizes and prices of a for 

Million Dollars worth copy 

of Diamonds. today 
Free 


A will be mailed to 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


369 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: London, Amsterdam and Paris 
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protection. That protection suddenly 
loomed large before her frightened eves. 

Well, there was only one thing to do. 
Accepting defeat bravely is better than 
running away from it eternally. Also, in 
her mind lived the idea that Vandervent 
might possibly— Absurd! He’d only 
met her last night. And he was an officer 
of the law, sworn to do his duty. 

She had no preconceived idea of what 


she’d do. She felt dull, bewildered, 
dazed. 
Surrender! It was the only thing to do. 


Better by far that than being rudely taken 
to the Tombs. She’d read of the Tombs 
prison. What a horrible name! How it 
suggested the gruesome things! Lesser char- 
acters than Clancy for much less reason 
have made recourse to poison, to other 
things— It never even entered her head. 

Mrs. Gerand, amazed at the question, 
told her where to find the district attorney’s 
office. Clancy fought her way to the Astor 
Place subway station. She got off at 
Brooklyn Bridge. From there, a police- 
man directed her to the Criminal Courts 
Building. In the lobby, an attendant told 
her that Mr. Vandervent’s office was on the 
third floor. She took an elevator, and, 
after entering two offices, was correctly 
directed. Toa clerk who asked her busi- 
ness, she merely replied, 

“Tell Mr. Vandervent that Florine 
Ladue wishes to see him.” 

Theclerk showed nosurprise. That was 
natural. Vandervent’s underlings, of 
course, knew nothing of the clue which 
Vandervent possessed to the identity of 
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the Beiner murderer. He departed towapq 
an inner office. 

Clancy sank down upon a wooden bench 
Well, this was the end. She supposed that 
she’d be handcuffed, locked in a cell. 
picked up a newspaper, a paper largely de. 
voted to theatrical doings. Idly she read 
the dramatic gossip. She turned a 
and glanced a second time at a portrait 
displayed there. 

lt was a picture of Fanchon DeLisle 
Her bosom rose; in her excitement she did 
not breathe. For beneath the picture was 
a head-line reading: 


FAMOUS SOUBRETTE DIES 
OF INFLUENZA 


She read the brief paragraph that foj- 
lowed. Fanchon DeLisle, leading woman 
of the New York Blondes Company, had 
died of the “flu” in Belknap. Ohio, on 
Wednesday afternoon. It was her second 
attack of the disease. Clancy’s eyes 
blurred. She read no more. She looked 
about her. She must escape. Fanchon 
DeLisle was the only person who could tell 
Vandervent that Florine Ladue was Clancy 
Deane. Ofcourse, Fay Marston knew, but 
Fay Marston’s knowledge was not known 
to the police. Only Fanchon DeLisle could, 
just now, at any rate, tell that Clancy— 
She had sent in the name, Florine Ladue! 

She must escape before Vandervent— 
But even as she rose tremblingly to her feet, 
Vandervent entered the outer reception- 
room. He stopped short at sight of Clancy. 
His mouth opened. But Clancy didn’t 
hear what he said, because she fainted. 


Clancy Deane’s adventures in New York have now reached a thrilling climax. In 
Find the Woman, Mr. Roche has struck a narrative-pace that. places him in the 


front rank of to-day’s story-tellers. 


The chapters in D 


litan 


sustain with unerring skill the keen interest of this remarkable mystery-novel. 


As Grandpop Said to Grant 


(Continued from page 32) 


by the genial glow that is bred of the belief 
that one has talked well and entertainingly 
to an appreciative audience. 

“Sensible chap that,” commended grand- 
pop. “If you and Eleanor must have 
young men dangling round, why don’t you 
pick somebody a grown man can talk to?” 

Betts seated herself on the arm of his 
chair and put her cheek against his. 

“Don’t you think that perhaps he’d 
think he’s lots too old for me, grand- 
pop?” she asked. ‘‘He must be nearly 
thirty.” 

old!’”’ exploded grandpop. ‘‘Pop- 
pycock! He’s just beginning to get sense.” 

Betts kissed him on the nose. 

““You’re a dear, adorable duck of a 
grandpop, and I love you most to pieces!” 
she announced—and fled. 

“Bless my soul!” he exclaimed, rubbing 
his nose. *‘What does all this mean?” He 
sat by the fire, sunk in his great chair, 
thinking it over. ‘If he’s what he should 
be, he’ll stand the test,” he assured himself. 
“Tf he isn’t—” His old face grew grim. 


Eleo made her comments later. She sat, 
Turk-fashion, on the bed, manicuring her 
nails. (They rather needed it.) Betts 
was at the mirror, putting her pretty hair 
into braids. 

“Y’m much obliged,” remarked Eleo. 
“Tf you can get around grandpop that 
way, so can I.” 


“I’m not trying to,” retorted Betts 
indignantly. ‘“TI just want him to be sen- 
sible and—not prejudiced.” 

“That’s all I want,’ retorted Eleo. 
She hesitated, and then her tone grew 
wheedling. ‘‘Betts—do you like him? A lot, 
I mean?” Betts apparently did not hear, 
and Eleo’s eyes grew malicious. ‘‘I’ll bet 
he can’t even tell us apart,” she suggested. 
Betts had her own doubts on that point, 
but she did not choose to reveal them. 
“You don’t dare bet,” persisted Eleo. 

“IT do!” flashed Betts. 


Thus, it happened that, the next day, 
Larry, returning from one of his long hikes 
without, for once, meeting the twins, found 
them seated on a bench beside his lodge. 
He stared at them, surprised. They met 
his eyes without speaking. ‘ 

“Hello!” he said finally. ‘‘What’s this 
—Quaker meeting?” 

“We want to see,” they said, speaking 
carefully and precisely, “if you know 
which of us is which.” 

Larry grinned. 

“Does anybody?” he demanded. 

They simply gazed at him, hands crossed 
in their laps, looking as much like wooden 
statues of themselves as they could. But 
in the eye of one of them, in spite of all she 
could do, was a passionate wistfulness. 

This, Larry did his best to ignore. 

“Oh, well,” he said, ‘“‘if you are going to 
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Clean rugs are the foundation of immaculate sur- 
roundings. Constant and proper cleaning will 
prolong their life of charm. They should be gently 
beaten, to dislodge embedded grit. They should 
be carefully swept, to detach all clinging litter. They 
should be suction-cleaned, to withdraw the loosened 
dirt. Only The Hoover does all three. And it is 


the largest selling electric cleaner in the world. 


It Beats—as it Sweeps—as it Cleans 


Tue Hoover Suction SWEEPER CoMPANY 
The oldest makers of electric cleaners 
North Canton, Ohio Hamilton, Canada 
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$9.00 SHOES 
MEN AND WOMEN 


tN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


shoes in the 
+. ONE world. They are 
EA OD) sold in 107 W. L. 


Douglas stores, 

direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which antees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name _ 
the retail price are stamped o: 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your-protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides ourown stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
ou, take no other make. Order direct from factory. Send 
or booklet telling how to order shoes bymail, postage free. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W.L.Doug- President 
las shoes. The name and is plainly W.L.Douglas Co., 
stamped on the sole. Be careful to see 146 Spark Street, 
that it has not been changed or mutilated. Brockton, Mass. 


WANTED. ON 
Your Beauty 


ment of ban k'work, ~ to wee 
or women---clean, pleasant, congenial, with men’s pay. 
free. EDGAR 
Have « youthful appearance, clear com- 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 


arn by mail. Cai RG. ALCORN, 
American Schoo! of 6 anking, 11 McLene Bidg., C 

and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 

riant_hair, attractive hands, comfortable 


feet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pimples blackhea: 
stren: n sagging facial muscles—all through { fol. 


If wall decorations are light in ¢g)'| & 
weight, such as prints, photo- 
graphs or pennants, use 
MOORE PUSH-PINS 
If framed pictures, shorten the wires and use wy 1 
MOORE PUSH-LESS HANGERS 


t Easy to in: to insert. Won’t injure wall paper, plas 
oodwork. 


lrugs,no big expense and quick results. Send 
for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 7, 215 No. Michigan Bivd., C m. 
(A' Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work)" 


Sold by hardware, stationery, drug 
and photo supply stores everywhere 15¢ 3 


Moore Push-Pin Co., 127 Berkley St., Phila. 


PAPE’S 


DIAPEPSIN 


AIDS DIGESTION 


Large 60c Case —Drugstores 
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sit there until I make a guess, I had better 
begin.” He started: “‘Eeny, meene 
miney, mo; catch a nigger by the toe, }f 
he hollers, let him go——’” 

Betts sprang up. In her eyes now there 
was that which startled him. 

“You’re—you’re a perfectly blind brute, 

and—I hate you!” She was gone, 

Eleo rose more sedately. 

“She bet me a month’s allowance yoy 
could,” she said suavely. ‘And she’s 
furious.” 


Larry tried to persuade himself that this 


was the explanation of Betts’ outburst, 

‘‘A month’s allowance means a lot to 
her,” he philosophized. 

Nevertheless, the look she had given 
him haunted his evening. At half-past 
nine, he rose abruptly and went to the door 
for a final look at the sky before turning in, 
There was a hint of rain in the wind that 
blew strongly from the south. The lights 
in the windows of the house that grandpop 
had built shone brilliantly. He gazed at 
them thoughtfully—it was strange that 
the twins should look so alike and yet be 
so unalike— But did they, after all, look 
so much alike? He considered that. 

“T’ll get out to-morrow—before I make 
a fool of myself,” he promised himself very 
grimly. 

The next morning, he awoke to a stream- 
ing world. The windows of his cabin 
sluiced rain. In spite of his promises to 
himself, he started forth after breakfast, 
and, though streaming branches and under. 
brush whipped their moisture through his 
clothes in no time, he did not return until 
long after noon. He changed his clothes, 
tried to read, wandered about restlessly, 
decided to pack up and get out, stopped, 
took his poncho from its hook, and started 
out once more. 

“Tt will be only decent to drop in and say 
good-by to grandpop,” he told himself. 
“This is positively my last appearance.” 

Twenty minutes later, with his poncho 
streaming, he lifted his hand to the great 
brass knocker on grandpop’s front door. 
As his fingers touched it, he paused. 
Through the long pane of glass in the panel, 
he had caught a glimpse of a group about 
the living-room fireplace engaged in a 
diversion that should surely have appealed 
to his sense of humor, the more so in that 
he had spent most of the morning assuring 
himself that Betts was too young to be 
taken seriously. But, apparently, some 
thing had happened to his sense of humor. 
He let his hand fall and turned abruptly 
away. 

“Having grandpop tell what he said to 
Grant seems to be her favorite method,” 
he thought, with bitterness. 

The rain flung itself at him; he bent 
his head to it. Yet he was not aware of 
it as he strode along. 

“You’ve been to call!’”’ proclaimed a 
voice which seemed sorry for itself. 

Larry whirled about. The sou’wester 
she wore was pulled down over her ears 
and tied under her chin. It almost swal- 
lowed her face up, but—— 

“It—it wasn’t you!” he exclaimed. 

She looked up at him. 

“You haven’t been mixing me up with 
Eleo again, have you?” she asked demurely, 
though little thrills were running through 
her. ‘“‘She’s entertaining Tommy Saunders 
—the Dartmouth one, you know,” she ex- 
plained. ‘He called this afternoon and 
asked grandpop to tell him about Grant. 
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ut him up to that—” She hesi- 
ney ‘“‘Won’t you come back?” 
; Larry pulled himself together. 
“T was only going ri stop for a moment, 
ay—to say good-by.” 

vere mre tight in her eyes went out. : 
ute “You—you are going away?”’ she cried. 
: Larry nodded. : 

“Good-by,” he said. And, though it 
savored of melodrama, it must be confessed 


hts born with a golden spoon in it. Larry 
was overwhelmed at what he had done. 


, id it a little hoarsely. 
”Good-by,” said she. She hesitated, and 
this | then she lifted her face. Her eyes met his, 
brave and sweet and mysteriously com- 

damnable! It was taking advan- 
ven tage of her youth! It wasn’t playing the a i> : 
ast game! And, on top of all that, it was vy. eg, 
oor wholly inexplicable—heaven knows he 
in hadn’t the slightest intention of kissing 
hat any mouth, least of all one that had been p <3 

I Drive Our Car All Winter Because---Its Easy 


op 
ioe] Betts was not. She shut her eyes very to Start with WASCO heating the Garage ”’ 
at tight and held up her face as if she were 
be waiting for—for lightning to strike twice 66 QJO waits, no delays when we want to go to the theatre, shop ing. to catch a train. Our 
ok in the same place. After what seemed to car starts the same as in summer, because we have a WASEO arage Heating System.’ 
her a very long time, she opened her eyes “We never have any frozen radiators or cracked water jackets,—our engine always has plenty 
e and gave him a glance of frank surprise. ¢ oversee we don't have any of the trouble that our neighbors have who do not heat their 
| His expression surprised her still more. aa 
sige your garage with a self-regula WASCO, A complete hot wate with and 
“What—what is it?’’ she demanded | fittings. mon cnn sot it up~no expensive steam-fitter poe It but 
quickly. a few cents worth of coal a day—less than street car fare. 


i, Larry groaned—he did! 

to “T’m sorry and—ashamed of myself. I 
t, didn’t mean to—to do that. I don’t 

is 

il 


Write for catalog that illustrates and explains the fuel 
economy and automatic temperature regulation of WASCQ, 


W. A. Mrc. Co., Inc., 


Originators of special 
heating systems for 
garages. 


WASCO is also used 
for heating Offices, 
Stores, Cottages, etc. 


know how it happened——”’ 

Betts might have enlightened him. She 
believed, ever so firmly, that if you want a 
5 thing hard enough, you get it. 

“T’m not sorry,” she said staunchly. 
“Nor the least bit ashamed. Unless—you 
d didn’t really want to.” 

“Tt isn’t that. It’s—’” He stopped. 


y “Is it because I’m so young?” she 
asked. 
Larry nodded—that was part of it, at 
least. 
“You're so silly! What difference does 
that make?” 


“It isn’t fair to you. You can’t know 
your own mind yet-——” 

Betts looked at him again, and it was as 
if she were trying to make him see her 
heart through her eyes. She succeeded so 
well that he spoke out sharply. 

“Betts, don’t tempt me!” 


The color flooded her face anew. She 
dropped her eyes and turned as if for Pet EASIEST SHORTHAND 
flight, but stopped to stare instead. 
Larry, turning away from grandpop’s| Stories ere isa Avoroved by experts. Welt dicta: 


door, had not departed unseen. Grandpop | [ior short stories, photoplays and feature articles, Joes Nearn bow 
had glimpsed him and, crediting him with a | [foj77# st home in ware sme, Jack London said eo. He 
delicacy that forbade intrusion, had rushed inao 

to the door with the hospitable intention 


course is ing and takes only a few of your spare hours. 
Write for Free Book otic. Ne 
of calling him back. Now, however, hos- 
Pitality flung to the winds that blew, he 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE, 5S. S. Dept. 1208 Pe Wayne, Indiana] 
charged down upon them, bareheaded, 9 i 
but utterly oblivious to the pelting rain. Don t Lick Stamps 


“Of all the infernal impudence!” he bel- ‘f 

| 


lowed. “Kiss my granddaughter right 


under my nose!” 
No blow fate might deal her could ever 
quite quench Betts. 


“Right under her nose, grandpop,”’ she 
murmured, though her lip quivered. | 
It was as well that grandpop did not or Envelopes — Sone 
hear her. He was glaring at Larry with olsten them with ARGUS MOISTENER. | Always 
ear out!” he roared. “And be quick ill be keenly apprecia 
about it! If I find you in gunshot a this ot one 
Place again, you’ll—you’ll get shot!” PREPAID $2-39 Monsy refunded if wot satiated. 
“Grandpop!” exclaimed Betts furiously. 
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A Shining White 
Closet Bowl 


Sani-Flush keeps your closet 
bowl clean and white without the 
unpleasant labor of scrubbing and 
scouring. All the distasteful work 
is unnecessary if you use Sani- 
Flush. Just sprinkle a little of it 
into the bowl, according to the di- 
rections on the can, and flush. The 
bowl and hidden trap are thor- 
oughly cleaned —all markings and 
incrustations are gone and the 
whole toilet is clean—as shin- 


ing white and odorless as new. 
_ The Hygienic Products Co. 


1116 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., LTD., Toronto 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, hard- 


yeu cannot buy it locally at once, send us 25¢ 
in coin or stamps for a full-sized can ; 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


“T’ll attend to you later,” promised 
grandpop grimly, without looking at her. 
To Larry, he added, ‘“‘ Understand?”’ 

Larry started to reply with equal vehe- 
mence, but swallowed instead. After all, 
he didn’t know as he blamed grandpop. 
He controlled his voice. 

“Perfectly,” he said, and turned away. 

From Larry.’s departing back, grandpop’s 
infuriated eyes turned to Betts. 
| “Now, you,” he ordered, “march 
| straight into the house! Hear me?” 
| “No one,” she assured him icily, “could 
| help hearing you.” 
| Eleo and Tommy Saunders were still in 
| the living-room. Grandpop wasted no 
| time or minced words on them. 

“Clear out!” he ordered, and slammed 
| the door behind them. 
| “Whew!” said Tommy. “What’s up?” 

Eleo shrugged her shoulders. 
| “T don’t know,” she said; “but I’ll bet 
'on Betts. She’s just as furious with him as 
| he is with her.” 

This was true. As grandpop turned to 
|face the twin who, though he never ad- 
| mitted it even to himself, stood first in his 
| old heart, she delivered a broadside. 

“T’m not a child,”’ she announced, “‘and 
| 1 do not intend to be treated——””_.. 
“*Nota child!’” he roared. You’re 

“Please remember,” she interpolated, 

“that you married grandmother when she 
was sixteen.” 

She paused and set her teeth in her lip, 
which was quivering dangerously. 

Grandpop girded himself anew. 

“Now, look here,”’ he began: 

4‘‘1 don’t want to ‘look here’,”’ she flashed 

back at him. ‘“You’ve gone and ruined 
every chance I had of ever getting him.” 

“*Getting him!’” exploded grandpop. 

man who met you clandestinely——” 

“He didn’t meet me clandestinely,” 
| Betts retorted firily. ‘I met him. And he 
didn’t try to marry me. I—I1 tried to 
| marry him, and he—he wouldn’t!”’ 
“*Wouldn’t?’” grandpop echoed un- 
|comprehendingly. “What d’y’ mean?” 

“Just that. He thinks I’m—I’m only a 
| child, and now that you’ve behaved as if 
| I were one, he—he thinks so more than 
ever.” 

“Do you mean to say that you asked 
that young whippersnapper to marry you. 
and he refused?” 

““He—he was going away for—forever 
when you b-b-butted in,” said Betts. “And 
now I’ll—1’ll never see him again, and I— 
| oh, I wish I were dead!” 

The tears she had been fighting against 
|came then, a perfect deluge. An instant 
|later, grandpop found himself in undis- 
| puted possession of the field of battle. But 
| if victory was his—and he doubted it—it 
| was bitter. 

__ The slam of a distant door shook the 
|house—and him. He knew Betts had 
| reached her room; he suspected that she 
| had flung herself upon her bed, still weep- 
|ing. He began to pace the room. It was 
| absolutely unprecedented, almost a cata- 
clysm, for Betts to cry. 
_ “She never has, not even when she was a 
/mite and hurt herself,” he mumbled, his 
| old eyes harassed. The thought that he 
was to blame fer her tears was not to be 
| borne. Like all sons of Adam, whether 
| they be eight or eighty, he must strive to 
| shift the blame. He lighted upon Larry 
—Larry, who was attempting to run away, 
gf | not with the apple of his eye but from her. 
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It served. If anything could haye en- 
raged grandpop more than somebody’s at. 
tempting to marry one of the twins, it was 
the thought that somebody wouldn’t. 

“Listen to the way grandpop 5 
about the room,” remarked Eleo to Tom. 
my Saunders—they had-found a sancty; 
of their own in the hall, under the stairs, 
“He must be working himself into a perfect 
frenzy.” 

Grandpop was. He picked up the log 
that had lately represented Butler and his 
thirty thousand men and flung it into the 
wicker basket and eyed it belligerently. 

“Won’t marry her!” he re 
“Won't marry her! Well, we'll see!” 


Larry, standing in front-of his cold fire. 
place, his hands deep in his pockets, was 
assuring himself for perhaps the fortieth 
t me that he had done the only thing any 
man with any decency coulddo. In short, 
he was fighting what the old Covenanters 
and Puritans, of whom he had a strain in 
him, personified and grimly waged war on 
as “Temptation.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be fair,” he announced 
once more. 

At that instant, his door opened. Lary 
whirled about with a sudden acceleration 
of pulse. It was only grandpop, however 
—grandpop with his chin outthrust and 
his old G. A. R. hat jammed on his head at 
a most combative angle. 

“My granddaughter,” he began, without 
preface, ‘“‘says you refused to marry her. 
Now, what I want to know is what you 
mean, sir. Either you’ve been trifling 
with her affections, in which case you are 
a damned young scoundrel, or else you 
have discovered she has no money of her 
own and will never have any of mine; in 
which case, sir, you are——”’ 

“One minute, please,” Larry broke in. 
“Tf Betts were—well, twenty, instead of 
seventeen,” he went on, his eye meeting 
and holding grandpop’s, “you and your 
millions could go to—to perdition. Dol 
make myself clear?” 

Few men had ever talked to grandpop 
like that and gotten away with it. But, 
for once in his life, grandpop liked it. He 
had hoped—almost prayed—that his at- 
tack would be so met. The millions he had 
rolled up had proven a car of Juggernaut 
that had crushed out, first the happiness 
and then the life of the twins’ mother. He 
had made up his mind then that there 
would be no further tragedies bred of his 
fortune, and he had drawn his will accord- 
ingly. The terms of that will were a test 
that the men whd would some day ask to 
marry the twins would either meet, or fall 
away before, self-condemned seekers of 4 
life of ease and luxury on married money. 

Larry, he now began to believe, would 
not prove wanting. Indeed, had grandpop 
revealed his innermost feelings, he would 
have startled Larry. Instead, he masked 
them under a glare. ‘ 

“Do I make myself clear?” he roared: 
“How much money do you think I have?” 

“Too much by a hundred million,” said 
Larry—and he meant it. 

“ Altogether,” said grandpop, “1 haven't 
a quarter of that. And when I die, it will 
all go to public bequests except ten thou- 
sand a year to each of my granddaughters. 
They'll have that wntil they marry——" 


Larry stared, and then he laughed aloud. 


“Thank you,” he said. “You've takea 
that much off my mind, anyway.” 
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Flash White Teeth 


ORMALLY, Nature starts the teeth white, but 
in the average case only intelligent care can 
keep them so. 


Intelligent care means—have your teeth examined 
twice a year by a good dentist. And brush your teeth 
regularly night and morning with the correct dentifrice. 
In 95 per cent of cases Pebeco Tooth Paste would 
seem to be the correct dentifrice, because 95 in every Make Your Own Test for 
100 persons are said to have ‘‘Acid-Mouth,”’ which is ee 


Write to us for free Litmus Test Papers and 


believed to be the chief cause of all tooth decay. 10-day trial tube of Pebeco, Moisten one of the 
blue Litmus Papers on your tongue. If 1t re- 
on your teeth. 

Now make this second test: Brush the teeth 
and gums thoroughly with Pebeco from the 
trial tube. Then place a second Litmus Paper 
on your tongue. This time it wil! remain 
blue, proving that Pebeco tends to counteract 

REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. **Acid-Mouth.” 


TOOTH PASTE 


But ifit turns pink, harmful acids are at work 
Counteracts “‘Acid-Mouth” 


It does so by stimulating the regular flow of normal alkaline 
saliva, which is the most natural wash for the teeth, gums, and 
mouth, and the most effective means of neutralizing mouth 
acids that aim to weaken the enamel and lead to the ultimate 
destruction of every tooth. 


Pebeco is sold by druggists everywhere 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
| Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York 


—— 


Please send me your Litmus Test Papers and Ten- 
Day Trial Tube of Pebeco without cost or obligation 
e. 


| to m 
R SIGN IS OUR BOND A | 
y Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 
ein 10 McCaul St., Toronto , 
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our name and address on a 
rings you this big 175-page 
- Jewelry book from Baird- 
North Co.—the world’s 
largest mail order jewelers. 
It is filled with choiceoffer- 
ingsinJewelry, Diamonds, 
Watches, Silverware, 
Leather Goods, Toilet Sets, 
FineCutlery, Hand Bagsand 
Novelties. All goods are sold 
Sold Ring. Set with direct to user at money- 
donyx. bloodstone or SaVing prices and on money- 
Specially pried back guarantee. 


10,000 Articles 


The articles shown here sug- 4 
gest but faintly the great range & 
of selection given by this book. 
Every article is a real bargain 


Just 
postal 


No. SSSA. Solid 14K 
Gentiemen's Heavy 


any article shown Wo. 656A. Ster- 
hereand,if notcom- 
jpletely satisfied, design, set with 
jj your money will be Thinestones. 


promptly refunded. Price only $9.50. 


i Send NOW for FREE Jewelry Book 


This big book with its 10,000 
| money-saving values is a safe guide 
| tojewelry buying. Deal with Baird- 
No Co.— world’s largest mail 
order jewelry house — established 
more than 25 years. Buy from 
Providence, the heartof the jewelry 

Free and TODAY. 
cits. Clever'y 


hand colored Baird-North Co. 


packed in Established 1895 Capital $1,000,000 
Sc. 721 BroadSt. Providence, R.I. 


PROPERLY TRAINED EARN 


$100 A WEEK up MEYER Bott 


(a Department of the Meyer Both Company) 
offers you a different and practical training. 
If- you like to draw develop your talent. 
Study this practical course — taught by the largest 
and most widely known Commercial Art Organiza- 
tion in the field with 20 years’ success—who produced 
and sold last year over 12,600 commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experience? 
Commercial art is a business necessity — the de- 
mand for commercial artists is greater every 
year — today's shortage acute. It's 2 
highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
fession, equally open to both men and 
women — home study instruction. 
Ay ~ | in any 
. Geto rapes ook, “YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY” — for half the cost of 
mailing — 4 cents in Stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 


OF COMMERCIAL ART 


Address Dept. 22 _N.E. Cor. Michigan 
ve. at 20th st.. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“Even if I should want to change my 
mind,” added grandpop hurriedly, “I 
couldn’t. I’ve pledged my word——” 

“That is very interesting,” interposed 
Larry, “but. as I said a minute ago, it isn’t 
you or your money that I’m thinking ot, 
but Betts. If she were older——” 

“Do you mean,” grandpop barked, 
“that you think she’s too young to know 
her own mind?” 

“Exactly,” said Larry firmly, if a little 
weariedly. He wished grandpop would go. 

“Poppycock!” retorted grandpop. “I’d 
have you understand, sir, that my wife was 
sixteen when we were married. She knew 
her mind—at least, I never heard anything 
of her wanting to change it. Betts is like 
her—” He producéd a voluminous hand- 
kerchief and blew his nose mightily. “The 
sooner we get this thing settled the bet- 
ter,” he resumed, after the handkerchief 
was disposed of. “‘As I said to Grant, back 
in ’Sixty-four, ‘General, plans and precon- 
ceived notions of what ought to be done are 
all right, but what we need is men who can 
think fast and change their tactics right on 
the field of battle if necessary.’ That 
applies right now.” 

Larry stared uncomprehendingly. 

“T don’t quite see—”’ he began. 

“Young folks never do see beyond the 
end of their noses,”’ grandpop assured him. 
“They need some one who is old enough to 
have some brains to manage them, espe- 
cially when they’re in love. Betts is down 
at the house crying her eyes out, and you’re 
up here acting like a young lunatic. Get 
your hat and coat and come along.” 

Larry made no move. 

“T still don’t see——” 

“Hell’s bells!” roared grandpop. “Have 
we got to stand here all night arguing about 
what’s as plain as a pikestaff to anybody 
with a grain of sense? Or are you waiting 
for me to get down on my knees and beg 
you to come?” 

. In grandpop’s eyes, Larry glimpsed that 
which neither grandpop’s voice or manner 
had so far suggested. And he realized, for 
the first time, how much grandpop had 


-| humbled himself. 


“ll come,” he said, at once and with 
decision. 

The living-room where Larry had so 
recently been privileged to hear the inside 
story of Grant’s most famous campaign was 
dark, but grandpop switched on the light. 

“She’ll be down in a minute,” he an- 
nounced, taking up his stand in front of the 
fireplace. “Or, at least,’’ he added dryly, 
“she says she will.” 

The clock on the mantel had ticked off 
not more than a minute, however, when 
Betts appeared. As she paused on the 
threshold, her glance seeking out Larry, 
grandpop cleared his throat. 

“Now—” he began, and paused, it being 
apparent neither heard him. 

Betts eyes were on Larry, his on her. 

“I knew,” she murmured softly, “that 
grandpop would get you for me. If I 
wanted the moon——” 

Grandpop cleared his throat noisily. 

“Now that we are all together——” 

A bell shrilled in the hall. 

“The telephone is ringing, grandpop,” 
said Betts quickly. “It’s probably the 
first selectman. He called while you were 
gone, and said he’d call again.” 

Grandpop hesitated, and then his 
shrewd old eyes met Betts’. 

“Hm,” he grunted, and departed. 


Betts turned to Larry ‘again, q 
realized he had been mad 
felt like an old serpent being. fascinated by 
a very young and innocent bird. The gelj. 
control he had promised himself he would 
maintain, when he surrendered his person 
but not his principles to grandpop, was 
already threatened. He had known they 
he would see Betts again—the way his 
heart had acted at the thought should haye 
been a warning—but he had assured him. 
self that it could make matters no worse 
so far as he was concerned. And it might 
make it better for Betts, especially if he 
— make her see that, in a year o 

“You aren’t,” interposed Betts quickly 
“stilt being perfectly silly about it, are 
your’ 

Larry all but groaned. Every glance 
she gave him, every word she spoke weak. 
ened his resolution. She was so utterly 
adorable, se absolutely desirable! 

“In a year—-” he began desperately, 
meaning to explain that in a year she would 
look back at all this and smile. 

“]'ll wait a year,” she promised swiftly, 
“if you’ll write me every day and send me 
candv and flowers and come to see me often 
and”’—-her eyes never faltered, though her 
face flamed—‘‘and do your duty now. I 


‘can't wait a year or a minute for that. 
? 


Larry felt himself slipping fast. 

“7 can’t even always tell you from 
Eleo—” 

“That doesn’t matter. I can look like 
Eleo, but she can’t look like me.” 

Larry made one last, forlorn rally. 

“It’s madness!” 

And so it was—the divine, irresistible 
madness that keeps this old world going. 
The return of grandpop would have been 
inoppaitune—if they had noticed him. 

“ll have grandpop give us this house 
for a wedding-present,” Betts was saying. 
“And we'll tear it down. I know you 
hate it——” 

“Why,” Larry broke in, “I—why, I 
don’t know. I—why, I rather like it.” 

“Oh,” said Betts promptly, “I bet that’s 
because you love me so much. And for 
that, you get--this:”” 

“This” was something she had to stand 
up on the tips of her slippers to give him. 

Grandpop shuffled his feet. 

“Ahemé” he shouted, as if they were 
deaf. And as they turned, surprised to 
find jun there, and he saw Betts’ face, 
rosv and glowing as her grandmother’s had 
been when she was sixteen, he rubbed his 
nose vigorously. “I suppose,” he 
nounced, “that I won’t get any credit for 
straightening you young idiots out. But,” 
he continued inexorably, “I saw at once 
that the situation was the same as it was 
back in ’Sixty-five, after Lee evacuated 
Richmond.” 

He paused, as if challenging argument. 
There was none. 

“And,” he resumed, “I said to Grant 
then, ‘General, what’s the use of prolong- 
ing all this bloodshed and suffering when 
all that’s needed for you and Lee to get 
together and come to an understanding’. 
And Grant said——” 

Betts flung her arms round his neck 
and kissed him. 

“ He said you were a dear, adorable duck 
of a grandpop, and that he loved you most 
to pieces,” she finished ecstatically. “And 
so do I.” . 
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“Its Fragrance Brings You 
Instant Charm”’ 


HERE are several times a day when an active per- 
son can wisely use a dash of Pompeian Fragrance. 


When you are tired after a hot, busy day, what com- 
fort a dash of Pompeian Fragrance (a talcum) brings 
to you—soothing and cooling your heated body. 


A thousand bouquets, from a quaint, old-fashioned 
garden, are crushed to give you their lasting, subtle fra- 
grance—so refreshing—so delightful—so new. 


This soft, pure powder soothes your hot, tired body and 
lends your person a subtle charm. Atall druggists, 30c. 


Marguerite Clark Calendar and Samples 


_ Miss Marguerite Clark posed especially for this 
1921 Pompeian Beauty Art Panel entitled, “Absence 
Cannot Hearts Divide.” The rare beauty and 
charm of Miss Clark are faithfully reproduced 
in dainty colorsin this Art Panel. Size 28 x 7% inches. 
Price 10c. Samples of the three Instant Beauty 
preparations, Pompeian Beauty Powder, Pompeian 
Day Cream, and Pompeian Bloom, sent 
with the Art Panel. Also samples of 
Pompeian Night Cream and Pompeian Fra- 
gtance, a talcum. Please clip coupon now. 


The Pompeian Company 
2036 Payne Avenue, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Guarantee 


The name Pompeian 
on any package is 
your guarantee of 
quality and safety. 
Should you not be 
completely satisfied, 
the purchase price 
will be gladly refund- 
ed by The Pompeian 
Co., at Cleveland, O. 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 
2036 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 

Gentlemen: 1 enclose a dime for 1921 Marguerite Clark Art 

Panel entitled ‘Absence Cannot Hearts Divide."’ Also 

Instant Beauty samples and samples of Night Cream and 

Fragrance (a talcum). 


Address 


City. State. 


Flesh Beauty Powder sent unless another shade requested 
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Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street, New York 


BOOT: TOPS 


4 FOOT covering that retains its shapeliness—that stays 


graceful—that allows freedom of movement and circu- 
lation—that is fashion’s demand and comfort’s require- 


Boise ment—that is Tweedie, the super-spat. For Tweedies, while 
ae obeying fashion’s every decree, are practical down to the ground. 
Indentify Tweedies by this The perfect fit with the slender ankle effect—the way they hold 
“eee forward, hug the instep—and cling at the heel, permitting no 


wrinkle at the back and the absence of unsightly buckles are all 
original Tweedie features. 
The lighter pastel shades of Lichen, Ash, Biscuit and Clay of Worumbo Wul- 


Buk cloth in nine-inch Tweedies will be the smart thing this fall. If you 
Cappttghe 100D~Deacalie Best Tp Oo. do not know where Tweedies are to be had, write us—we will tell you. 


Tweedie Boot 


C 
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"More Than 
A Spat” 
Company : St. Louis, Missouri 


PAINTED FOR FATHER TIMK BY HUGH RANKIN 


T the belt of the proud night-watchman ofa quaint old 
Franconian town hung the “NurembergEgg”—warning 
the eloping lovers of the hour forclosing the outer gates. 

For many years old Nuremberg, birthplace of the world’s 
first watch, was the chief source of supply. The clumsy drum 
shape persisted till after the death of Henlein, its inventor. 
Then came the oval watch, derisively nicknamed the “Nu- 
remberg Egg.” 

Gradually this novel timepiece, despite its crudeness and 
inaccuracy, won its way into the hearts of the people. Its nick- 
name proved more significant than the sixteenth century ever 
dreamed-—for from this curious “egg” were hatched those 
timekeeping marvels of the present day— 


Material, construction, 
adjustments and service 
fully covered by Elgin 


Guarantee «© «© 
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their d descent as well as of Rs 

as the charm bequeathed them by “thei 


HE Council of the American 
Medical Association has recog- 
nized Resorcinol Monoacetate for 
the .treatment of dandruff (sebor- 
rhea) and baldness (alopecia)—the 
common foes of beautiful hair. Thus 
the most eminent authorities have 
prescribed the way to prevent the 
loss of the hair’s life and luxuriance. 
Resorcinol Monoacetate is an im- 
portant ingredient of “La Creole” 
Hair Tonic. Abundant healthy hair 
is easily attained with this wonder- 
ful preparation. 

Two or three times a week apply 
“La Creole” Hair Tonic to the scalp 
thoroughly. Massage with a rotary 
motion of the finger tips. Scalp cir- 


culation is then stimulated, the hair 
roots supplied with needed nourish- 
ment and dandruff quickly elimi- 
nated. You will quickly notice the 
new beauty of your hair. 


“La Creole” 
Hair Dressing, 
$1.00 


“La Creole” “La Creole” 
Hair Tonic, 75¢ Liquid Shampoo, 50c 


At Drug Stores and Department Stores 


La Creole Laboratories, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


‘Please send booklet, ‘“‘La Creole—- 


Hair Beautiful,” teaching the hair 
dress becoming each individual. 


fo th d the Chateau de Lude wm trance. it was such scenes that the French chevaliers, the 
NOTE: ehathers modern le behind them to establish the colony of Nouvelle 
rench ong blood, 


and their wonderful hair is a mark o 
always retained the ‘secrets de toilette as well 


ancestors. 


For Beautiful Hair 


Take the advice of highest medical authorities 


Proper Shampooing 


Absolute cleanliness is essential 


. for beautiful hair, healthy hair. If 


the pores and hair tubes are clogged 
with dirt and perspiration, a healthy 
conditioh is impossible. Regularly 
every ten days or two weeks sham- 
poo the hair thoroughly with “La 
Creole” Liquid Shampoo. 

This famous Shampoo is made 
from an exclusive Menthol formula of 
purest cocoanut and cochin oils. You 
will instantly notice the delightful, 
cooling effect from its use. The hair 
becomes soft and lustrous—dries 
quickly and the scalp and pores 
glow with clean health and vigor. 
Always apply “La Creole” Hair 
Tonic after shampooing. The tonic 


‘and the shampoo each aid the other. 


“La Creole” Hair Dressing 
is a treatment for the gradual 
restoration of the Natural Dark 
Color to hair that has grown 
gray, gray streaked or faded. 
Refinement approves its use. 

If you cannor obtain these preparations 
at advertised prices, write us direct and 
we will see that you are supplied. 

LA CREOLE LABORATORIES 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Tarnished Chevrons 


(Continued from page 48) 


Dodge City Woolen Mills?” he inquired. 

“Yes.” Jim answered. 

But before the march could be resumed, 
the door of the limousine opened and an 
erect, elderly man got out. 

“Hold your detachment right here for a 
moment, Captain,” he instructed the 
oficer in charge, and then, to Jim: “I'd 
like to ask you a few questions, sir. I 
recognize your shoulder-badge. I had a 
son who was a First Division man, too, but 
he did not return. Perhaps just for that 
you will bear with me.” | 

Jim signified his willingness to be of 
service, and the governor questioned him 
closely regarding local conditions. 

“Tt isn’t much like the battles you had to 
fight over there, is it?” the governor 
mused, at the conclusion of his interroga- 
tion. ‘‘There you were arrayed against a 
definite foe; here we don’t know which 
is friend and which is mistaken. We 
haven’t really any idea who is right and 
who is wrong. We know only this one 
thing: that America is still calling to every- 
one of us to forget our own personal feuds 
and desires yet a little longer to stand 
by and put through the most idealistic 
program that any nation was ever com- 
mitted to. And, instead of answering that 
call, we are, one by one, stepping out of the 
ranks, deserting to loot the property by the 
wayside that belongs—alas!—to our own 
people.” He paused a moment, then 
laughed. ‘“‘I sounded as if I was making a 
campaign speech from a platform. But, as 
it happened, I meant it. When I see a 
man who has been through that fire”— 
he touched the wound-chevron—‘“I know 
I am speaking to a friend who can be 
trusted. Thank you for your information. 
Captain Buchanan, you may proceed.” 

The governor took his seat in hi 
limousine, and the cavalcade moved off. 

It was only a short way farther to Katy’s 
home, and they finished the walk practi- 
cally in silence. Captain Kingland was 
sorting into slots opposite to his own 
conduct the things that had just been said 
to him by both the governor and Katy. 

The governor had classified as deserters 
those who permitted their personal feuds 
and desires to lead them into acts disloca- 
ting to the public good, and Katy had 
delivered the stunning information that 
Crossiter had preferred the friendship of 
himself to the warm love of a glorious 
girl And he, Jim Kingland, on trial 
before himself, had to confess that he was 
disloyal to the greatest good of his country 
and had reviled the friend who had sought 
him out. 

Do not think that Jim suffered an instan- 
taneous revulsion of feeling of some sort, 
that a miracle was wrought. His first 
impulse was of self-justification. Crossiter 
probably hadn’t cared very much for Katy 
in the first place. But he knew that was a 
lie as soon as he stole a sidelong glance at 
her. If you loved her at all, you loved her 
with every last decent thing in your soul. 

In this same line, he said to himself that 
he had done his part for his country—let 
Some one else carry on—that it was not his 
fault if the labor-agitators stirred up a lot 
of trouble which, perhaps, hindered the 
output of the woolen mills. But he knew 
that he had influence with the strikers, 


that his word carried authority with at 
least some of the men. And he had done 
nothing to mend matters. 

Back to a defense of his position, he 
brought forth that no one had stepped 
forward to offer him a job; that there was a 
lot of talk about bonuses and land-grants 
for service-men, but nothing was done; that 
compensation to the woundéd men had 
failed flatly in many cases; that the silver- 
stripe men belittled the work of the gold- 
stripers, and so forth ad lib, But, in his 
heart, he knew that if he were honestly 
working at something eight hours per day, 
he wouldn’t worry a little bit about a 
bonus, and that the only reason he wasn’t 
working was because he was too piffling 
proud to accept any job he was capable of 
filling. It was a pretty drastic interview that 
he had with himself, and when he got 
through, he had admitted to his conscious 
mind a lot of facts which had been fer- 
menting in the riotous districts of the sub- 
conscious apparatus for a long time. 

Understand by this: he had not decided 
to be good. He simply began to see where 
the dividing line lay on a great many 
questions where he had heretofore been 
distinctly hazy. 

As he bade Katy good-night and walked 
back toward the mill, Jim Kingland was in 
a wabbly frame of mind. One smash on his 
sensitive egotism and he would have been 
back among the anarchists again. On the 
other hand, a little added weight on the 
patriotic side of his balance and he was 
a safe citizen. Jim happened to get a 
kick in the right direction. 

Back at the mill, he could see the dead- 
line brilliantly illuminated by the electric 
arcs on each sign-post. There was no 
excuse for anyone not to read the posted 
warning, and also no reason why any 
moderately skilful marksman should miss 
even a swiftly moving target anywhere 
inside the hundred-yard line. 

Already, according to his own plan, there 
was a great gathering of the strikers at the 
north end of the building, well outside the 
dead-line, of course. They had illumina- 
tion of their own, supplied by bonfires, 
and there were several speeches in progress, 
noisy affairs which no one was paying much 
attention to. There was general excite- 
ment and indignation over the arrival of 
the state cavalry, but the presence of the 
troops, far from intimidating the strikers, 
seemed only to make them more anxious to 
force the issue. 

Jim knew, himself, that there were not 
enough troopers really to resist a rush by a 
fairly well-directed mob. He had noted 
that they had no machine guns with them— 
not unless they were concealed in the 
governor’s limousine—and the strikers 
armed with shotguns would easily have 
the better of a short-range argument 
against carbines. 

The mounts of the constabulary were 
grouped inside the truck-entrance of the 
building, and several of the troopers were 
patrolling the loading-platforms. The 
remainder of the detachment was doubt- 
less stationed inside. 

Jim did not concern himself particularly 
with the noisy demonstration at the north 
of the mill. Instead, he walked to the 
other extremity, where, in the friendly 
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Its ingred- 


Where such defects are already present, its rich, cleansing 
lather acts as a remarkable aid in overcoming the trouble. The 
freedom from harsh impurities prevents its causing further ir- 
) ritation. It exerts instead, a healing action, and usually brings 

about a marked improvement in a surprisingly short time. 
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shadows well outside the dead-line, he 
found the fifty men who were to be the 
principal actors in the evening’s trouble. 


fest. There was no excitement there— 
nothing but calm, businesslike waiting, 

The disturbance at the other end of the 
field grew greater; a few shotguns were 
discharged, and the crowd let out its 
antipathy in an angry roar. The men 
behind Jim stirred uneasily, and those who 
had been sitting down got to their feet. 
This was the signal for them to get ready, 

“Steady!” Jim admonished. He 
wondered how often he had said that to 
men who had grown restive under fire. 

The uproar increased. The guards 
outside the mill collected in front of the 
wing of the building which seemed threat- 
ened. That was what they had been 
waiting for, what Jim himself had pre. 
dicted. But he stood still, inactive. 

better be starting, Jim,” suggest- 
ed one of the men. ‘‘We won’t have a 
better chance than we’ve got now.” 

“We're not going,” Jim announced 
quietly. 

““Not going!’” A confused murmur of 
incredulousness stirred the waiting men. 
One spoke the flash of distrust which had 
struck them. “If you’re afraid——” 
Jim looked at the doubter scornfully. 
“Do you think I am, John Freeman?” 
Freeman, who recollected, with flaming 
shame, that once the man who had sub- 
sequently become his captain had dragged 
him out of a gassed dugout, subsided 
without reply. 

“T don’t know yet just why we aren’t 
going to cross that line to-night, men, 
but the reason isn’t fear. It isn’t because 
Labor hasn’t a grievance, either. Very 
probably it has. Perhaps it’s because 
we're going to try to find out if there isn’t 
something greater than the difference of 
opinion between the mill-owners and 
their men.” 

“Rats! Bunk! Let’s go!” came from 
the men. 

‘“‘Some one else take the lead and let’s 
start.” Some individual expressed the 
the mob-idea in a sentence. 

“Halt!” commanded Jim. 

Enough of the men obeyed to hold the 
line. Jim was accustomed to issuing 
orders under conditions like these, and his 
voice had the clang of authority. 

“ Jim! Jim!” 

Some one was ‘hurrying toward them— 
a man panting with exertion. 

“Who is it? What is it?” Jim peered 
through the darkness. 

“It’s me—John Crossiter, Ted’s father.” 
The old man’s breath failed him as he came 
up to the group. ‘They’re going to blow 
up the mill,” he jerked painfully, “blow 
up the mill.” 

“Who?” Jim demanded. “How?” 
“Some of them wild foreigners. They’ve 
floated a boat full of dynamite or some- 
thing down-stream on a line and lodged it 
under the mill. And Ted is in there. 
God! Can you save him, Jim? You was 
his friend once.” 
“How is it timed to explode? Is it a 
fuse or clockwork?” Jim asked rapidly. 
“T don’t know. But you'll try, won’t 
you, Jim?” 

“You’re dar whistling I’ll try!” He 
threw off his overcoat. ‘Anybody that 
follows will have to answer to me later. 
You men, stand fast.” 


In his mind was a confused jumble of 
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_ and he did not question the validity of 
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ictures of the consequences if that boat- 
joad of explosives should perform its 
mission. The governor of the state was in 
that building, would doubtless be killed. 
The punishment which would be meted 
out to the town would be swift and 
terrible. The many would be punished 
for the madness of the few. Jim’s mission 
was to save, not the governor alone, not 
his friend Ted Crossiter, but the town, his 

ple—to save them from themseives. 
At last he had found something to do, 
something for somebody else. 

Jim crossed the dead-line on the run. 

A volley of rifle-shots from the building 
showed that the defenders were expecting 
an attack from that very quarter. 

Jim halted a second and stumbled to his 
knees. Then he got up once more and ran 
on, still toward the building. There 
was no further firing. Presumably the fact 
that he was alone had been observed, and 
it was suspected that his errand was a 
peaceable one. As he came close to the 
building, an officer and half a dozen men 
turned out to meet him. 

“Captain Buchanan,” Jim panted, 
“my compliments. *Your men are a bunch 
of rotten shots. Only one of ’em hit me.” 

“None of my men hit you. They were 
firing blank cartridges only.” 

“Somebody got me. But never mind 
about that. There’s a bunch of explosives 
under the mill.” 

“Where?” 

“T don’t know exactly; but let me in and 
lll find it. I’ve got to!” 

It wasn’t the sort of interruption that 
the captain had been expecting, but it 
was a very peremptory one, none the less, 


Jim’s excuse to enter the mill. 

“What’s the matter?” demanded the 
mill manager, as Jim and his escort burst 
hurriedly into the building. 

“Get the governor out of the building! 
Dangerous!” Jim ordered. “Show me the 
way to get under the mill on the river-side. 
Find an electric torch.” 

“What’s this on the floor?” Crossiter 
asked, stupidly staring at the red trickle 
which apparently had its source inside of 
Jim’s trouser-leg. 

‘Never mind that. Only got a minute 
or so—perhaps less. Doas I told you!” 

And once more that evening he was 
obeyed without question. 

From the main corridor of the mill, a 
trap-door opened onto the river. As Jim 
Started to descend the steps which led 
into the water. Crossiter thrust an electric 
torch into his hand. 

_The water was not deep, hardly above 
his knees, but it was very cold. Slush-ice 
drifted by in the sluggish current. 

Jim glanced unconsciously at his wrist- 
watch, as if to find out how many minutes 
he would have. But, of course, it could 
not tell him. He had to work fast and 
pray that there would be time enough. 

Voicing that prayer unconsciously, he 
fumbled with the catch of the electric 
torch until he turned it on, and then swung 
it In an are around on the massive black 
spiles which supported the building. 

“Lord give me time enough—time 
enough!” he repeated over and over again. 
“Where’s that boat? Where is it?” 

It was not to be seen from where he 
stood, and he waded to another position, 
from which he could look behind a cluster of 
base-spiling. There, by the grace of Ged, 
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Any Instrument or Voice {ycourse you 
are interested in—Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo. or R 
Organ—and we will send our FREE CATALOG covering 
all instrumental and vocal courses. Send NOW. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
143 Siegel-Myers Bidg. Chicago, Illinois 
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MORE MONEY 


Business men are demanding st aphers who can 
t ite faster and more accurately 9 the average. 
eon paying $35 to $50 weekly to men and women 
who can turn out great quantities of neat, my ny 
written letters and other matter. How fast 
How much do YOU earn? The 


typewrite? 
words a minute and the 


average speed is 30 to 
average salaries paid are $12 to $18 per week! Yet it is 
easy now for any one to typewrite at the amazing speed 
of 80 to 100 words a minute—and hundreds of stenog- 
—s who do that are earning $35 to $50 weekly! 
Why don’t Y' 


LEARN TO TYPEWRITE 
THE NEW WAY 
80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed 


Only IC easy lessons, quickly learned at home, in spare 
time, without interfering with your present work. A 
revolutionary new method, totally different from any- 
ing known heretofore. Based on Gymnastic Finger 
Training—transforms stiff, stubborn fingers into quick, 
flexible, dexterous fingers. Enables them to save sec- 
onds on key strokes—makes work infinitely easter and 
eliminates errors! Increased speed from the first day'suse. 
As different from old “touch” system as day is from night. 
VALUABLE BOOK FREE 
Send for big illustrated book explaining system, tellin: 
all about the wonderful Gymnastic Finger Training — 
containing letters from hundreds of graduate: whose 
salaries have already been increased $300, $500 and 


up to $2,000 yearly. 
rite for free obligation—we'll send 
it byreturn mail. But don’t delay, mail coupon now! 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 7 
1681 College Hill Springfield, Ohio 
Please send FREE Typewriting Book. 


will stop that cough 


LE ROY, NY. 
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was what he was looking for.—a harmless- 
appearing, decrepit old rowboat, nosing 
in friendly fashion against the supports it 
was so soon to blow into atoms. 

In the bottom of the boat lay a great box, 
padlocked! He couldn’t get at it to stop 
whatever devil of machinery or fire was 
urging it on to its message of destruction. 

There was only one thing todo. Jim 
fumbled in his sodden pockets until he 
found his knife. With trembling fingers, he 
opened it, cut the line which held the boat, 
|and dragged himself into it. 

The boat began to move slowly with the 
current, too slowly, and in a direction that 
only carried it further under the mill. 

Jim looked about him despairingly for 
something with which to control its move- 
ments. There were no oars, but a seat was 
loose. He ripped it up and began to paddle 
with it furiously from the stern. 

Slowly—oh, so slowly— the heavy craft 
began to turn, to head out toward the open 
river. The current helped him a little, and 
he managed to steer between the spiling. 

The nose of the boat slipped out from 
under the loading-dock, then the middle, 
containing the hellish freight, and, at last, 
the stern, where Jim sat paddling for dear 
life. 
At last he was clear and, with a final 
shove toward the middle of the stream, 
where there was no clogging ice, Jim 
slumped forward, face down, to rest on the 
box and to drift into blissful unconscious- 
ness. 


He was in a bed. That much seemed 
certain, and it was daylight when he 
opened his eyes. He had been hit by a 
shell-fragment—no; that wasn’t this 
time—it was a long time ago. But he 
remembered being hit—oh, yes; now he had 
it. He had been wounded by a bullet from 
a volley of blank cartridges. The captain 
had said they were blanks. It was very 
puzzling. And then, later, there had been 
a boat full of explosives. He recalled 
everything right up to the time he had 
fainted. He tried to get up, but there 
was a stiff plaster cast along his side, 
so that he couldn’t move. And it hurt. 
He let out an involuntary groan. 

Some one came in—a woman—a large, 
kindly woman whom he did not recognize 
at first. He had shut his eyes so that he 
would not have to talk until he got his 
bearings, and now he studied her through 
his lashes. It was Mrs. Shea, but she had 
left off her silly expression and her inane 
cackle. She smoothed his pillow and 
straightened the coverlet with a minimum 
of disturbance. 

“May Icomein, mamma?” Katy stood 
in the doorway. 

“Hush, dear! Jim seems to be sleeping 
quite naturally. He’s going to pull 
| through all right.” 
| “Thank heaven, and you, too, mother 
dear, for that!” 

In a few moments, Katy and her mother 
went out, leaving Jim to puzzle over the 
fact that he existed at all, and how Katy 
came to be so pretty, and why it was that 
her mother, whom he distinctly remembered 
as vain-headed pest of a woman, was now 
suddenly a gentle, kindly ministering angel. 
It was a confusing world, and he was still 
trying to arrange it when he went to sleep 
again. 

When he woke up next time, they told 
him that he had been unconscious for 


three weeks. Further than that, they 
wouldn?t let him ask questions. 

It was a week later that Roy Steketee 
was allowed in for a little man-talk. 

“Katy and Mrs. Shea haven’t told me 
what happened at the mill, but I think ] 
ought to know,” Jim suggested. 

“Allright,” the attorney conceded: 
“here goes. You remember that you were 
hit by a bullet in the side when you were 
running toward the mill?” 

“Yes; and the captain said that his men 
were using only blank cartridges.” 

“That is quite true. But some one else 
fired at.the same time who did not know 
the order, some one who would rather have 
turned the gun on himself than have 
harmed, a hair of your head.” 

“Cross?” 

The attorney nodded. 

“He did not find out till afterward that 
it was his wild shot that landed.” 

Steketee watched Jim carefully to see 
how he would take it. 

“T see,” said Jim, understand.” 

“Good for you!’”’ Approval shone in the 
big man’s eyes. 

“But I fainted out*there in the river,” 
Jim continued questioningly. ‘What 
happened then? Why wasn’t I blown up?” 

_“As soon as Crossiter got the governor 
and his party out of the mill, according to 
your orders, he came back, like a good 
soldier, to help you or go down with the 
ship. By that time, you had gotten clear 
of the building and were out in the open 
river. He was standing on the dock, 
yelling to you to jump, when you gave up 
and fainted.” 

“Then what?” 

“He dived in and swam out to you. 
When he got there, he couldn’t handle you; 
so he capsized the boat and swam ashore 
with you in his arms. That’s all, I guess, 
except that he didn’t know at that time 
that he was the one who had shot you.” 

the explosion?” 

“Didn’t happen. Probably the river 
water put out the fuse or destroyed the 
mechanism. Anyway, it’s there on the 
bottom of the river now, under a solid 
sheet of ice.” 

Jim dismissed that miracle with another 
question. 

“What became of the strike?” 

“It ended that night. The governor 
called a conference then and there, and, 
using your exploit as an example, preached 
the men a sermon on service that hasn’t 
worn off yet. They were pretty frightened, 
anyway, at what might have happened, 
and they agreed to a compromise. 1’m 
glad to say that the company is granting 
every one of their demands which was in 
the least way reasonable or possible.” 

“T’ll bet Cross is happy about it. Why 
didn’t he come to see me with you?” 

“Cross isn’t here any more.” 

“Not here?” 

He resigned and left town.” 

“ Why? ” 

“He didn’t explain to me. He was sick 
for a while, and then he left. Some say he 
was brooding over having shot you, and 
others that he was afraid of you.” 

“We know that isn’t so,” Jim stated 
fervently. 

“We Steketee agreed. 

Jim put it up to Katy the first time 
was alone with her. 

“Why did Cross go away?” 

Katy’s eyes filled with tears. 


he 
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IVAIRNISH 


Yor Larmiure Mooduork Hoors. 


Grech 


- Test With Hammer 
**Mighty fine of you, Betsy, to think about my old Ges, 

smoking stand and refinish it so well!’’ \ 
‘Don’t flatter yourself, Tommy; it was purely selfish. cant 
That old finish simply spoiled the whole room. Of Me 
course, I didn’t dare throw it out, so I gave it a coat 
of Mahogany ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish and now it har- 
monizes with our new things.’’ 


Don’t let a piece of furniture which always looks out of place, 
ruin the room. Just refinish it with “‘61’’ Floor Varnish. It’s 
easy and interesting. 

The difference between ‘“61’’ and other varnishes, lies in the 


combined degree of wear-resistance and water-resistance. Some 
varnishes wear fairly well; some resist water ‘“61’’ does both. 
That is why it is so widely used for furniture, woodwork, lino- 
leum and general household purposes. : 
*“61’’ stains and varnishes in one operation. Unlike the many Vitralite 


common varnishes, the beautiful, semi-transparent, wood-stain ione!ire ENAME 


**61’’ colors flow off the brush smoothly, without streaks, laps, 

or brush marks. Their use is a pleasure. : room with Vitralite, 
Send for color card, showing the colors; and sample panel, the Long-Life En- | 

finished with ‘‘61.’’ Test the sample panel with a hammer. amel, whether the 

You may dent the wood but the varnish won’t crack. N woodwork be dec- 
If you are building or decorating engage a good p«inter. He orgy | with hse 

knows Pratt & Lambert Varnishes and will be glad to use them. My es which a 
P&L Varnishes are used by paint- Our Guarantee: If any Pratt @ pac Ivory, Cream 

.ers, specified by architects and sold Lambert Varnish fails to give satis- G Chi J Bl : 

by paint and hardware dealers. faction, you may have your money back. raw yor ghey 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 99 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Canadian Factory: 41 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES fF 
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——— eee Because he was a very brave man,” 
she said softly. 
“And you love him?” 
Yes.” 
much to be si e that and hear the H 
heart of your heart admit that she loved mili 
some one else. He almost wished that she I 
had lied. But it was better this way. jim 
“You don’t think he is afraid of me, 5 
then” Jim continued. hgh 
Katy smiled in derision. : bet 
“He stands too close to eternity to fear lon 
you or any other man.”’ I 
“What do you mean, dear?” It slipped bro 
ont, anyway. Besides, he wasn’t ashamed As 
of loving her. la 
n 
“T told you that he didn’t pass the : 
: pass t inf 
army-medical board who looked him over, wo 
Well, they were right—that’s all. He got r 
pretty wet and cold the night of the riot at fro 
the mill, and it caused developments. He gr 
OF guessed when he Gave we kis Wa 
este i 
WINTER’S WIND BLOWS address.” 
LIKE A SUMMER BREEZE | “You think he has gone out there to up 
H ndered why? | 
ave you ever wo why: “No—to get well.” 
“ ” 
IKE the weary, heavy laden traveler that it “All alone? tir 
L=: the big, dusty Souring cor had drown He wouldn’t let me go with him. I lis 
i t t iltshire Inn. ow 
hed even wanted to leave mother and let her ar 
awkwardly— take care of herself. He suggested that I 
a suited pil. would learn to care for you.” 
tti rakish sailor at a still more rakis 
before the mirror in the hall, feel ex. sever ues: J im smiled a wry smile of understanding, la 
in the State on my person. Bernadine,—do let's a “he eeling. telling me about it that you are sure he was 
summer until we discovered Hinds?” Wrong; so I shall never offer myself except h 
grunted Billy, expressively. “Ishould [48 friend. But I want his address.” 
dainty,—so we ve never been without it since, He told me not to give it to anyone. I 
i i t 
one unconsciously thoug But look at me, manly. Can you see 
“By Jove, Bernadine, you look like a May one who has ever tried Hinds ever is.” With why I want his address? Will you break tl 
morning in country! semerked distin- she turned her attention your word to him for that?” Si 
i i ith a nglish accent. >. 
all you ladies in that classification. But what is Th I 
the magic? I still feel dusty,— my skin is like ‘he ravages of wind and dust play havoc with ‘. — ‘ 
sandpaper from thet beastly wind!” dolicese complexions, chapping the tender skin All trains, even limited express trains, 
“Be a good fellow, Bernadine, and let's have ts stop at Glorieta Pass, New Mexico, for I; 
and Al. Honey and Almond Cream. It is the perfection orders. That’s all they do stop for, 
mond Cream?” Dally because the only buildings there are the 
“Of course,— you know it is, you dear silly skin of exquisite softness. station and a discarded freight-car in i 
im gland stepped off the west-boun t 
C 4 and there one winter afternoon. He had all his 
ai. S mond re an } everywhere ts mailed earthly belongings in a suitcase in his hand ( 
Cilia and a musette slung over his shoulder. | 
“Do you know anything about a chap 
FOR TRIAL: Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 6c. named Crossiter?”’ he asked of the station- 
Either Cold or Disappearing Cream 5c. Taleum 2c. 
Face Powder, sample, 2c; trial size 1c. Trial Cake agent 
““Where does he live?” 
“Up the trail about four miles, just over 
A. S. HINDS the pass.” 
225 West St., Portland, Maine “How do I get there?” 
“cc Walk. ” 
SS “Fair enough. Take care of this grip 
; Copyright, 1920. A.S. Hinds. | forme.” Jim was feeling fairly strong once 
more, but he doubted if he was up to fy 
four-mile pull with a heavy grip. T 
le Drop musette he would hardly notice. 
Lasts a Week The operator gave him what directions 
The most exquisite perfume ever produced. he could about locating the adobe hut in 
stopper, containing enough for ¢ceaie which Crossiter was camping out, and, 
Bove of Violet $2.00. At armed with those and a spirit of adventure, 
At druggist or by 2 * 
he started out up the old Santa Fé trail. 
It was nearly dark, and very lonely. On 
the left, he passed a dilapidated adobe 
building. Jim stepped in to verify his 
Send 20 cents stamps for miniature bottle ny Md — directions, and found a half-breed in sullen 
borties—five different oderer cont conversation with a white man who was 
*_Paul Rieger Co. (Sinoe1872) 298 FirstSt., San Francisco popularity. Easy te pay'by our easy payment plan evidently running the place as a sort of 
Send 20 for roc Tone band aod orchestra co The Indian offered ~4 ade Jim for a 
IAL BOTT LE BUESCHER [12 itesher Block, Elkhart, Ind, quarter, but Jim declined on the strength 
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ofa wink and a shake of the head from the 
eeper. 

beep on the trail,” the latter 

instructed. “‘It’s the first place you come 

to over the pass.” 

How long four miles can be on an unfa- 
miliar road at night! 

It-was a good hour after nightfall when 
Jim passed the wedge of blue that was the 

ss. Below in the valley, three or four 
lights glistened, with majestic miles 
between them. It looked cold and very 
lonely. 

Fifteen minutes on the downward trail 
brought Jim to the first of these lights. 
As he approached, he heard the bleat of a 
lamb. Its plaintive “ba-a-a” was 
infinitely more startling than a growl 
would have been. 

The light was a diminishing camp-fire in 
front of a roofless adobe hut. On the 
ground between the fire and the building 
lay a figure huddled up in blankets. Along- 
side, within handy reach, was a rifle. 
As Jim came into the light, the figure sat 
up. It was Theodore Crossiter. 

He did not seem very much surprised. 

“T was expecting you to find me some- 
time,” he explained. regarding his visitor 
listlessly. glad it came soon. What 
are you going to do?” 

“T think I could use a little supper.” 

Crossiter laughed a short, embarrassed 
laugh. As yet, he didn’t know what to 
make of Jim’s presence. 

“T didn’t have much supper to-night,” 
he explained elaborately. “You see, I ran 
short of canned stuff yesterday, and to-day 
I bought some meat from a sheep-herder. 
When it came supper-time, I found out 
that I wasn’t very hungry; so I thought I’d 
save it for breakfast. But now that 
you’re here, we'll have some fresh meat. 
I’m a little hungry myself.” 

“All right; I’m for that. Where’s your 
larder?” 

“Here,”’ Crossiter indicated a thin rope 
which was attached to his ankle and 
immediately began pulling it in. 

He met with some resistance, much like 
that which an angler encounters in landing 
a trout, but, after a short struggle, he 
dragged into the light a small woolly 
lamb, not very clean or so very bright- 
looking, but dreadfully frightened and 
indifferent as to who should find it out. 
It’s bleat rent the atmosphere and echoed 
pitifully through the reverberating dark. 

“This is my private larder,” said 
Crossiter formally. ‘Private Larder, 
salute Captain Kingland. If you’ll excuse 
us a few moments, I'll go out and convert 
this into chops.” Leading the lamb, 
Crossiter disappeared round the house. 

Jim thought it was a sort of cold-blooded 
way to treat an animal, but he rather 
admired his friend’s self-possession in 
tackling the job of butchery. Presumably 
one had to get used to such things in this 
country. 

He waited about ten minutes, and then, 
when he pictured the thing as all done, he 
heard a petulant “ba-a-a”, and the lamb 
came round the corner of the house, this 
time leading Crossiter, who had a large 
knife in his hand. 

3 “Here, Jim,” he said, offering the knife; 
you do it. You are used to bloodshed 
and all that sort of thing.” 

“But in battle it’s different,” Jim 
explained, refusing the knife. ‘I’d rather 


Height 22 inches 
Diameter of shade 
16 inches 


go to bed without any supper.” 


THE lure of the lamp is universal. You 
notice other people’s lamps and they 
observe ‘yours. 


The MILLER Library Lamp is “at home” 
everywhere. Designed along simple, though 
distinctive lines, of Antique Gold finish 
with shade of metal-overlay and amber glass. 
Price $15.00. 


On display at all of the companies listed 


below, or order it by mail from the nearest 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, 
- - Baltimore, Md. 

In various cities in Michigan 
allas, Texas 

In various cities 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

In various cities 
Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
- Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

- Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Akron, Ohio 
In various cities 


Brooklyn Edison Co. - - - - - 
Chattanooga Railway & Lighting Co. : - - 
Commonwealth Edison Co. - - 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. - 
Consumers Power Co. . - - - 
Dallas Power & Light Co. - - - 
Subsidiaries of Henry L. Doherty & Co. - - . 
Duquesne Light Co. - . - - 
Eastern Shore Gas and Electric Co. . - - 
Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston - - - 
The Electric Shop - - 
The Hartford Electric Light - - - 
Indianapolis Light and Heat Co. - 
Kansas City Power and Light Co. - - - 
Kansas Gas and Electric Co. - - 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co. - - - 
Minneapolis General Electric Co. 
Nashville Railway and Light - 
Nebraska Power Co. - - : - - - - 
N. O. T. & L. Co. 
Penn. Central Light and Power Co. - - - - 
Philadelphia Electric Co. - Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland Railway Light & Power Co. - - Portland, Ore. 
Potomac Electric Power Co. - - - - Washington, D. C. 
Public Service Electric Co. - - - In various cities in New Jersey 
Public Service Co. - - - In various cities in Northern Illinois 
Utah Power & Light Co. - e - - - Salt Lake City 
Union Electric Light and Power Co. - - - -  $t. Louis, Mo. 
United Electric Light and Power Co. - - - - New York City 
and electric light companies in other cities in the United States 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd. - - - 


- Toronto, Ont. 


Established 1844 
MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


Two lights, C-H 
socket, 6-ft. silk cord, 
Benjamin Plug 


EDWARD MILLER & COMPANY 
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Why Teeth Stain 


You leave a film-coat on them 


All statements approved by authorities 


Most teeth are dimmed more or less 
by a film. Smokers’ teeth often become 
darkly coated. 


That film makes teeth look dingy, and 
most tooth troubles are now traced to it. 


Millions now combat that film in a new, 
scientific way. This is to offer a test to 
you, to show the unique results. 


You must end film 


The film is viscous—you can feel it with 
your tongue. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. 


Ordinary brushing methods leave much 
of this film intact. So millions find that 
well-brushed teeth discolor and decay. 
You must attack film in a better way, else 
you will suffer from it. 


Watch these 


One ingredient is pepsin. One multi- 
plies the starch digestant in the saliva 
to dissolve the starch deposits that 
cling. One multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva to neutralize mouth acids as 
they form. 


Two factors directly attack the film. 
One keeps the teeth so highly polished 
that film cannot easily cling. 


Pepsodent has brought a new era in 


10-Day Tube Free “ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 892, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 


It is the film-coat that discolors, not the 
teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. 


Efficient ways 


Dental science, after painstaking re- 
search, has developed effective ways to 
fight film. The world’s highest authorities 
now approve them, after careful tests. 


These ways are combined in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And leading dentists 
everywhere now advise its daily use. A 
ten-day tube is being sent to everyone who 
asks. 


new effects 


teeth cleaning. It fights the tooth de- 
stroyers as was never done before. 


Send the coupon for a 10-day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the slimy film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coat disap- 
pears. 


You will always brush teeth in this new 
way when you watch the results for a week. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


PAT OFF 


Péepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern req- 
uisites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by all druggists in large tubes. 
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“That’s what I had decided before you 
came.” 

Crossiter stirred up the camp-fire and 
found a couple of tortillas and a bag of 
pifion nuts which he offered to his guest, 

“The advantage of a meal of this sort jg 
that there are no dishes to wash up.” 

The two men sat for a long time on the 
windward side of the fire, talking of things 
back home but carefully avoiding the 
subject of the most recent events. At last, 
Crossiter put the question direct. 

“What did you come out here for, Jim?” 

Jim grinned. 

“T thought maybe I’d go into business.” 

“What business?” 

‘1 don’t know yet. What’s yours?” 

“T haven’t any.” 

“H-m. Then we’re starting even. Will 
you sell me a half-interest in your lamb?” 

““What’s the idea?” 

“Tt looks to me like the nucleus of an 
elegant flock. You know a lot about wool, 
and I think I could learn to lasso a sheep 
with a little practise. It strikes me that 
in a few years we could make enough out 
of it so that we would need a good attorney 
like Steketee to look after our interests, 
and maybe send for him and anybody else 
who might happen to be waiting for either 
one of us back home. What do you say?” 

Crossiter turned his head away for a 
moment, and then came back to find Jim 
with his eyes. 

“Why, Jim,” he said, “I—” 
couldn’t finish but held out his hand. 

Thus began the curious partnership that 
was to pull both of them out of their 
separate wells of despair. 

What a wonderful time they had then, 
discussing, not the past but the future! 
At last they turned in, both under Cross- 
iter’s pile of blankets, with all their clothe 
on, too, for New Mexican nights are cold. 

They were almost asleep when a 
mourniul howl from somewhere up the pass 
brought them up sitting. Almost imme- 
diately, the sound of tiny hoofs running 
toward them preceded the lamb, which, 
frightened, tried to hide under the 
blankets. 

“Coyotes,” Crossiter explained briefly. 

“Oh, and our flock is scared to death. 
Well, we can’t leave our sole asset out alone 
to play with the coyotes. They might get 
rough with him.” 

“T’ve heard they do.” 

So the matter was settled by allowing 
the lamb to sleep with them. This proved 
to be a very warm arrangement. 

The sun woke Jim when, in the early 
morning, it began to chase the mists and 
the chill out of the valley. He disentangled 
himself from the blankets and sat up. 

To the east was the glory of dawn, slip- 
ping golden over the opposite peaks; back 
of him was the pass to the Western land, 
and north and south the virgin slopes, 
illimitable spaces dedicated to Opportunity 
and Adventure. He could feel something 
inside of him begin to quicken and breathe 
in anticipation. Turning, he found 
Crossiter awake, and gazing at him with 
curious, questioning eyes. Jim smiled, 
which was probably all the answer the 
other needed, and then drew in his breath. 

“Lord, Cross, ain’t this a man’s coun- 
try? And to think that it’s all ours!” He 
sat in contemplation of their new property 
for five minutes. “Now, let’s drive our 


He 


flock into the nearest town and pawn him, 
just temporarily, for a little breakfast. 


Oo" 
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Camels ring true! 


They'll give you new no- 
tions about how delight- 
ful a cigarette can be 


OU get to smoking Camels because you 
appreciate their fine, refreshing flavor! 
And, you like them better all the time be- 
cause they never tire your taste! 


Camels quality makes Camels so appetiz- 
ing, so continuously delightful. And, Camels 
expert blend of choice Turkish and choice 
Domestic tobaccos gives them that wonder- 
ful mildness and mellow body. 


You have only to compare Camels with any 
cigarette in the world at any price to know 
personally that Camels are a revelation! 


Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically 
sealed packages of 20 cigarettes for 20 cents. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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Universities, Professional & Trade Schools 
(Continued from page 8) 


Be ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
B. S. DEGREE IN 3 YEARS 
Come to America’s greatest institution of electrical 
obaention' to learn electricity. Here in mammoth labo- 
ratories and shops under direction of 90 experts youre- 
ceive a thorough intensive training. Opportunities for 
expert electrical men and engineers are unlimited. 14 
High School credits required to enter engineering course. 
Intensive Courses in Electricity 
6 mos. to 3 years for those with limited education. 
Thousands of young men are combining their high- 
school education with a thorough technical training 
by coming to this great school. 
Earn Your Way Through College 
Here you can earn expenses on our ‘‘Earn While You 
Learn” plan. Outdoor athletics. Board and room at 
cost. Write for bulletin ‘Succeed Through Electric- 
ity.’’ State age and education. 


GCHODL of ENGINEERING 
Dept. 2-L 373 all Wisconsin 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fascinating 
profession. Three months’ 
course covers all branches: 
Motion 
ortrait 
Cameras _and Metertols Furnished Free. 
Practical i ern _Day or 
classes; easy terms. The: School of R ds 
Call cr write for No. % 
N. Y¥. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th aby N. Y. 505 State Street, Bklyn. 


or evening 


Orn! 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the country 
await men and women who prepare themselves now. 
For hai we have successfully taught 
hy, 

Three-Color Work 
Our earn $35 to a week. We assist them 
to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit = 
self for an advanced position at better pay. 
easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best school of of 
itskind. Write for catalog today. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 

Box C, 948 Wabash Avenue, , Effingham, Illinois 


College of Physio-Therapy 


Thorough course in Phyelo-Thereye, including Mas- 
sage, Swedish Movements, Corrective ommeeties, 
Electro-, Thermo-,and Hydro-Therapy, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, and associated branches. Catalozue C. 

PENNSYLYV. ANIA, Philadelphia, 1709-11 Green St. 


4 Do you wish our assist- 
Professional Schools 20.79% Wish our assist: 
school? If you do not find one suited to your requirements 
advertised in the magazine, write to us. Give location, 
approximate amount you are willing to spend, and age of 
prospective pupil. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 

NEW YorE, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Learn Electricity 


hi inthe Great Shops of 


F No need of taking from one 
to four years to me a 
ectrician. You get 
lan 
practical instruction in 
ie School. 


Master craftsman always at your side to guide you. 


Electrical Experts Earn Big Pay 


rig now. Ss ta in 
great COYNE TRADE SCHOOL 
Drafting, Motion Picture Operating — all 
in short time, under ex; oe. Many students earn 
yd while lear: e help them. A 


hi 


COYNE TRADE AND ENGINEERING | 
SCHOOL Dept. 411 
39-51 E. llinois St., Chicago, Il. 


eecure y simple me at me. our 

cash bond.~ Write for PERFECT INSTIT 
Studio 9048, 1922 Sun Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, 


Geese 
(Continued from page 60) 


you’d ought to encourage a habit of that 
kind. Them dogs is worth money!” 

Duke and Duchess were much interested 
in the boat. While we unpacked, they ex- 
plored it from end to end; then Duchess 
went out on deck, tried to point a school 
of mullet, and fell overboard. Nathan re- 
trieved her with a boat-hook; she came 
streaming into the cabin, shook herself 
thoroughly over my open steamer-trunk, 
then, unobserved, climbed into my berth 
and pulled the covers up round her chin. 
She has a long, silky, expensive coat, and 
it dries slowly; but she liked my bed, and 
spent most of a restless night trying to 
blot herself upon my chest. 

I did not sleep well. No one can enjoy 
unbroken repose so long as a wet dog in- 
sists upon sleeping inside the bosom of his 
pajamas. I arose at dawn with a hollow 
cough and all the premonitory symptoms 
of pneumonia, but Duchess appeared to 
be none the worse for her wetting, and we 
felt a great relief. It would have been a 
sad interruption to our outing had either 
dog fallen ill. 

That day, while the boat was being 
outfitted, Max and I hired an automobile 
and went out to start a rolling barrage 
against the quail. The dogs were shiver- 
ing with excitement when we put them 
into the first field, but they had nothing 
on us, for few thrills exceed that of the 
hunter who, after a year indoors, slips a 
pair of shells into his gun and says, “‘Let’s 
go.’ 

But within a half-hour we knew we had 
pulled a flivver. Out of the entire state of 
North Carolina, we had selected the one 
section where big, inch-long cockleburs 
were too thick for dogs to work. In no 
time, Duke and Duchess were burred up 
so solidly they could hardly move. They 
were bleeding; their spun-silk coats were 
matted and rolled until their skins were 
as tight as drumheads, and their plumy 
tails were like baseball bats. 

They put up a covey or two, but it be- 
came a question either of removing their 
coats in solid blankets, as a whale is 
stripped of its blubber, or of patiently 
freeing them, one bur at a time—an all- 
day task. So we went back to the car and 
sought a snipe-marsh. 

Snipe-marshes are wet, and the mud is 
usually deep, dark, and sticky. One either 
stands or sits in it, and to get the fullest 
enjoyment from the sport, one should for- 
get his rubber boots. This we had done; 
hence we were pretty squashy when we 
got back into the automobile about dark. 
We slowly froze on the way to town, but 
before we had hoarsed up too badly to 
speak, we agreed that it had been a great 


y. 

I picked burs most of that night. 
Along toward morning, however, I realized 
that it was a hopeless task. I had hair 
all over the cabin; my fingers were bleed- 
ing; Duke and Duchess were upon the 
verge of hysteria, and whenever we looked 
at each other, we showed our teeth and 
growled. So I decided to clip them. But 
it is no part of a vacation to shear a pair of 
fretful canines, size six and seven-eighths, 
with a pair of dull manicure-scissors. 
Breakfast found those dogs looking as if 
they had on tights. I was haggard, but 
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A Great 
New Novel of 
God’s Country 


By the Author of 
“The River’s End” 


The Valley 
of Silent Men 


by James Oliver Curwood 
STORY of the manhood and 


womanhood of the Canadian 
Northwest in the days before the 
railroads came. 


As you travel the long water 
trail of this wild Tree River 
Country you will come to 
know men and women who 
meet a thousand perils— 
whose eyes glisten with the 
love of adventure. Men 
and women whose hearts 
are big, whose blood is rich 
and strong, whose souls 
chant themselvesto the skies. 


You will not only read but you will 
five the story of Sergeant James Kent 
the best man trapper in the Royal 
Mounted who lied gloriously to save 
a friend, and of Marette, that won- 
derful little goddess of 


The Valley of 
Silent Men 


A most thrilling story as well as one 
of the most beautiful romances it has 
ever been your pleasure to read. 
Hit the trail to God’s Country with 
James Oliver Curwood in The Valley 
of Silent Men— 

Illustrated by Dean Cornwell 


Get your copy today, wher- 
ever books are sold—$2.00 


Gsinopolitan Book @rporation 


Publishers 
19 West 40 th Street, New York. NY. 
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imly determined to enjoy another day 
in the glorious open if only I could stay 
awake. 

It was no use trying to hunt here, how- 
ever; so I gave the word to up anchor and 
hie away out of the cocklebur belt. 

So far as I can discover, a boat-owner 
has one privilege, expensive but grati- 
fying; he can, when the spirit moves 
him say, “Let us go away from here,” and 
sometimes the boat goes. I voiced that 
lordly order, ran Duchess out of my bed, 
and lay down for a nap. But not to sleep. 
Ri and Nathan began an intricate and 
noisy job of steam-fitting in the engine- 
room. Now and then the motor joined 
them, only to miss, cough, and die in their 
arms. By and by I heard echoes of pro- 
fanity; so I arose to investigate the na- 
ture of the difficulty. 

Max was frowning at the engine; Ri 
was massaging its forehead with a hand- 
ful of waste; Nathan was spasmodically 
wrenching hisses out of it with the starting- 
bar. He raised a streaming face to say, 

“She never balked on us before.” 

Ri agreed. 

“She never missed an explosion coming 
over.” 

“Sure you’ve got gas?” I hopefully 
inquired. This is my first question in 
cases of engine-trouble. 

They were sure; so I returned to my 
bunk and ran Duchess out of my warm 
place. Had they answered my inquiry 
in the negative, I could have instantly 
diagnosed the case, but when an engine 
has gasoline and still refuses to run, I 
delve no deeper. I respect its wishes. 

Another half-hour passed; then I went 
forward and asked if there was plenty of 
spark. This is my second question, and 
it leaves me clean. But there was spark 
enough, so I effaced myself once for all 
and again disturbed Duchess just as she 
had made an igloo of my _bedclothes. 
This time, I dozed off, lulled by sounds 
which indicated that Nathan had begyn 
a major operation of some sort, with the 
others passing instruments and counting 
sponges. 

Running footsteps roused me. Max was 
removing a fire-extinguisher from its rack 
when I opened my eyes. He was calm; 
nothing to worry about except a small 
conflagration under the engine-room floor. 
If we worked fast, we might save a part 
of the ship, and wasn’t it fortunate that 
we were still tied up to the dock? 

Contrary to expectations, we managed 
to put out the blaze, after which we found 
that all our motor needed was a cozy little 
fire in its living-room to take the chill out 
of the air, for, when we turned it over, it 
went to work in the most cheerful spirit. 

That afternoon, we hunted farther up 
the sound, but what quail we raised were 
in impossible thickets, and the snipe on the 
marshes had gone visiting over the week- 
end. As we pulled out at daybreak on the 
following morning, we ran aground on a 
falling tide and stuck there. 

I had built this boat especially for hunt- 
ing in these shallow waters, and, while 
she is not much to look at, she is warm and 
comfortable, and it is Ri’s boast that she 
is the only fifty-foot craft in existence that 
can navigate on a heavy frost or a light 
dew. But that is an exaggeration, as we 
discovered when, finally, we were forced 
to go overboard, regardless of the weather, 
and boost her off by main strength. 


Smooth as ‘Velvet 


Talk about your smooth shaves! These 
wonderful oil-tempered Durham-Duplex 
blades are first aid to a sensitive skin. 
You’ll never know the meaning of shav- 
ing comfort till you try them. Made from 
the finest Swedish steel—hollow-ground, 
doubled-edged, detachable and guarded. 
They’re the greatest blades ever. You’ll 
say so yourself after the first trial. 


A Real Razor-made Safe 


Standard set, consisting of razor, safety 
guard and 3 two-edged blades in a durable, 
sanitary case of American ivory, One 
Dollar Complete. Other sets $2 to $12. 


Additional Blades 
50 Cents for a Package of 5 


DURHAM-DUPLEX 
RAZOR CO. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 

FACTORIES 


Jersey City, U.S. A. Sheffield, Eng. 
Paris, France Toronto, Canada 


Sales Representatives in all Countries 
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“A woman's charm 


is heightened by one of these 
alluring Multiwear Veils,” 
said ANN ‘MASON, adjusting 
im one over her smart little hat. 


| Pultiuear eils 


are of fine texture, alluring in des'gn, 
and come in var:.ous lovely color 
combinations. 

“Veiled Faces” (Actress Edition) sent 
free if you mention dealer's name. 


im FULD, TRAUBE & CO., Inc., 
H Dept. C., 103 Fifth Ave., 
\ New York 


To allay coughs, to soothe 
sore, irritated throats and 
annoying colds, depend upon 
Piso’s. Its prompt use pro- 
tects you by keeping little 
ills from becoming great. 
Buy Piso’s today—have it in 
the house ready for instant 
aid. It contains no opiate— 
it is good for young and old. 


your druggist’s 


Max and I tested out the game-resources 
of several sections of that shore on the 
way to Ocracoke, but instead of shipping 
quail home to our expectant friends, we 
had hard work to get enough to keep body 
and soul together. Always there was 
some good reason why we had shot 
nothing to-day but had high hopes for 
the morrow; Duke and Duchess began 
to regard the whole expedition as a hoax 
on them, and spent their time collecting 
ticks for me to remove during the evening. 
Nevertheless, the open life was having its 
efiect upon Max and me. We had arrived 
soit, pallid, gas-bleached—our bones af- 
flicted with city-bred aches and pains; 
after a week spent on waist-deep sand- 
bars, in damp marshes and drafty fields, 
we were practically bedridden. 

Ocracoke, center of the goose-hunting 
industry, is a quaint New England village 
pitched on the outer rim of Pamlico 
Sound, and it hovers round a tiny circular 
lagoon. The houses are scattered among 
wind-twisted cedars or thickets of juniper 
and sedge, and most of them possess two 
outstanding adjuncts—a private grave- 
yard and a decoy-pen. All male inhabi- 
tants above the age of nine are experts on 
internal-combustion ergines, for motor- 
boats are everywhere except in the back- 
yards. Of distinctive landmarks there are 
four—one lighthouse, one colored man, 
and two Methodist churches. Ocracoke 
has tried other negroes, but likes this one, 
and, as for religion, it will probably build 
another Methodist church when prices 
get back to normal. 

Now, for the benefit of any reader 
genuinely in quest of information, a word 
as to the kind of hunting here in vogue and 
the methods involved. First, understand 
that this stormy Hatteras region is the 
Palm Beach of the Canada goose and his 
little cousin, the brant. Ducks winter all 
along the Atlantic Coast, but Pamlico 
Sound marks, roughly, the goose’s southern 
limit. Here each wary old gander pilots 
his family; here he and his mate watch 
their young folks make social engagements 
for the following season. 

There is no marsh or pond shooting, for 
the wild fowl frequent the shallow waters 
of the sound and it is necessary to hunt 
from rolling blinds, stake-blinds, or bat- 
teries. The rolling blind I have described 
—it is used only on cold, drizzly days in 
the late season when the geese have chil- 
blains and gather on the dry bars to com- 
pare frost-bites. A stake-blind resembles 
a pulpit raised upon four posts, and is 
useful mainly in decoying inexperienced 
Northern hunters. A wise gunner shies at 
them as does a gander. He knows that 
the real thing is a battery. 

This latter device may be described as 
a sort of coffin but lacking in the creature 
comforts of a casket. It is a narrow, 
water-tight box with a flush deck about 
two feet wide, to three sides of which are 
hinged large folding wings of cloth or 
sacking, stretched upon a light wooden 
framework. It is painted an inconspicu- 
ous color; heavy weights sink it so low 
that its decks are awash. The sportsman 
lies at full length in it, and his body is 
thus really beneath the level of the water. 
When it is surrounded by a couple hun- 
dred dancing decoys, the hunter is ef- 
fectually hidden from all but high-flying 
birds. To such as fly low, the rig is a 


snare and a delusion; not unless they _ 
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flare high enough to get a duck’s-eye 
view do they see the ace-in-the-hole, and 
then it is usually too late. 

All batteries are too small, and some of 
them Jeak in the small of the back. If the 
wind shifts or blows up, they sink before 
the guides arrive. For years, I tried to 
adapt myself to the existing models but 
failed. I fasted until my hips narrowed 
to an AA last; I wore the hair off the top 
of my head; my body became rectangular, 
and still I did not fit. I have had rubber- 
booted guides stand upon my abdomen 
and stamp me into my mold, but, 
no matter how well they wedged me in, 
some part of me, sooner or later, slipped. 
The damp salt air swelled me, perhaps; 
anyhow, I bulged until, from a distance, 
I looked like a dead porpoise, and the 
ducks avoided me. 

Tiring of this, I had a large box built. 
I equipped it with a rubber mattress and 
pillow, and now I shoot in Oriental luxury. 
But, even under favorable conditions, to 
correctly time incoming birds, to rise up 
and “meet them” at precisely the right 
instant is a matter of considerable nicety. 
One must shoot sitting, which is a trick 
in itself, especially on-the back-hand, and 
ducks do not remain stationary when sur- 
prised by the apparition of a magnified 
jack-in-a-box. 

We shot for a couple of days off Ocra- 
coke while we were waiting for Grant, 
but the weather was warm and we had 
little luck; then the bottom fell out of the 
glass and, in high hopes of a norther, we 
ran up the banks to our favorite hunting- 
grounds. As we pulled into our anchorage, 
the bars were black with wild fowl; through 
our field-glasses we could see thousands, 
tens of thousands, of resting geese; up 
toward Hatteras Inlet the sky was 
smudged with smoky streamers which we 
knew to be wheeling clouds of redheads. 
Before we had been at rest a half-hour, the 
wind hauled and came whooping out of 
the north, bearing a cold, driving rain; so 
we shook hands all round. All] that is 
necessary for good shooting on Pamlico 
is bad weather. 

Our party had grown, for we had picked 
up the hunting-rigs at Ocracoke. They 
were moored astern of us, launches, bat- 
tery-boats and decoy-skiffs streaming out 
like the tail of a comet. All that day and 
the next we watched low-flying strings of 
geese and ragged flocks of ducks beating 
past us while we told stories or conducted 
simple experiments in probability and 
chance. In the latter} I was unsuccessful, 
as usual, for I simply cannot become ac- 
customed to the high cost of two small 


pair. 

The second morning brought a slight 
betterment of conditions; so we set out 
early, Max in search of shelter behind a 
marshy islet, while I hit for the outer reefs. 
After several attempts, Ri finally found a 
spot where amile of shoals had flattened 
the sea sufficiently to promise some hope 
of “getting down.” 

While we were placing the battery, 
Grantland Rice arrived in a small boat 
from Ocracoke. He was drenched; he had 
been four days en route from New York, 
and he was about fed up on rough travel. 
Through numb, blue lips, he chattered, 

“You're harder to find than Stanley.” 

I directed him to the house-boat and 
told him where to obtain comfort and 
warmth—third bureau drawer, left-hand 
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“The Keg on the ‘Nancy Pratt’” 


N the “cabin” of the ‘Skippers’ 

Club,” chartered the Master Mar- 
iners’ Association of the good old fishing 
town of Gloucester, two grizzled 
weather-marked fishermen sat talking. 
They talked of fish and fishing. 


“Speakin’ of fish,” said Captain Joe, 
“where’re'you going ter get our kind 
of fish today? It don’t seem possible, 
it ’peers to me, to find the sort we used 
to pick, and save, and then take home. 
I’m jest a’ hankering day after day for 
the skippers’ pick of mackerel! 


“Remember the keg we kept on 
board—yes, on board the Nancy 
Pratt—for savin’ the pick of the 
catch? None but the cream went 
into that keg—plump with fat—as 
sweet as c turkey’s breast. And when 
we made old Eastern point with home 
and comfort in hailin’ distance, we 
had a keg of our home kind—ready to 
take to mother.” 


by 
Frank E. Davis 


“Well, bless my soul!” Captain 
Jim exclaimed, “no need of you 
hankerin’ longer! One of ‘us boys’ 
right here in town is a dealin’ in our 
kind of fish. And it’s the only kind 
he handles. 


“Why, you know ‘Old Mackerel 
Davis,’ down on Central Wharf, bred 
and born in Gloucester and brought 
up on fish and the sea. So don’t 
hanker another minute, Cap’n Joe. 
Make a course for Central Wharf. 
Frank picks ’em all out himself. If 
he don’t hand you over a mess of 
the kind you used to take home to 
mother I’ll declare you don’t know 
- kind of mackerel when you net 
them.” 


Cap’n Jim was right, folks. When 
he and Cap’n Joe were deep sea fishin’, 
I was learning my trade on my father’s 
fishing boat. And the experience I 
got then I’m turning to the advan- 
tage of folks away from the sea who 
can’t get good fish. I know mackerel. 
I pick them out just as if I was going 
to take everyone of them home. 


I send you the kind Cap’n Joe 
hankered for—fat, white, thick-meated, 
tender, juicy mackerel, all cleaned 
and dressed, only the eatable parts, 
without the heads and tails. 


any store-mackerel you ever tasted 
in all your life. I’ve been fisherman 
and fishman for over,30 years. More 
than one-hundred thousand families 
are getting their fish from me today 
—by prepaid express and mail-order, 
“right out of the water,” direct from 
the fishing boats. 


People who haven’t tasted “our 
kind” of fat, salt mackerel can’t realize 
how different they are from thin, ordi- 
nary mackerel. They cook so delici- 
ously different! It’s the taste that tells. 
Folks who have eaten my fish say they 
can’t get anything like them in the 
stores anywhere, at any price. 


So to make it easy for you to try 
the choicest of the fat Fall DAVIS 
mackerel, I make this special offer: 
I'll send you upon receipt of $5.90 
all charges prepaid East of Kansas, 
and subject to your approval, a pail 
containing 10 fish, cleaned and trim- 
med of heads and tails, only the 
edible portions, each fish sufficient for 
four people. Try one at your own 
table. If the mackerel is not better 
than any you have ever tasted, send 
the rest back at my expense and I will 
return your money. 


With your fish I will send a descrip- 
tive list ot all my fish products. I sell 
only direct—never to dealers. For appe- 
tite appeal—for real salt-sea tastiness 
—there is no dish compared with a 
crispy-broiled, fat, juicy our kind of 
mackerel. Mail the coupon now. 


hank 

President and Found-r 
FRANK E. DAVIS CO. 


10 Central Wharf, 
Gloucester, Mass. 


I know 
in advance they will cook better than 


The Frank E. Davis Company @ 
is prepared to supply, at 4 
interesting prices, its 
products to boarding 
Schools, hotels, institu- . 0 
tions, clubs, and Pd 


how. 
hospitals. Write 4 
for special list. ZF 


Yes, your mackerel 
are worth trying, any- 
I enclose $5.90. 

Please send me, all charges 
prepaid east of Kansas, a 

7 pail containing 10 Davis 
7 mackerel clear fish, no heads ot 

tails, each fish sufficient for 4 people. 

SZ If after trying a fish. I don't care for 
them, I'll return the rest at yourexpense 

7 and you will immediately refund my money. 
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Beauty ~ Your 
Compamon Alway 


Before the journey, protect your complexion from the grime and dust of travel. 
Upon arrival refresh and promote the softness, fairness and daintiness of your 
skin with D. & R. Perfea@é Cold Cream, beauty’s most intimate friend and aid. 


On the trips of every day, let it guard your skin from weather's whims. Make 
the mile stones that mark the year along life’s path less pronounced by the 
daily use of this “perfect” toilet requisite. To the American beauties of three 
generations it has brought winsome loveliness and enduring charm. 


FREE Trial size tube 


compliments. Address Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept. 


: Za 1114 D. & R. Building, New York. 


aS PERFECT COLD CREAM 


wanted SH | N 0 Products ; 
Sales Agents SALESMEN "325 to Retailers 
wanted in every county to give | All trades handle. Low Prices. 24 years quality reputa- 
Gll or spare time, Positions worth $750 to $1,500 yearly. Wetrain | tion. Big Commission. All or part time. 


the inexperienced. Novelty Cutlery Co. 7 Bar St., Canton, Ohio Rochester Chemical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


of Perfect Cold Cream sent with our 
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Rat Bis-Kit kills rats and mice, too— 
quickly, easily. No muss, mixing nor 
spreading. Just crumble it up. Each 
Bis-Kit contains a different bait that 
unfailingly allures. After eating it, 
the rats and mice scoot for outdoors 
—to die 

Don't mix poisons. Buy Rat Bis-Kit. 
It’s clean, certain and already pre- 
pared. At all drug and general 
stores. Prices—25c and 35c. 


Roaches, rats, mice, etc. alsokilled 
with Rat Bis-Kit Paste. Intubes25c 


me THE RAT BISCUIT CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Rat Bis-Kit 


For Mice Too 


corner, but be sure to cork it up whep 
through—then explained that Max had 
put down a double box and was Waiting 
for him. 

“The weather to kill geese is weather to 
kill men,” I assured him. “You're jn 
luck to arrive during a norther like this,” 

“Any  nursing-facilities aboard the 
boat?” Grant wanted to know. 

I assured him with pride that we were 
equipped to take care of almost anything 
up to double pneumonia, and that jf 
worse came to worst and his lungs filled 
up, we could run him over to the main- 
land. where he could probably get in touch 
with a hospital by mail. 

My battery managed to live, with the 
lead wash-strips turned up, but the gale 
drove foam and spray over me in such 
quantities that I was soon numb and 
wet—the normal state for a battery 
hunter. However, I managed to collect a 
fair number of birds before dusk, when, in 
answer to my feeble signals, the guides 
rescued me. By the time we got back to 
the boat, I could bend my larger joints 
slightly, and I no longer gave off a metallic 
sound when things fell on me. 

The other boys had not fared so well. 
They had been drowned out; their bat- 
tery had been sunk without trace, and 
they had nothing to show for their day’s 
sport except a clothes-line full of steaming 
garments and a nice pair of congestive 
chills. Otherwise, it had been a great 


on the morrow. 

But how vain our hopes! As usual, the 
weather was unparalleled. Once again it 
surprised the oldest inhabitants. That 
night, the wind whipped into the south, 
drove all the water off the bars, then fell 
away to a calm, and the temperature 
became oppressive. The wild fowl re- 
assembled in great rafts where we could 
not get at them; we lay in our batteries, 
panting like lizards and moaning for iced 
lemonade while the skin on our noses 
curled up like dried paint. The only birds 
we got were poor half-witted things, 
delirious with the heat. 

Such conditions could not last—the 
guides assured us of that—and they 
didn’t. The next day it rained, and a 
battery in rainy weather is about as dry 
as a goldfish globe. Now, a strong man 
with an iron will may school himself to 
lie motionless while he slowly perishes 
from cold, for, after the first few agon- 
izing hours, there is comparatively little 
discomfort to death by freezing; but I 
defy anybody to drown without a struggle. 

The following day, a hurricane blew out 
of the north and piled the angry waters in 
upon us; the next, it shifted, ran the tides 
out, and left us as dry as a lime-burner’s 
boot; the third, it rained or fogged or turned 
glassy calm—but why drag out the pain- 
ful details? 

One morning, Ri outlined a desperate 
plan to me, and I leaped at it. Away in- 
shore, across miles of flats, we could see 
probably a million geese and twice that 
many ducks enjoying a shallow foot- 
bath where no boat could approach them. 

“Let’s leave the launch outside, wade 
our rig up to their feedin’-ground, and 
digitin. It’ll take a half-day of hard work, 
but there’s goin’ to be a loose goose-flyin’ 
about three o’clock, and you can shoot 
till plumb dark. We'll leave the box 


down and wade back.” 


day, and we looked forward to more fun — 
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It sounded difficult, so we tried it, 
towing the empty battery behind us. 
The big decoy-skiff dragged like an alli- 
gator, but we poled, waded, shoved, and 
tugged till we came to where the bottom 
was pitted, and white with uptorn grass- 
roots. Here we dug a hole deep enough 
to sink the box—no easy job with a 
broken-handled shovel—put out our stools, 
and then the men shoved the empty boat 


away. 

Tons of wild fowl had gone out as we 
came in, but soon after I lay down, they 
began returning. First there came a pair 
of sprigs, then a pair of black ducks. 
The black mallard is my favorite—he is 
s0 wary, so wise, and so game. He can 
look into the neck of a jug, and he fights 
to the last. When the hen dropped, the 
drake, as usual, flared vertically. Upward 
he leaped in that exhibition of furious 
aerial .gymnastics peculiar to his breed; 
then, at the top of his climb, he seemed 
to hang motionless for the briefest inter- 
val. That is the psychological instant 
in which to nail a black duck. As he 
came down, fighting, I was up and over- 
board after him. The water was shallow, 
but I splashed like a stern-wheeler, and 
I was wet to the waist before I had re- 
trieved that cripple. 

Next, I glimpsed a long, low line of 
waving wings approaching, and flattened 
myself to the thickness of a flannel cake, 
thrilling in every nerve. Never did twenty 
geese head in more prettily. They had 
started to set their pinions, and I was 
picking my shots when one of the decoys, 
a young gander in the boy-scout class, 
cracked under the nervous strain and 
began to flap madly. He flared the in- 
comers, and I failed to get more than 
two. 

I made haste to gather up the dead 
birds and lay them on the battery-wings; 
then I moved the shell-shocked gander to 
the head of the rig. But before I could 
get him anchored, distant honks warned 
me, and I ran for cover. I was too late. 
however, and the flock went by, out of 
range, laughing uproariously at me. 

Then up from the south came a rain- 
squall, and I stood with my back to it, 
shivering. During the rest of the after- 
noon, cloudbursts followed each other 
with such regularity that my battery 
resembled a horse-trough, and, when I 
immersed myself in it, it overflowed. But 
between squalls the birds flew. When a 
bunch of geese pitched in ‘at my head 
and I downed five, I fell in love with the 
spot and would have resisted a writ of 
eviction. 

When the guides appeared at dark, I 
had a pile of game that all but filled the 
tiny skiff which they had_ thoughtfully 
brought along. By the time we had loaded 
it with the dead birds and the crate of 
live decoys, it was gunwale-deep; so we 
set out to wade back to the launch, towing 
it behind us. 

Night had fallen; fog and rain oc- 
casionally obscured the gleam of our dis- 
tant ship’s lantern. Other lights winked 
at us out of the gloom, and although they 
were miles away, nevertheless, they all 
looked alike; so, naturally, we got lost. 
We headed for first one then another 
twinkling beacon, and altered our course 
only when the water deepened so that we 
could proceed no further without swim- 
ming. 


IN the soft radiance glowing from 
the heart of a pearl is the glamour 
of strange glimmering seas. 


Coro man-made pearls possess this 
lustrous enchantment, fused with the 
personality of craftsmen conscious 
of creating beauty. 


Only flawless natural gems of great 
price rival Coro loveliness; yet 
human artistry and applied science 
make it possible to sell Coro pearls 
at prices surpris’ igly low. 


Necklaces of Coro Pearls, $15 to 
$350, readily identified, are at jew- 
elers’ and fine stores’ jewelry depart- 
ments—also great varieties of Coro 
jewelry and bead necklaces. Coro 
jewelry is always well made, always 
in good taste. Do you know what 
store near you sells Coro? If not, 
write us. 


Coro, Marbridge Building, New York 
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I presume we waded no more than ae 
twenty-five miles—although it 
much farther—before we found the launch 1 
and collapsed over her gunwale like a 
three wet shirts. Then, just to show that ss 
things are never as bad as possible, the a 
engine balked. ‘on 
I asked if there was plenty of gas and = 
if the spark was working, and receiving * 
the usual affirmative answer, I dissolved baa 
completely into my rubber boots. Ri was | 
probably quite as miserable as I, but he my 
began to scrub up for the customary wil 
operation. He removed the motor’s ap- cou 
pendix and ran a straw through it, the I 
while we could see frantic flashes of the sto 
house-boat’s headlight. tea 
I felt an aching pity for Max and Grant. the 
What a shock to them it would be to find my 
us in the morning, frozen over the dis- me 
emboweled remains of our engine! fur 
But the machine made a miraculous out 
recovery, and at its first encouraging cat 
“put,” a great warmth of satisfaction stole 
—= ~ We first became acquainted with Forma- through me. After all, it had been a the 
mint when our doctor, several years ago, pre- wonderful day. get 
scribed it for an epidemic of sore throat. You . Human endurance, however, could not fist 
know how it runs through a family. outgame that weather. The evening an 
finally came when the boys announced hig 
_ We like Formamint because it relieves so that their time was up; so, after supper, fri 
quickly and is so much more convenient than we sent the small boats up to Ocracoke in, 
gargles and sprays, especially for the children on - inside and fared forth into the dark chi 
who hate such remedies. — ¢ 
As we blindly felt our way out from our 
Then you remember the ‘flu’ epidemic. anchorage, we ran over a_ stake-net, bo 
How fearful we all were of crowded, stuffy picked it up and wrapped it round our ret 
places; theatres and shops; crowded cars and propeller, and grounded helplessly on the wi 
‘e illy ventilated school rooms. Again the whole edge of the outer bar. There we stuck, po 
family ‘"Formaminted’ their throats and mouths, ath ix state pa 
by using the pleasant tasting tablets freely, between the pa 
whenever there was danger of contagion. peller and the hull and disconnected the ws 
Formamint must be really antiseptic, be- shaft—a trifling damage, and one that 1% 
thy cause none of us had the ‘flu’, and few had he 
ssint to recommended by sore throats, that whole winter. ‘You can put outfit or a floating dry dock. But, search . 
cians and dentists. our family down .as Formamint enthusiasts.’’ our baggage as we might, we could find mi 
neither. That’s the trouble about leay- 
ing home in a hurry—one is apt to forget fly 
eo his dry dock. to 
It had been calm all day; now a gale ch 
* | came off the sound and held us firmly on ca 
the reef. Pamlico began to show 
teeth in the gloom, and with every sw th 
GERM-FIGHTING THROAT TABLETS LD we worked higher up on the bar and the ge 
Formamint is our trade mark. It identifies our product. a, boat bumped until our teeth rattled. We h 
GEES GAVER CHEMICAL CO.INC.,.NEW VORK were several miles offshore without any st 
Mail t false teeth, old and broken | sort of skiff; it began to look as 1 
silver platinum shape we had about run out of luck and might 
Gocds returned Gays if you're not have to hunt standing-room somewhere tt 
Obio Smelting & Kefining Oo., 224 Lennox Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio in the surf. tl 
E A BANKER However, a yacht had made in near by I 
on the day b fore, and, thanks to our re 
Frepare by mall in spare time for thie | search-light, we managed to get a rise out 
for tree book ALCORN, Premdani, of her. She sent a launch off, and it finally 
|_American School of Banking, 16 McLene Bidg., Coumbus+% | towed ys back to shelter. n 
By this time it was midnight, and the tl 
duties of host rested heavily upon me. I n 
could with difficulty meet the accusing tl 
eyes of my guests, and although I had 
exhausted my conversational powers, I fe 
a ~_ hung close to them for fear of the cutting, it 
Destroy Rats Today “omeca unkind things they would say if I left d 
IN use you can’t see rats them alone. 
premises It The next morning, Mr. Scott, owner of f 
Famous FRENCH Depilatory costs but a few cents to make % the neighboring yacht, prompted by true Q 
for removing hair sportsman’s courtesy, towed us =F to - 
elicate u wder; removes hair, Ocracoke, and as we went plunging down 
skin faces gio 3 nights. Never falls. At drug the sound in a cloud of we realized 
mixing oleh At drug and department stores. > that the weather had hardened up and the f 
end 10¢ for trial sample an et. i i ; anni 
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many guns—a sound that brought scald- 
ing tears to our eyes. : 

I simply could not bear to leave just 
as the show had begun; so I reread my 
wife’s last letter, and, finding it only 
moderately cool, I took the bit in my teeth 
and declared it my intention to stick 
Jong enough to change defeat into victory, 
even if I had to sleep in the wood-shed 
when I got home. 

“Better stay on for a few days,” I 
urged the boys. ‘“‘It will be dangerous to 
sit up in a battery to-morrow; the birds 
will knock your hats off. A blind man 
could kill his limit in this weather.” 

I had not read their mail, but I under- 
stood when they choked up and spoke 
tearfully about business. While I pitied 
them sincerely, a fierce joy surged through 
my own veins; nothing now could hinder 
me from enjoying a few days of fast, 
furious shooting. The birds were pouring 
out of Currituck; there would be red-heads, 
canvasback, teal—every kind of duck. 

As we tried to work the house-boat into 
the lagoon at Ocracoke, where we could 
get her out on the ways and count the 
fish remaining in that fragment of net, 
an Arctic tornado hit us and blew us up 
high and dry on a rock pile. It was a 
frightful position we now found ourselves 
in‘for we had such a list to port that the 
chips rolled off the table and we all felt 
lucky 

But the storm had delayed the mail- 
boat, and my companions were forced to 
remain over another day. The courage 
with which they bore this bitter disap- 
pointment was sublime; they sang like a 
pair of thrushes as they feverishly un- 
packed. 

Conditions were ideal the next morning, 
and we were away early. Having put down 
my rig in shallow water, where I could 
wade up my own birds, I sent the launch 
back to the village. This promised to be 
a day of days, and I wanted to get the 
most*out of it. 

Almost immediately the ducks began 
flying, and several bunches headed in 
toward me. I was puzzled as to why they 
changed their minds and flared until a 
cautious peep over the side showed a 
small power-boat threshing up against 
thewind. In spite of my angry shouts and 
gesticulations, it held its course until within 
hailing-distance. Then the man in the 
stern bellowed, 

“Telegram!” 

Now, mail is bad enough on a hunting- 
trip, but telegrams are unbearable. By 
the time he had handed me the message. 
I had made up my mind to ignore it. 
reasoning rapidly that it could by no 
possibility be of importance, and if it 
were—as it probably was—I could do 
nothing about it before the mail-boat came 
that night. Hence it was futile to per- 
mit my attention to be distracted from 
the important business of the moment. 

I thanked the man, then urged him, 
for heaven’s sake, to beat it quickly, for, 
in the offing, flocks of geese were noisily 
demanding a chance to sit down with my 
decoys, and, just out of range, ducks were 
flying about, first on one wing, then on the 
other, waiting for him to be gone. 

But that telegram exercised an uncanny 
fascination for me. I lacked the moral 
courage to destroy it, although I knew 
full well if I kept it on my person I would 


Tread it—and regret so doing. 


iil 


LEST WE FORGET— 


The Rock or AGEs GRANITE monument erected 
now in tribute to the departed will stand un- 


changed through coming generations. For this 
beautiful gray granite is as enduring as the 
eternal hills. 


How often, in old time churchyards, the tombstones of 
an earlier day are found crumbling and discolored with 
age, their inscriptions almost, if not quite, obliterated by 
the eternal attacks of the elements, the very names upon 
them fast falling into oblivion. 


No such fate waits the memorial shaped from Rock oF 
Aces. Modern machinery and improved methods make 
possible the quarrying and shaping of this hard, imperish- 
able granite. It is in truth the finest and most fitting of 
American monument materials. The names that are en- 
trusted to it for perpetuation will not be forgotten. 


In effecting a decision as to a memorial, whether private 
or public, our comprehensive descriptive booklet will be 
found of the greatest assistance. : 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Quarriers of / Quarries at Barre, the Granite 
ROCK OF AGES Center of the World 
Granite 


© 1920 B.M.& V. CO. 


Refer to Dept. D 
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Improvement 


CATS Pay 


CUSHION HEEL |_| 


Have you tried a pair 
of our new Cat’s Paw 
Heels—the black 
Cat’s Paws? 


We're always on the 
lookout for ways to 
make these good heels 
better—and they are our 
latest achievement. 


They have all the old, 
well-liked features. 


There are no holes to 
track mud or dirt. 


‘And they're the heels 
that give you walking- 
safety, because 


It also increases the life of the heel. 


Insist on Cat’s Paws—black, white 
ila men, women and chil- 
ren. 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the 
Foster Friction Plug which prevents 
slipping. 


Outside People! 


After €xposure to all 
kinds Of weather you'll 
find Luden 
helpful. 


q 

Aid Everybody * 
men, executives, 

worker’ know Ludens 


aid huskiness 
Sweeten the 


Tenderest tht 
soothed by Lu 
No color- 
ing; no 
narcotics. 


den’s. 


LUDEN 


| Menthol Cough Drops | ( 


Have Many Uses 
Whether you drive a 
golf ball or a car— 
remember, Luden’s 
telieve dust- 
tickled 
throats. 


Menthol Cough Drops | 
Give Quick Relick 


Things worked out just as I had expected, 
I yielded—and my worst apprehensions 
were realized. The message was from my 
wife, but beyond that fact, there was 
nothing in its favor, for it read: 


Your secretary has forged a number of 
your checks and disappeared. Total amount 
unknown, as checks are still coming in. Pre. 
sume you gave him keys to wine-cellar, for 
they, too, are missing. Wire instructions 
guick. Am ill, but stay, have a good time 
and don’t worry. 


I stared, numb and horror-stricken, at 
the sheet until I was roused by a mighty 
whir of rushing pinions. Those ducks 
had stood it as long as possible and were 
decoying to me, sitting up. Through 
force of habit, my palsied fingers clutched 
at my gun, but although the birds were 
back-pedaling almost within reach, I 
scored five misses. Who can_ shoot 
straight with amount of loss unknown and 
certain precincts unheard from? Not I, 
Those broadbills looked like fluttering 
bank-books. 

And the keys to the wine-cellar missing! 
That precious private stock, laid in for 
purely medicinal purposes, ravaged, kid- 
naped! A hoarse shout burst from my 
throat; I leaped to my feet and waved 
frantically at the departing boatman, but 
he mistook my cries of anguish for jubila- 
tion at the results of my broadside, waved 
me good luck, and continued on his 
way. 

As I stood there striving to make my 
distress heard by that vanishing messen- 
ger, geese, brant, ducks, and other shy 
feathered creatures of the wild poured 
out of the sky and tried to alight upon me, 
or so it seemed. They came in clouds, and 
I shooed them off like mosquitoes. One 
would have thought it was the nesting- 
season, and I was an egg. 

I read again that hideous message as I 
undertook to reload, but I trembled the 
trigger off and barely missed destroying 
my left foot—my favorite. Never in the 
annals of battery shooting has there been 
another day like that. Those ducks re- 
organized and launched attack after at- 
tack upon me, but my nerve was gone, 
and the most I could do was defend my- 
self blindly. 

I did spill blood during one assault, and 
I was encouraged until I found that I had 
shot one of Ri’s live decoys. Beyond that, 
the casualties were negligible, and when 
the guides came to pick me up, they had 
to beat the blackheads out of the decoys 
with an oar. 

As we pulled out of Ocracoke at dawn 
the next morning, the town was full of 
dead birds, and visiting sportsmen with 
eager, feverish eyes were setting forth 
once more for the gunning-grounds. But 
we hated them. Flocks of geese decoyed 
to the mail-boat whenever it hove to or 
broke down, and we hated them also. 

Upon my arrival home, I found a wire 
from Ri reading: 


Too bad you left. Nathan killed fifty birds 
the next day, and he can’t hit a bull with a 
spade. 


However, take it by and large, it was a 
fine trip and a good time was had by all, 
which proves what I set out to demonstrate 


in the beginning—viz.: you can’t explain - 


a hunter; you can only bear with him, and 
allow nature to take its course. 


RUBBER HEELS _ 
The Foster Friction Plug 
(>) 
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Star-Dust 


(Continued from page 42) 


recent purchase of a hundred-acre estate 
at Tarrytown, although, in her capacity of 
notary public, she had officiated at the 
drawing-up of certain papers and the deed. 
Blue-prints of plans had passed through 
her hands. That he had furnished it, she 
knew, too, from incoming bills of decora- 
tors, exclusive antique and furniture shops 
—bills of such proportion that they took 
her breath away. It had piqued her more 
than she would admit, his failure to solicit 
even her advice or opinion. 

“T want you out at the place, Lily, more 
than I can say. Please come. The way 
things are clouding up, there is no telling 
how soon they’ll let me over for active 
service. Lily?” 

She shook her head. 

ag can’t. Zoé graduates next month, 
and —— 

“Good Lord, the youngster! Well, I’ll 
be hanged! Thesun-kid. Bring her out, 
too, Lily.” 

“Trieste is very strict with her. She is 
preparing for her audition in September, 
and even if it could be managed, there is 
poor Mrs. Schum, you knew.” 

His eagerness would not endure obstacle 

“Bring her out, too. How’s that, Lily? 


I'll send a limousine full of pillows 


for her—it will take Pauline’s mind 
off her loneliness having some one to 
mother.” 

“Poor Mrs. Schum!” Lily replied, her 
smile tired and twisted. “I’m afraid her 
next journey will bea longer one than that.”’ 

“Poor soul! Does she still think that 
boy of hers is fighting?” 

“Surely there is no wrong in saving her 
from the horror of the truth.” 

“You dear girl, of course not! It’s only 
that—somehow, don’t you think that, 
before she passes on, she ought to know 
that he’s gone on before—even if you have 
to tell her that he died—gloriously?” 

“T’ve thought of that,” she said, looking 
away, “thought and thought of it.” 

“Lily!” he cried, reaching for her two 
hands. She drew them back quickly and 
walked out. 


That evening, when she presented her- 
self at the hospital, the nurse met her at 
the outside door. 

“She is sinking, but conscious.” 

Confronted with her emergency, Lily 
stood before that closed door, beating all 
over with her silent little prayer: 

“O God, help me! Help her!” 

Mrs. Schum was quite conscicus. 

“Lily,” she said, reaching out a thin, old 
hand, “I’ve been waiting.” 

“Here I am, dear.” 

“T think I’m done, Lily. I—dream so 
much—of God.” 

“Why, you’re better, dear!” 

“No; I’m going. I wanted so to wait 
for my boy. The doctor—can’t he help 


me to wait, Lily? I keep thinking he’s over. 


there somewhere—Harry—funny, isn’t it? 
Over there, waiting. You’ve heard no 
news, Lily?” 

In this moment, more propitious than 
she dared hope, Lily leaned over. 

z Yes, dear; there is news.” 

“Harry?” she said, quickly and sharply. 

“Yes, dear—Harry—is—over there— 
waiting.” 


Give HIM 
a HICKOK Belt 


—with Initial or Monogram Buckle— 
this Christmas 
“W hat shall I give HIM 


this Christmas? What can'I choose that is different 
and yet so practical and so distinctly masculine that HE will 


be pleased beyond words of expression?” 


Give HIM a HICKOK BELT with an Initial or Monogram 
Buckle—a belt and buckle of the very utmost in distinctive 
style and quality. Men of good taste in dress wear HICK- 


OK Belts. Be sure it’s a HICKOK Belt or Buckle ; 
—with this monogram on the back or side of buckle @ 


HICKOK BELTS are made in a wide variety of the finest 
belt leathers and mounted with buckles of many hundred 
different hand engraved, hammered and engine turned de- 


signs in Sterling Silver, Sterling Front, solid 
10k and 14k Gold and 14k Gold Front. 
The improved ratchet attachment with 
which all Hickok Buckles are provided in- 
sures a firm hold at any desired girth. 


Leading Haberdashers and the Men’s Wear Departments of 

the leading Department Stores everywhere sell Hickok Belts and 

Buckles. They will deliver them to you in unique Christmas 

presentation boxes. If your favorite store cannot supply you, 

write us direct for illustrations and prices, and send us the 
name of the store. 


HICKOK 


QUALITY 


Look for this trade 
mark on the back or 
side of the buckle o; 
the belt you buy. It 
is your insurance of 
HICKOK superior 
quality. 


HICKOK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
The Largest and Only Factory in the World Manufacturing Belts and Buckles Exclusively 


ROCHESTER. N. Y., U.S. A. 


Belis aud 
Buckles 
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Ten Months to Pay 


Cosmopolitan for November, 1920 


DIAMONDS on CREDIT 


Ge ry 


X52 Seven fine 
in hexagon white gold 
mounting. $85. 


X45 An 
diamonds, 


sparkling, 
monde; 
el 


festoon in filigree pattern of 
solid gold, set with four 


15-inch chain im 
$60. 


unusually ‘lovely 
X53 Oh 1 
sparkling diamond 
Tiffany style ii 
solid gold mounting 
$125. 


blue-white di 


fect-cut. 
PROVAL, NO RISK. 
ADVANCE. Pay only one-fifth if satisfied 
after examination—balance in ten payments. 
SWEET’S Policy: You must be satisfied or no 
PROFIT -SHARING PLAN 7%% 
yearly increase in exchange value allowed on 
every diamond purchased from us. 

Copyright 1920 by L. W. Sweet, Inc. 


sale. 


VERY article here shown is a special value. 
Every diamond genuine, blue-white, per- 
Your choice will be sent ON AP- 
MONEY IN 


NO 


1650 - 


Beautiful De Luxe 
Catalogue FREE 


Amazing collection of 
Precious gems, jewelry, 
silverware, watches, and 
gifts of every description. 
Every article a rare bar- 
gain. The lowest prices, 
the highest quality. 


Ten months to Pay on 
everything. Write today 
for your FREE Copy. 
Address Dept. 8 S. 


--genuine inner armor for auto tires. Double mileage; 
prevent punctures and blowouts. Easily applied 
without tools. Distributors wanted. Details free, 


inventors on securing Patents. Send model | f 


or sketch of your invention for Free Opinion 
of its patentable nature. Prompt service. 
20 years experience. Write today. ~ 


Bust Reducer, $6.00 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 


Reduce Your Flesh 


txactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 
Reducing Rubber 
Garments 


For Men and Women 

Cover the entire body or 

any part. Endorsed 

leading physicians. 

for illustrated booklet. 

Dr. Jeanne C. Walter 

353 5th Ave., New York 

(Billings Bldg. 4th Floor) 
(Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door Fast 


Dr. Isaac 
Thompson’s 


strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an 
ideal eye wash. Good since 1795. Keep your 
eyes well and they will help keep you. 
35. At All Druggists or sent by 

C mail upon receipt of price 
Write for our Booklet. It is FREE 
JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO, 
144 River St.. Troy, N. Y. 


payable after received 
7\ N Perfect fit, fine goods and tailoring, 
a 520 saving, all guaranteed or no pay. 
fa All Wool Suits $26.00. Sam- 
= ples Free. Every man should write 


PARK. TAILORING COMPANY 


(* every man. Write today sure. 
Dept 213 Chicago, ILL 


| “His mamma-Annie’s boy—they were ° 


| all against him. He can’t stay back here 
alone—he needs me. Doctor—help me to 
| wait for him ——” 

“Listen dear: Harry’s gone.” 

“Where? ” 

“Why—over there—just as your intui- 
tion told you.” 

Mrs. Schum pulled at tne sheet with fin- 
gers as fleshless as the feet of a bird. 

“He’s dead, Lily? My boy’s dead? 
| Please—please—it is so—isn’t it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“) knew it! Oh, Annie, you’re the moth- 
_er of a soldier! God wouldn’t let me leave 
him back there—alone. 1 wouldn’t have 
left him. There wasn’t any good ahead for 
/him. That’s why I wanted him to die like 
|a soldier—before he should come to the 
|bad places ahead. I can go easy now. 
I’mdone. God fixed it for me—Lily ki: 

Lily held the racked old form to her, 

kissed away tears that the washed old eyes 
could hardly yield, made a couch of her 
| arms, and held her so close that their heart- 
beats met. 

“Lie quietly, dear.”’ 

“Life can be hard, Lily. And now— 
war. Make it easier for yourself—don’t let 
him out there—go over there—anywhere— 
reproaching. Your parents—your child— 
it’s his as much as yours, Lily. If I had 
gone first, my boy would have reproached 
—there is nothing so terrible, Lily, as eyes 
that reproach—eyes—Lily—don’t!” 

“T—won’t.” 

She drifted off then into the placidity of 
a sleep from which she was not to emerge. 

Lily walked home in the early morning 
that followed. Her direction lay in a 
straight line through Central Park. Spring 
was out in firstlings of every kind. The 
baby nap of new grass. Trees ready to 
quiver into leaf. The sun came up from 
behind a sky-line of sky-scrapers, and, as 
she was crossing the Mall, a fountain 
rained up a first joyous geyser, some spar- 
rows immediately plunging for bath. 

She sat down on a bench there in tae 
lovely quiet, quite lax and, because of its 
pressure, her natty little blue sailor-hat in 
her hap. The air was like cool water, and 
she closed her tired eyes to it. 

Then there came to her one of her 
curious and absolutely irrepressible im- 
pulses—one that must have been smolder- 
ing who knows how long. 

She completed her walk through the 
park. At Seventy-second Street, where she 
emerged, a family hotel, one of those de 
luxe mausoleums of family life, reared 
showily. Without pause, she turned in 
there, finding out the telegraph-desk, 
wrote her message largely and flowingly. 


Mr. ALBERT PENNY, 
2645 Page Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Won’t you include New York in your visit 
to Washington and if possible bring parents? 
Try to. 
Lity PENny, 
2348 West End Ave. 


XL 
Srx hours later, there was a reply folded 
in Lily’s purse. 


We leave to-day for Washington. Arrive 
New York Sunday two-three via Pennsylvania. 
ALBERT PENNY. 


An incredible state of calm set in. She 


had the sensation of each intervening day 
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ashelf of terrace, down which she was walk- 
ing into a deepening sea. Dreams ill- 
flavored as Orestes’ filled her nights. But 
afiairs of the moment lessened her dread 
and made more — the fluent and 
ded passing of time. 

gem axe the details of the poor little 
funeral to be arranged. Lily, who had 
never known death, was suddenly face to 
face with it. A 

It was amazing how light was the im- 
print of Harry and his grandmother. Of 
efiects, there were practically none. A few 
tired-looking old dresses of Mrs. Schum’s, 
Eleven dollars and some odd change in a 
tin box behind a clock. Harry’s pinch- 
back suit with the slanting pockets. A 
daguerreotype or two. The inevitable 
stack of modest enough but unpaid bills. 
Qdds. Ends. And in a wooden soap-box, 
shoved beneath Harry’s cot, old door- 
bells, faucets, bits of pipe, glass door- 
knobs, and, laid reverently apart, a stack 
of Lily’s discarded gloves, placed to simu- 
late the print of the hand. 

For hours, Zoé, who had taken the tired 
willingness of Mrs. Schum so for granted, 
cried herself bitterly into a state that 
threatened to take the form of a fever, and 
then, to the strophe and antistrophe of 
her young grief, becoming self-conscious, 
burst, with not particularly precocious 
rime, reason, or meter, into the following, 
which was afterward printed in her school 


paper: 


Teach me to live, O God, 
If sorrow be to live. 
Then let me know, 
All pain that it can give. 


Teach me to live, O God, 

To know the gold from dross; 
To live, dear God, to live, 

I care not what it cost. 


And Lily, the dear mother-dust in her 
eyes, had the page framed beneath a 
faded photograph of Mrs. Schum, taken 
when her lips were young. 

To attune Zoé to the coming of her 
family was no small matter. She was out- 
rageously rebellious, flagrantly irreverent, 
and for every outburst Lily bled her sense 
of blame. 

“You’ve made a farce of everything. 
You’ve fought for a principle and, with it 
won, turned maudlin. What is the idea? 
To drag me back there to join the sewing- 
circle and the local society for the pre- 
vention of spinsterhood to maidens? I 
suppose now you are sorry you didn’t 
stay at home in your canary-cage to no 
one’s particular advantage and your own 
terrific disadvantage. Now that you have 
reared me into the kind of human being 
you set out to be, you renig. Do you want 
to throw me back into that bow! with the 
greased sides that you managed to climb 
out of? Not much!” This from Zoé, 
mixed metaphor and all, who kept “A 
Doll’s House,” F reud, ‘Anna Karenina,” 
a7 Ellen Key on the table close beside her 


“Theories go down, Zoé, before life— 
and death.” 

She sat haughtily young, and without 
tolerance, her profile averted and trying 
to keep the quiver off her lips. 

‘Just when I’m ready to graduate and 
Preparing for my audition—to have this!” 

Zoé—Zoé—don’t make it harder——” 

I’m a dog, Lily.” 
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Painter Says- 


“The famous debate between Abraham 
Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas, both 
campaigning for the United States Sena- 
torship from Illinois, made the year 1858 
ever memorable. The Lincoln-Douglas 
debate brought to a focus the varying 
views on sectional questions which the 
Civil War ultimately settled. 


“1858 is a memorable date for 
the painting craft, too. For it 
was then that Berry Brothers 
first began the manufacture of 
those varnish products which 
have since become the world’s standard of 
quality. And my granddad tells me they 
gave the same satisfaction then as now” 


Berry Brothers made the first Hard Oil 
Finish — now known as LUXEBERRY 
WOOD FINISH. And the line developed 
until it includes a varnish for every 
household and industrial use—each the 
best of its kind. Perhaps most famous 
of all is LIQUID GRANITE, which is cov- 
ering floors the world around. It’s 
water-proof, of course; but its durability 
is a marvel to home-builders and home- 
owners, 


By the way, you can re. 

producethe fashionable | 
shades of gray or old in our color booklet 
ivory with LUXEBERRY ‘“‘Beautiful Homes.”’ 
WHITE ENAMEL. Sent free on request. 


For every varnish need there’s 
a Berry Brothers product. The 
label is your guaranty of quality. 


4 BROTHER@ 

Worlds Largest Makers 

y arnishes and Paint Specialties 
Detroit, Michigan Walkerville, Ontario 
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MERALITE, JR. 


The Home's 
Handy Lamp 


Base can be securely 
clamped to bed, chair, 
sewing machine or 

ung on wall. Not a 
makeshift toy but a 
real lamp; 12" high; 
brass; lasts a lifetime. 
Green glass shade tilts 
to any angle; protects 
the eyes from glare. 
Ideal study lamp for 
children. 


Emeralite Jr. places the 
light where it's right. 
There is an Emeralite 
for every nee 


Sold by electrical and 
house furnishing stores. 


nd for booklets. 


H. G. McFaddin & Co.,41 Warren St., N. Y. 
Makers of lighting specialties since 1874 


Crooked toes 
—how to straighten them 


One of the famous Foot Comfort Appliances and 
Remedies invented by the internationally-known 
foot specialist, Dr. Wm. M. Scholl of Chicago, 
is the Toe-Flex. 


It is so simp!e that you may not believe it can 
correct this wrong condition —but try it. Thou- 
s2nds upon thousands of men and women have 
proved that it can. This scientifically-shaped de- 
vice of fine, flexible rubber fits snugly between 
the toes and exerts a gentle pressure that will re- 
store the crooked or overlapped toe to its normal 
Position surprisingly soon. And the enlargement 
at the joint (bunion) will disappe: ar. 75¢ each at 
shoe and department stores everywhere. 


There’s a proved Dr. Scholl 
Remedy for every foot trouble. 


Write to The Scholl Mfg. Co., 511 W-.Schiller St., 
Chicago, for free copy of Dr. Scholl’ s valuable 
booklet, ‘ ‘The Feet and Their Care.” 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


Appliance or 


“Then thank God for the abominable 
condition. I love you and everything 
you’ve done.” 

“Then be sweet to them for my sake. 
Your grandmother—she’s going to be un- 
like anyone you have ever known. She’s 
a great one to pick up the bread-crumbs 
of life with great ado. That’s been her 
existence, dear—little things. And your 
grandfather, Zoé, he so gentle—somehow, 
I imagine he is even gentler now. You 
remember—I used to tell you how we'd 
play at hide-and-seek long after I was 
grown. Oh, Zo, be sweet!” 

“T will, dear.” 

“‘And—your father. Whatever his atti- 
tude may be, remember the fault lies in 
me—not him.” 

“Trust me, Lily, if only he doesn’t drop 
dead when he sees me!” 

“Zoe!” 

Between them, the little drama was 
carefully rehearsed. 

It was finally decided that Lily was to 
mieet the train alone, settle the trio at the 
Hotel Hudson, and arrive at the apart- 
ment in time for a dinner prepared by a 
cook and waitress especially brought in 
for the day. 

At four o’clock, the morning of the ar- 
rival, Lily was up, moving with the aim- 
lessness of great nervousness about the 
apartment. And yet tne meeting occurred, 
as dreaded and anticipated moments cften 
do, damply, and as a heavily loaded bomb, 
for one reason or another, can go off with 
a cat-cough. 

To the observer, what happened that 
early afternoon was simply a very trim 
and very tailored woman greeting, in the 
marble vastness of the terminal, a trio of 
what was plainly a pair of travel-stained 
parents and perhaps an uncle. 

Standing there, watching the slow dis- 
gorging of passengers, Lily saw it all in 
waves of movement, waves of heat, waves 
of gaseous unreality. 

Then she spied them. Her mother in 
the old, familiar vanguard; her father 
with that bulge to his back from which the 
grav coat hung loosely; Albert struggling 
to save his luggage from the fiery piracy of 
a red-cap. 

Her first sense was of fatness. There was 
a new chin to her mother. Gone was the 
old pulled-in waist-line, but the old love of 
feather tips was out on ner hat in ostrich 
plumes, a boa of marabou lending further 
elegance. 
how behind himself, slanting ovt from 
neck to quite a bulge of abdomen, then 
receding again to legs that caught her 
throat with a sense of their being too thin 
to sustain him. The fringe of hair that 
showed beneath his slouch hat was quite | 
white, too. 

It is doubtful if she would have known 
Penny. The old stolidity of stature was 
there, but hardly the solidity. Like Mrs. 
Becker, he had chubbied up, so to speak, 
until he looked shorter. And Albert was 
bald. It showed out under the rear of his 
derby. There was just a fringe of tan hair 
left, and his jowls hung a bit—of skin not 
quite filled with flesh. 

All this in a telegraphic flash, as she 
stood there waiting, and, at the sight of 
her father on his too thin legs, dragging 
his cane slightly so that it scraped, and 


in the other hand a sagging old black 


And her father! He was some- y 


A Best Seller for 


three hundred years 


ROBINSON 
CRUSOE 


fe oldest adventure story 
in the English language— 


and still the greatest adventure 
story in amy language. 

Here is Robinson Crusoe back 
again with added charm. 


This time he brings with him 16 
superb illustrations done in full 
color by no less an artist than 
N. C, Wyeth. That is why it is 
called the 


Wyeth Edition 


None of us is too old to 
read Robinson Crusoe 
again, with zest. And as 
for a children’s gift book, 
whatcancompare with it! 
This edition has jarge 
print, beautifully bound, 
and attractively boxed. 


Make sure you get the Wyeth 

edition of “Robinson Crusoe” 

—the gift book of the year. 
ard worth it 


Gsinopolitan Book @rporation 
Publishers 
West 40 th Street. New York 


You can’t go wrong on 
a Cosmopolitan Book 


SOrIN 


rerators 
Severywhere 


MIN NS 


Refrig 


Dealers. 


ST. PAUL. 


Those to the manor born sense the quality 
appeal of Lablache — the powder supreme. 
Like old friends, it wears best and is closely 
clinging. A dainty toilet 
requisite for dainty 
women who really 
care for their 
complexions. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 75c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
fora sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO, 
French Perfumers, Dept. 59 

- 125 Kingston St. Boston. 
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yalise that she remembered, all the tight- 
ness at her throat relaxed suddenly, the 
tears coming so easily that she could smile 
through them. 

The dragging of that cane—it hurt her 
poignantly, as little vagrant memories can. 

They spied her out, even as she spied 
them, and, body-beat to body-beat, she and 
her mother met, shaking to silent sobs and 
twisting hearts. Then ner father, pressing 
the coldly smelling mustache to her lips and 
lifting her in the old way by the armpits, 
so that the instant closed over like a swoon. 

With Albert, it is strangely easier. There 
was a pause as wide as a hair while he 
stood there blinking and weighted with his 
unsurrendered luggage. 

“Albert,” she said, finding the word at 
last. 

At that moment, a red-cap, wild for 
fee, made for one of the brand-new leather 
cases. 

“Let go!” he cried in small anger. 
“That is a six-dollar-and-ninety-eight-cent 
bag you’re jerking.” Then he brought 
his gaze back to Lily. ‘‘Well!” he said. 
“Well, well!” —the words dropping down 
into tne dry well of a gulp. 

But, somehow. after the episode of the 
luggage, everything was easier—for Lily, 
at least. She could smile now. 

Very presently, they were actually in a 
taxi-cab together, tne talk of the moment 
echoing against the silence of unspoken 
words taking shape between them. 

“Papa!” she said finally, from the little 
folding seat opposite hins, stroking his 
hands and steadying herself with them 
against the throw of the cab. ‘‘Oh, papa, 

He smiled back through crinkles that 
were new to her, patting her in turn and 
looking off. 

Mrs. Becker fell to crying, pressing her 
handkerchief up against hereyes and trying 
to lift her veil above. the tears. 

“After all these years!”’ she kept re- 
peating. ‘Years! Years!” 

“Now, now, Carrie—you promised.” 

“What hotel?” asked Penny, one of the 
bags across his knees, and one weather- 
eye for the other on the driver’s seat. 

“The Hudson—that is one of the best. 
I’ve your rooms all arranged for. My— 
my place is too small.” 

“A less expensive would do, wouldn’t 
it, mother?’’—addressing himself, without 
a meeting Lily’s eye, to his mother-in- 

Ww. 

“You’re my guests,” Lily said, trying to 
smile down old aversions. ‘This is my 
party.” 

“Years!” sobbed Mrs. Becker. ‘‘She 
looks the same, but I’m a stranger to my 
own child. Ben, we’re strangers.” 

They were all: suddenly in tears, Mr. 
Becker laying a clumsy hand to ais wife’s 
arm. 
“Carrie, you promised——” 

help it— can’t help it !”’—her lips 
bubbling. ‘‘I’m bursting with it— all these 
years! I can’t hold in—what mother 
could?” 

Only their arrival at the hotel stemmed 
the rising tide, but once up in their aerial 
suite of rooms, the last bell-hop tipped 
out, there broke the storm-wave, flaying 
them all. 

“Lily— Lily, let me look at you— baby— 
are you my baby—are you mine— years— 
0 God—years——” 
“Mamma—mamma——” 


GUARANTY COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


140 Broapway, New York 


Announces that it will take over the business here- 
tofore conducted, by the Bond Department of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


This separation of the activities of the Guaranty 
Trust Company is one of corporate organization only. 
The Guaranty Trust Company owns the entire capital 
stock of the Guaranty Company. The officers of the 
Guaranty Company were formerly associated with 
the Guaranty Trust Company, and the board of 
directors is composed of present and former officers 
of the Guaranty Trust Company. 


The Guaranty Company will continue the policies 
of its predecessor, the Bond Department of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, offering to the investor a 
complete and personal service in all phases of invest- 


ment banking. 


With the co-operation of the parent organization, 
the Guaranty Company offers, in addition to its own 
facilities, those of the Guaranty Trust Company, which 
embrace every feature of banking and fiduciary service. 


A booklet,“ An Organization for Investment Service,’ de- 
scribing the Company's facilities, will be sent on request. 


INVENTORS Desir ing to secure patent shoulda 
write for our book, “‘How To Get 
Your tent.’" Send model or 
sketch of invention for opinion of patentable nature. 
RANDOLPH & CO. 
Dept. 33 - - ° Washington, D. C, 


“on. BANKING 


Tells of the great opportunities in this attractive 
‘ profession, and how you can learn b i i 

. G. Pres., 
American School of Banking, 110 McLene Bidg:, Columbus, O. 


TRAIN YourVoIce 


In Spare Time—At Home 
The Feuchtingcr system creates 
beautiful voices — very quent. 
Easily mastered at home. No tire- 
some exercising, or singing ability 
required. 100% development guar- 
anteed, or No Charge ‘or Tuition’ 
Diploma granted. Thousands 
trained successfully Get our big 

book—sent Free. Perfect Voice 
Institute. Studio 1048, 1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, II. 


Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 
or s. 


MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 


a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 117B State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Graining for Authorship 
How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell, 


spare time 
urn your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
x Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein  aity by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
icles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 


There is no other institution or agericy doing’s) much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses, 
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The Wonders of a 
Puffed Grain 


Each Puffed Wheat bubble is a whole grain puffed to eight times normal size. 
A hundred million steam explosions have occurred within it. 

Every food cell is exploded, so you see an airy, toasted morsel as flimsy as a snowflake. 

Pufied Rice is whole rice puffed in like way. Puffed Corn is broken corn puffed 
to raindrop size. 

The texture is enticing, the flavor is like nuts. The airy granules seem to melt away. 


But think what they are 

But these delightful bits are grain feods, fitted for digestion as grains never were before. 
Float the Pufied Wheat grains in milk and you have the greatest food in existence. 

Serve with cream and sugar, mix with fruit. Douse with melted butter for hungry- 
hour delights. Use like nut-meats on ice cream. 

In all ways these Puffed Grains are like flavory confections, yet they are supreme foods. 

Millions now enjoy them. Serve all three in all the ways you can. No other 
grain food can compare with them. 


Puffed Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice Corn 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


A pancake surprise 


We now mix Puffed Rice flour in an ideal 
pancake blend. It makes the pancakes fluffy 
and gives a nut-like taste. You will surprise 
your folks with the finest pancakes ever tasted 
when you use it. Ask for Puffed Rice Pan- 
cake Flour. It is self-raising— simply add 
milk or water. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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“Feel my heart—Ben—tell her—what 


I’ve suffered 
“Carrie—now—now—what is past jg 
past. We must look to the present now.” 
“Papa dear—you look so changed and 
vet so—natural!” 

There was an air of indescribable pros- 
perity that rose off Mr. Becker in the 
nondescript but excellent quality of the 
gray suiting, the polished square- toed, 
custom-made shoes, the little linen strin 
of necktie, one for each day, the kind, 
despic e family suasion, he had always worn, 
But it was difficult for him to speak now, 
because he was always blinking and look. 
ing off. : 

“You’ve given us a great sorrow to 
bear, Lily,” he said, in a tone of rehearsed 
reproach. ‘‘We tried to be thankful for 
our health and—bear our 

“There he goes on health again at a 
time like this: I’m a broken woman. 
Years! Years of explaining lies to the 
community. Years of holding up our heads 
over an opera-singer that nobody ever 
hears about and that never came home to 
her folks. Years of feeling them laugh 
behind our backs—your father and hus- 
band trying to hold up their heads in 
business under the lie—what have I ever 
done I’ve asked myself all these years—to 
deserve it 43 

““Carrie—please!” 

“Where do you live? How do you live? 
A stranger to my own child! Worse than 
a stranger!” 

“T’ve a well-paid position with a pro- 
ducing firm, mamma, and I live nicely. 
You shall see, dear.” 

Producing?’ Producing what? Trou- 
ble? A position! For that she threw away 
her life. Her big talk of prima donna, 
and we find her in a position—the girl 
that was going to set the world on fire! 
That’s why we looked our eyes out all these 
years for her name in the paper, only to 
find her in a position! Ben, what have we 
ever done to deserve it? Albert, I’m her 
mother, but my heart bleeds for you——” 

He was tugging at his bag-straps, in- 
dustriously keeping his head averted but 
the red up in his ears. 

“Mother,” he said, ‘did you pack my 
throat-atomizer?” 

She licked up at the taste of her tears. 

“It’s wrapped in between your socks. 
You’re standing in a draft, Albert; close 
that window. O my God, I’m just so 
upset! And now that it has happened, 
everything is so different. I could tear 
out my tongue for what I want to say, 
and I can’t say anything—not so much 
your father and I—at least we had Albert 
to help make it up to us. We know what 
a son he has been—don’t we, Ben?—but 
to think of him, the upstandingest boy 
that ever wore shoe-leather—him having 
to suffer for it 4 

“Carrie, Carrie, it’s time to go over all 
that later. Let’s get our bearings. Lily, 
you’ve not changed except for the bones 
kind of setting and——” 

“T don’t like you in those shirt-waists. 
Too mannish. The lace I used to dress 
that child in! The way I used to love to 
poke in the bins—sacrificed for her— 
these years—years—Lily—tell me you’ve 
been a good girl—that your sinning has 
only been against us—child that I raised 
—Lily——” 

They were locked in embrace again, 
Mrs. Becker blown hot and cold by the 
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ever-shifting clouds of her emotions, the 
two men standing by in a state of help- 
Jessness that was always in inverse pro- 
portion to the lava-like eruptions from the 
crater of her nerves. 

“Mother, father and I will leave you 
alone for a while, and you have your talk 
together first-——” 

“No! She’s your wife. You have yours 
first. It’s about time you were coming 
into some of your rights.” 

Such a fiery redness was out in Albert’s 
ears that, even through her pity for his 
malaise, Lily’s old poignant distaste of him 
‘simply would not be laid. 

“Not now!” she cried. “I want to tell 
you all something, first, and then I want 
to take you—*s mz place—to see where— 
the way I live.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Becker, rising with a 
crinkling of nose, and drawing her mara- 
bou boa about her; ‘“‘I want to see the way 
you live—first. Guests of hers at a hotel 
like this—a position she tells me—Lily— 
Lily—for God’s sake tell me you’ve been 
a good girl——”’ 

“Carrie!”” At the sound of rare thunder 
in her husband’s voice, she subsided. 

“Come, mamma—papa—Albert. I want 
to take you—home, and while we drive up 
there, I want to talk to you.” 

But once within the cab and with her 
mother’s constant runnel of talk and its 
threat of hysteria, courage failed Lily; so 
she sat back, holding herself against rising 
panic and her mind refusing to hook 
tentacles into a situation toward which 
they were speeding. 

But no sooner were the three of them 
safely in the little front room than, with- 
out even seating them, she rushed out to 
forestall Zoé. 

It was too late. That young lady herself 
had already appeared between the cur- 
tains of the alcove. She bad done the 
outlandish, the outrageous, the irrelevant 
thing. 

An old red-rep portiére wound tightly 
round her body to below the armpits, and 
held there by skilfully adjusted bands of 
black velvet, a filet of the same, so Jow 
that it touched her eyebrows, secured about 
her boxed and brilliantly blond hair, she 
held the half-profile pose of a Carmencita, 
a pair of ten-cent-store black earrings 
dangling and her upflung gesture one of 
defiance, mischief with an unmistakable 
dash of irrepressible dramatics. 

In a silence that shaped itself to a grin, 
Lily, caught mid-step, as it were, stood 
regarding her daughter. She wanted to 
scream, to throw her back head and shout 
her hysteria, to spank her daughter 
bodily there across her knees, and, more 
than that, she wanted to laugh—enormous 
laughter to allay her sense of madness. 
Instead, she found voice, which, when it 
came, was not her own for thinness. 

“Albert,” she said, ‘‘this is your daugh- 
ter—Zoé.” 

“Ben,” said Mrs. Becker, out of a 
fantastic cave of silence and rising sud- 


denly from her. chair to plant herself. on 
the overstuffed divan, where there was | 


more horizontal room, “Ben, I think I’m 
going to faint.” 
And she did. 


XLI 


Yet within a week, Mrs. Becker, 
through all the fog of her bewilderment, was 
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“The Best Way to Select a Phonograph 


- wy good phon phs from which to choose. To 
There are many 


find the one you like best comnare the 
in the following six fundamentals: 


RSATILITY 
U 


MOTOR 
SIMPLICITY 
ADVICE 


for instance demand 
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This is Advertisement 
No. 2 of a Series 


ANY “sweet voiced” instruments 
can only play one make of record 


and tone is worthless without repertoire. 
Your musical enjoyment is limited to 
a narrow list of artists and selections. 


Make sure the phonograph you choose can 
play all records and play them well. You 
will find that the CRESCENT not only plays 
all records but plays them at their best 
and without any intricate attachment. Any 
CRESCENT dealer will be glad to demon- 
strate this wider range of repertoire in direct 
comparison with other instruments. 


This interesting booklet describes how to choose 
the ONE phonograph that you will like best from 
among the many that you might choose. Write 
for a complimentary copy. Address: Crescent 
Talking Machine Co., Inc., 7 White Street, 
New York City. 


Crescent Talking Machine Co Inc. New York 
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Hair Seems Twice as Abundant 


After a ‘‘Danderine’’ massage, your hair takes on new life, lustre and 
wondrous beauty, appearing twice as heavy and plentiful. Each hair seems 
to fluff and thicken at once. 


_ Danderine is “Beauty-Tonic” 


Don’t let your hair stay colorless, plain, scraggly, neglected. You, too, 
want lots of long, strong hair, radiant with life, and glistening with beauty. 

. A 35-cent bottle of delightful ‘‘Danderine’’ freshens your scalp, checks dan- 

druff and falling hair. This stimulating ‘“‘beauty-tonic”’ gives to thin, dull, fading 
hair that youthful brightness and abundant thickness—All Drug Counters! 


BATHASWEET 


TRADE MARK REG. 
Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath—cools, 
refreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and s nooth. 
PERFUMES YOUR BATH SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 
| Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 
| Two sizes, 50c and $1. At ali drug and department stores or by mail. Send 2c stamp for sample. 
wus «4 HE C. S. WELCH CO., DEPT. C., NEW YORK CITY 


The “Bayer Cross” is the thumb-print| by physicians for over eighteen years. 
of genuine “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin.” Always buy an unbroken package of 
It protects you against imitations and | “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” which contains 
identifies the genuine Aspirin prescribed | proper directions. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of M ticacidester of Salicylicacia 
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embroidering seed-pearls on her grand. 
daughter’s white graduation-slippers. 

Forty years of dogged loyalty to the 
white-string ties, fresh every day, had gone 
down before Zoé’s mandate, and, to Ben 
Becker’s unspeakable sheepishness, he had 
appeared one evening in a new shape of 
collar and a dark-blue knitted cravat, 

“So you let her bamboozle you into 
something I couldn’t accomplish in thirty- 
eight years!” was Mrs. Becker’s sole com- 
ment. 

“Nonsense! The child has ideas. These 
collars don’t dig in.” 

“Humph. She’s had you round her 
little finger from the start.” 

“Now, Carrie, why do you say that?” 

“Because it’s true’—trying not to 
smile. 

It was. 

An immediate entente cordiale had shaped 
itself around Zoé and her grandfather. 
She named him with her usual fantastic 
aptitude. 

“‘Dapple-dear,’”’ she would have it, and 
could not explain the choice. Her grand- 
mother she promptly christened “Tippy,” 
also for a reason she could not or would 
not divulge. But one evening, to her 
secret amusement, Lily found a sheet of 
paper in the litter of the desk, jotted all 
over with Zoé’s joyous scrawl: “ Xantippe,” 
in every case the first syllable crossed out. 

Albert, she addressed quite studiedly as 
‘father,’ her teeth coming down in a little 
bite over her lower lip, her use of the term 
never failing to elicit the rush of red to his 
ears. 

He seemed entranced, falling into all 
plans, just so they included the presence 
of his mother-in-law, without comment. 
To her proverbial apron-strings he kept 
firm hold, literally not permitting her out 
of his sight. Even when he addressed 
Lily or his daughter, his gaze was straight 
for Mrs. Becker and the flags of her moral 
support waving for him in her glance. 

The impending interview began to take 
on the proportions of a delayed tooth- 
pulling. Repeatedly Lily had cleared the 
way for it; just as repeatedly he had fled 
to cover. A week passed. 


pened. It developed, in further cor- 
respondence from Washington on the mat- 
ter of canteen equipment, that there was 
some thought of sending Albert to France. 
An increased stolidity was his sole reaction, 
but there was no doubt that the prospect of 
an impending ocean-trip weighed heavily. 
The submarine situation, at a time when 
the seas were sown with the menace of 
sudden death, was of greatest and worrying 
concern to him. 

No new device was overlooked. His 
room at the hotel was littered with rubber 
suits, guaranteed to keep the body float- 
ing upright for thirteen hours. Adjusta- 
ble cork life-savers. Patent propellers. 
Wings. 

There was talk, in the face of the im- 
pending contingency, of applying for a 
commission. Albert in clive drab! To 
Lily, he would not conjure. 

But, meanwhile, to the slow champings 
of a huge governmental machine in tra- 
vail, there was little to do but wait, and, 
in the interim, not a day that he and 
Mrs. Becker failed to follow up this or 
that newest device against bone-cracking 
seas. 


One day, when the strain of holding 


Meanwhile, something disquieting hap- : 


Genuine Aspirin 
Always say ‘‘Bayer’’ and insist upon a ‘‘ Bayer package’’ : 
“Aspirin 


together the precarious threads of the situa-° 


tion was becoming almost more than she 
could bear, and the end of the ten-day- 
yacation period, she was allowing herself, 
was at hand, Lily spread three matinée 
tickets out on the table of a tea-room 
where the five of them were lunching. 

“Zoé, you and your grandparents are 
going to the Hippodrome this afternoon. 
Albert and I will take a walk or a drive 
and meet you at the hotel afterward.” 

“Mother, you come, too.” 

“No, Albert; Lily’s right. 1 want this 
thing settled. I want something decided 
or I'll go mad. 1 want to go home. 1 
want us all to go home. I’m a wreck— 

“Carrie——” 

“Ol, 1’ll shut up! Next time you travel 
with me, get a muzzle. I’ll shut up, but, 
for God’s sake, settle things! I’m going 
crazy. I can’t stand it.” 

The looks of one trapped settled over 
Albert. 

“] think I’d rather walk,” he said. 
“Those cabs are reckless, and the meters 
run up so.” 

“Don’t curl up your lips so, Lily, overa 
little economy. Albert’s right. What 
good does it do you to earn, the way you 
spend? Your husband has forty thousand 
dollars to show, and what have you to show? 
Taxi-cab rides don’t draw any interest. 
Don’t be so ready to curl up your lips.” 

“Why, mamma, you imagine things!” 
And, to Albert, “Of course; let’s walk.” 

For two hours then, oftentimes stopping 
to face each other, they paced the wind- 
swept rectangle of the reservoir in Central 
Park, spring out in the air. 

He was sullen, casuistic, and impenetra- 
ble as a sea-wall under dashing waves, and 
the thought came to her that, had he 
presented any other surface, it would have 
been easier. 

“Well, Albert,” she began, facing him 
there in the wide afternoon light, “what is 
ihere that we two can say to each other?” 

“Words,” he said, stodgy in his bitter- 
ness, “mean nothing against seventeen 
years.” 

“You're right. 
to know Albert—before you go across——’ 

“Don’t be too sure you'll be rid of me 
that way.” 

_ “Or before you go back home—that she 
is yours as much as mine, and—-—” 

“Generous,” he said dryly. S.e could 
have beaten her head with a sense o/ 
futility. “You’ve been a bad woman 
with a streak of devil in you. Tried to 
ruin my life, but I didn’t let you. No, 
siree! I’ve gotten on. I’m big in my 
way—in my business—in my home.” 

; Albert, I love to hear you say that!” 

‘You! You don’t love anything or 
anybody outside yourself.” 

“Why? Because I took my chance to 
save myself from everything I—I hated? 
Not you—not they—but everything it 
stands for out there. Does self-preserva- 
tion imply only selfishness? ” 

“Whatever it implies,” he answered, 
stung to dark red by his effort for quick 
retort, “you're selfish—rotten selfish. But 
you haven’t kept me down. I’ve gotten 
up—and—you—bah!” 

“You’ve been happy, Albert? Tell me 
you have.” 

““Happy!’ I’m not a hog for happiness. 
You to inquire about my ‘happiness! 
Lots you care!” 


And yet—I want you 
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mess have we offered 


market prices. 


Never, in nearly 34 of acentury in busi- 
red such amazing bargains 
as against prevailing prices. Due to very un- 
usual conditions this old diamond banking 
house, rated at more than $1,000,C00.00 has been 
making additional thousands of loans on high 
| jewels. Hence we have many unpaid 

loans which we offer to sell atonce away below 


Why Pay Full Prices 


We send the diamond, or watch, on approval 
Try to match our most ex for 80% 
tr claims 


‘ou will be under no obligation. 


Send Cou or 
Latest List 


It is radically different from the ordinary cate 
log. Every jewel described in detail. ‘The list cons 
tains hundreds of rare bargains in unpaid loans 
Many other amazing values. Send your name a) 
in the coupon, or by letter or an card today. 
Send the coupon now, 


Jos. De Roy & Sons. 1068 De Roy Bldg. 


Only Opposite Post Office ; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
‘our bank can look us up in agencies. 


Jos.De Roy & Sons 
1068 De Roy Bidg. 
Only Opposite Post Office 
urgh, Pa. 
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DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW 


Cartoonists are well paid 
Wewili not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 

we claim to make you richina 

week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful carto_ nist, so youcan make | 
money, send acopy of this picture 
with 6c in a for portfolio of car- 
toons and sample lesson plate,and let 

explain. The W.L.EVANS SCHOOL OF 


Fenton Seals 


They stick where you stick 
them. Printed on the tough- 
est paper. Unlimitedvariety. 
Prompt delivery re less 
of size of order. Send today 
for catalog. 


Fenton Label Co., Inc. 
506-512 Race St., Phila., Pa. 


us 
CART OONING, 889 Leader Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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face powder cannot injure the most 

delicate baby skin. The trouble is, too 
many powders are made in the old-fashioned 
way, with rice powder. Rice powder is starchy, 
and, like bread flour, it is quickly turned into 
a gluey paste by the moisture of the skin. This 
paste clogs the cuticle, swells in the pores, 
causing enlarged pores, blackheads and pim- 
ples. A specialist makes a harmless powder 
by using an ingredient doctors prescribe to heal 
the skin. Every time you apply this improved 
powder you give your complexion a real beauty 
treatment. There is a thousand dollar guaran= 


tee of purity printed on the box, certifying it 
does not contain white lead, rice powder or any 
narmful substance. This guaranteed pure pow- 
der is called La-may (French, Poudre L’Amé). 
Because it is pure and harmless, La-may is 
now used by over a million American women; 
it is now the most popular complexion pow- 
der sold in New York. Women who have used 
even the most expensive face powders say 
La-may stays on better than any other; they 
say they cannot buy a better powder any- 
where at any price. There is also a La-may 
Talcum that prevents the souring of perspiration. 
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They work 
naturally 
and form 


=| no habit 
They work 
naturally 
and form 
no habit 


naturally 
and form 


ET quick re'ief from constipation. 
Take an Orderlie tonight. Tomorrow 
you will be ‘‘freed."’ Quick and gentle in 
action—and absolutely sure. You never 
have to increase the dose. Get Rexall 
Orderlies from the nearest Rexall Store or 


Free Sample 


We want you to try Orderlies. One trial 
will prove them to be the most effective 
and gentlest-acting laxative you have ever used. 


For free sample, fill in this coupon and mail 
to United Drug Company, Department A, 
Boston, Mass. 


Lift Right Off! 
No Pain at All 


a few drops of 
” 

Freezone’’ upon that bother- 
Some corn, instantly it stops 
hurting; then shortly you lift 
that sore, touchy corn right 
off, root anti all, without the 
slightest pain or soreness. 


End Any Corn—Anywhere! 


Tiny bottles of ‘‘FREEZONE”’ 
cost but féw cents—drug stores 
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“Albert 

“Oh, I don’t put anything past you. 
I don’t even know if that girl is mine— 
for all I know, you’re a——” 

“Albert——” 

“Bah!” 

She faced his words as if they were 
blows, letting them rain. 

“You're lying, Albert,” she said evenly. 
“She’s yours, and you know it.” 

“T’ve kept my name. Kept it and tried 
to make it up to your parents, who de- 
served better than you.” 

She quivered, and the red that sprang 
out in her face was almost purple, and yet, 
by her silence, she bared her chest for more, 
as if grateful for the sting of the lash. 

“Bah! Don’t be afraid. I don’t want 
to know anything; but 1’m not the booby 
I may seem to you. When a woman has 
lived around this way for all these years, 
in with a gang of show folks—bah!—I 
don’t want to know.” 

“She’s yours, Albert, and: you know it! 
You know it!” : 

“Yes; I guess she is from the look of 
her—not that I put anything past you. 
Bvt that’s your business. You're nothing 
to me. I’m cured of you. You couldn’t 
make me suffer the way they do in books. 
I’ve kept my name; so, if it’s divorce 
you have on your brain, you might as well 
get it out, because——” 

“No, Albert—— ” 

‘“T’ve kept my name whatever you’ve 
done to yours. Your life is your business. 
But the girl. That’s where I have a rignt 
or two coming to me.” 

She was prepared for just this, but, 
somehow, when it came, it was a full 
moment before she could answer for the 
rush of fear that choked her. 

“That’s for—for Zoé to decide.” 

““That’s for me to decide. She goes to 
a decent, respectable home, where she 
belongs. You’re not fit to raise her. 
Look at what you have made of her—a 
fine specimen! A short-haired freak with 
all your crazy ideas thriving in her head. 
You’ve ruined your life, but you didn’t 
succeed in ruining mine, and you won’t 
ruin hers—you and your stage-struck no- 
tions that never got you anywhere. She’s 
going home where she belongs.” 

She could hardly breathe for keeping 
down the rising tide of her terror, but her 
eyes were always cold for him. 

“Your daughter has a_lyric-soprano 
voice, and, however little that may mean 
to you, she is going to startle the world 
with it some day. One of the great masteéts 
of the world has made her his protégée. 
She is preparing for her audition—her 
hearing—in the fall, and it is even possible 
she may be singing in grand opera next 
season. You cannot——” 

“T’ll see her dead first! You were ap 
opera-bird, too. I’ll see her dead first 
before I let her make a zero-mark out of 
her life as her crazy mother did before 
her.” 

“Albert, can’t you see? Zoé’s the wine. 
You, mamma—papa—the vine. I don’t 
count. I—I’m sort of the grape—that 
fermented—you see! She’s me—plus. 
Her arm is long enough to touch what she 
wants. Mine wasn’t. I saw it, but I 
couldn’t reach. I was one generation too 
underdone. You cannot have Zoé. I 
cannot. She doesn’t belong to you or me. 
She belongs to life—she’s not mine. She 


is my only success, She——” 
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Little rules that help you look your best 


O ccasicusily you meet girls who are beautiful without effort; but 
most lovely people are lovely because they know the rules. To 
make the powder stay on, to prevent roughness, dullness, lines— 
requires intelligent care. Here are a few simple rules, approved 
by skin specialists, which every woman would do well to follow. 


The bedtime cleansing that brings a clear 
skin. Never retire without it 


One of the chief reasons for a “muddy” look 
in the ckin is the dust that gets lodged deep 
within the pores. 

The only means of keeping the skin clear 
is to remove deep-seated dust. For this cleans- 
ing you need an entirely different cream from 
the one you use for a powder base, and pro- 
tection. The right cream for cleansing is one 
prepared with an oil dase. The formula for 
Pond’s Cold Cream was especially worked 
out to supply just the amount of oil to give it 
the highest cleansing power. At night rub 
Pond’s Cold Cream into the pores of the face, 
neck and hands, and wipe it off with a soft 
cloth. Give your skin this cleansing with 
Pond’s Cold Cream regularly and you can 
keep your skin clear. 


Mail this coupon today 
Free sample tubes 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
115T Hudson St., New York City. 


Please send me, free, the items checked: 
O A free sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
O A free sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 


Instead of the free samples, I desire the 
larger samples checked below, for which I 
enclose the required amount: 


O Asc sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
0 A Sc sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 


Cold Cram & 


Never permit your face to look shiny 
Powder—Yes. Just enough powder to 
have that soft, matural look. And when 
you powder do it to /ast. Powdering in 
public is an admission that you are un- 
easy about your appearance. : 

The only way to make powder stay 
on is—not to put on an excessive amount 
—but to begin with the right powder 
base. Then you can carefully powder 
your face, and never have a moment’s 
concern about its losing its soft, fresh 
appearance. 

For this you need a cream which will 
not reappear in an unpleasant shine. 
Pond’sVanishing Cream does not contain 
a bit of oil. It disappears at once never 
toreappear. Before you powder take just 
a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream—a 
tiny bit—on your finger tips. Rub it 
lightly into your face. Notice theinstant 
smoothness it gives your skin. Now 
powder as usual. See how smoothly the 
powder goes on—how natural it looks. 
You will find that it will stay on two 
or three times as long as ever before. 
You need never again fear a shiny face. 


Catch che little lines before 
they grow deep 
By starting in time you can keep your face 
free of the wretched little lines that wi// 
keep starting. For this, too, you need a 
cream with an oil base, a cream that will 
work into the skin gradually. Pond’s Cold 
Cream has just the smoothness and body 
required to make a perfect massage cream. 
Every normal skin needs both of these 
creams. Neither cream will foster the 
growth of hair. 
Get a jar or tube of each at any drug 
or department store. See how quickly 
they make you look your best. 


ONDS 
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A rough skin a sign of carelessness 


To go out even in the milder weather of 
winter without protecting your skin is simply 
reckless; for wind and cold whip the moisture 
out of your skin and cause roughness. 

Skin specialists say you can protect your 
skin from this injury by applying, before you 
go out, a cream which makes up for the mois- 
ture that the wind whips out. For protec- 
tion, as for a powder base, you need a cream 
without oil. The same pure, greaseless Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream which you use as a base for 
powder, contains an ingredient famous for 
years for its softening, protective properties. 
Always before going out smooth a little 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream into your face and 

hands. It is a good idea to carry a tube 
of it right in your handbag so that im- 
mediately before and after motoring you 
can soften your hands and face with it. 
In this way the delicate texture of the 
skin will not suffer from exposure 


Never let your skin look tired 


When you are tired, yet must look your 
best, you can bring your skin new fresh- 
ness by applying a cream that is instantl 
absorbed by the weary skin. The instant- 
ly disappearing qualities of Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream give it a remarkable effec- 
tiveness in bringing immediate freshness 
to your skin. Just a bit of it rubbed into 
the skin relieves in a moment the strained 
look around mouth and eyes and brings 
new transparency to your complexion. 
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One with an oil base cnd one without any oil : 


“Yow! What do 
fireengine? !—*!! You 
‘*Easy there, Old Bird! 
touch it up with a little black 


It is a fact, after the fray 
of battle, when you have 
quickly and easily brushed 
a nice smooth coat of 
Effecto on the damaged 
spots, that these minor mishaps don’t 
look so bad at all. And then you 
begin to realize that Effecto will do for 
the whole car even more than it can do 
for a few scratches and mars. 

It takes but a few hours of interest- 
ing work, a few dollars for Effecto 
and 24 to 48 hours for drying, to trans- 
form an old weather-beaten car. 

Effecto is the genuine, original auto 
enamel, made in Black, Blue, Green, 
Red, Brown, Yellow, Gray, Cream 


Cifecto 


MAUTO. 


FINISHES 
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you think you’re running —a 


Your car is only scratched. Just 


Effecto and forget it!”’ 


and White ;also clear Fin- 
ishing varnish and Top & 
Seat Dressing. 

Don’t confuse Effecto 
with the many polishes, 
waxes and similarpreparations. Effecto 
Auto Enamels produce a_ smooth, 
weatherproof coating, which is more 
durable and lasting than the finish put 
on new cars by most manufacturers. 

Effecto is sold by paint, hardware 
and accessory dealers everywhere. 
Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Iwnc. 
149 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Address: 

95 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


This institution has 
50 years. 


“ BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% |NTEREST 
MILES do not matter.when you bank by mail. 


been safeguarding savings for more than 


Send for Booklet “W” and learn of our system. 


NS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 


MILLION DOLLARS. 


what you Should 
by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I KNOW it, for 
what I have done for 98,000 women I can do for you? Are you too fleshy? 
Ate you too thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 


I want to help you to realize that your healt! 


your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure 
My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and perma- 


nent, and because it anpeals to COMMON SENSE. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 


Excess Flesh, in any Incorrect Walking Indigestion 
part of y Poor Complexion izziness 
Thin Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve Rheumatism 

Jeck or Arms Nervousness Colds 


Nec 
Round Shoulders 
Incorrect Standing 

If you are in Chi 
Ton't wait—you may 


Irritability 


Constipation Lame Back 


orget it. 


Poor Circulati on 


0, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW- 
it. I will send you FREE my illustrated booklet i 
showing you how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 42, 215 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


lies almost entirely in 
poise. 


Headache 
Sleeplessness 
Torpid Liver 
Mal-assimilation 
Auto-Intoxication 


Miss C ocroft is a nationally recognized authority on condition- a 58 


ing women as our training 


camps conditioned our men. 


“‘She—zgoes—home.” 

“No!” 

“Why, in God’s name, did you get me 
cn here? You don’t expect to see me stand 
by and countenance your craziness.” 

“Why? Why? I’ve asked it ever since 
tLe moment I sent the wire. Why? | 
Lad to do it somehow—a fear of—some- 
thing—war—life—death—but you shall 
not have her—not unless she decides jt 
that way. No! Never!” 

“T’m a slow thinker—and slower to act. 
That’s been my trouble. But, this time, 
the bit is between my teeth. I’ve a family 
now, and family obligations. Don’t be so 
sure yet that I’m on my way overseas. 
There is a way out of every situation if 
you look for it hard enough. My place is 


here now. Home! My daughter goes 
home!” 

She closed over his wrists with a li:tle 
predatory grip. 


“Albert, don’t do that! Don’t take her 
back! She'll claw you like a wild eagle 
in a cage—out there. She belongs to the 
public. In the fall, she sings for Auchin- 
loss. It may lead to anything! Albert— 
you ask why I sent for you. Let her be. 
Let her stay here with Mrs. Blair—a 
friend—a dear, good friend of mine—her 
education— Take me, Albert. Take me 
home—Albert!” 

At her hand on his wrist, something 
raced over him like the lick of a flame. 
He pressed close against her with the en- 
tire length of his body, and his lips were 
moist. 

“Lily,” he said, very darkly red and 
trying to clasp her about the waist, “I'll 
take you. I oughtn’t, but I will. Come 
back, Lily, and make it up to me for all 
these years. Being near you makes me 
forget everything except that—you are 
near me. I’ve missed you all these years 
—TI guess—but never as much as this min- 
ute. You’ve gotten so handsome with the 
years—something— Come home, Lily— 
make it up to me. God, your—your 
lips!” 

She kept retreating before the dark red 
and the moist lips which he wet more and 
more with his tongue. 

“Will you leave her be—then—Albert? 
Here?” 

‘“‘Lilv—your lips—give me.” 

“Will you, Albert—leave her here— 
Zoé?” 

She could feel the scald of his breathing. 

“VYes—if you come.” 

“You promise?” 

“Yes, Lily—your lips—let me.” 

Suddenly he had ‘her to him, there in 
the light darkness of the deserted square 
of reservoir, kissing her so that his mouth 
smeared over toward her ear. 

She was not quick enough to avert her 
face entirely, and, in the embrace, his 
Adam’s apple was against her throat so 
that she could feel it beat, and with her 
nails biting into her palm to keep her from 
screaming, was shrieking over and over to 
herself at his nearness: 

“Ugh! Ugh! Ugh!” 


Lily has promised to return to her 
husband. But there are some ele- 
ments in human calculations that 
may appear after the problem is 
regarded as solved. What happened 
in the case of Lily and Zoé is told 
in the concluding instalment of 
Star-Dust in December Cosmo- 
itan. 
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T is easier to be weil than to be sick when you learn how. When you is 
I learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and cold have ~ | 
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Macintosh 


(Continued from page 19) 


natives with invective. He knew well 
how to wound and how to humiliate. He 
was terrifying. The older men grew pale 
and uneasy. They hesitated. If it had 
not been for Manuma, with his knowledge 
of the great world, and their dread of his 
ridicule, they would have yielded. It was 
Manuma who answered Walker. 

“Pay us a hundred pounds and we will 
work.” 

Walker, shaking his fist at him, called 
him every name he could think of. He 
riddled him with scorn. Manuma sat still 
and smiled. There may have been more 
bravado than confidence in: his smile, but 
he had to make a good show before the 
others.. He repeated his words: 


“Pay us a hundred pounds and we will. 


work.” 

They thought that Walker would spring 
on him. 

“T am not going to waste my time with 
a pack of fools,” he said. “Talk it over 
again. You know what I have offered. 
If you do not start in a week, take care!” 

He turned round and walked out of the 
chief’s hut. He untied his old mare, and it 
was typical of the relations between him 
and the natives that one of the elder men 
hung on to the off stirrup while Walker, 
from a convenient boulder, hoisted himself 
heavily into the saddle. 

That same night, when Walker, accord- 
ing to his habit, was strolling along the road 
that ran past his house, he heard some- 
thing whiz past him and, with a thud, 
strike a tree. Some one had thrown some- 
thingat him. He had ducked instinctively. 
With a shout: “Who’s that?” he’ ran 
toward the place from which the missile 
had come, and he heard the sound of a 
man escaping through the bush. He knew 
it was hopeless to pursue in the darkness 
and, besides, he was soon out of breath; 
so he stopped and made his way back to 
the road. He looked about for what had 
been thrown, but could find nothing. It 
was quite dark. He went quickly back to 
the house and called Macintosh and the 
Chinese boy. 

“One of those devils has thrown some- 
thing at me. Come along, and let’s find 
out what it was.” He told the boy to 
bring a lantern, and the three of them made 
their way back to the place. They hunted 
about the ground, but could find nothing. 
Suddenly the boy gave a guttural cry. 
They turned to look. He held up the lan- 
tern, and there, sinister in the light that 
cut the surrounding darkness, was a long 
knife sticking into the trunk of a coconut 
tree. It had been thrown with such force 
that it required quite an effort to pull 
It out. 

“By George, if he hadn’t missed me, I’d 
have been up a -tree.” 

Walker handled the knife. It was one of 
those knives, made in imitation of the 
sailor-knives brought to the islands a hun- 
dred years before by the first white men, 
used to divide the coconuts in two so that 
the copra might be dried. It was a mur- 
dérous weapon, and the blade, twelve 
inches long, was very sharp. Walker 
chuckled softly. 

“The devil—the impudent devil!” 

He had no doubt it was Manuma who 
had flung the knife. He had escaped 
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VFenDominant 
Points - 
New Briscoe 


Superionit 


NEW BRI 


The Leader of Light Weight Cars 


E are, naturally, very proud of the New 
‘YY Briscoe. But all that we could say of it 
has been dwarfed by the country-widechorus 
of approval from the motoring public. 


Style, comfort and mechanical efficiency 
combine to make the New Briscoe an out- 
standing value. Priced moderately, it yet 


Touring Car offers you the maximum of service and 
Four-door Sedan satisfaction. 
Compartment Roadster 
A visit to the nearest Briscoe showroom 
will enable you to visualize its superiority 
very readily. 
BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 

The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Limited, Brockville, Ontario 

Storm-Curtained Doors— 


the curtains opening with the doors—give to 
the open car in bad weather the convenience 


of the closed car. 
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You Want to Earn 

! 

Big Money! 
And you will not be satisfied unless you 
earn steady promotion. But are you pre- 
pared for the job ahead of P°st Do you 
measure up to the standard that insures 
success? For amore responsible position a 
fairly good education is necessary. To write 
a sensible business letter, to prepare esti- 
mates, to figure cost and to compute inter- 
est, you must have a certain amount of 
preparation. All this you must be able to 

do before you will earn promotion. 
Many business houses hire no men whose 
general knowledge is not equal to an high 
school course. Why? ause big business 
refuses to burden itself with men who are 
barred from promotion by the lack of 


elementary education. 


Can You Qualify for 
a Better Position? 


We have a plan whereby you can. Wecan 
give you a complete but simplified high 
school course in two years, giving you all the 
essentials that form the foundation of prac- 
tical business. It will prepare you to hold your own 
where competition is keen and exacting. Do not 
doubt vour ability, but make up your mind to it and 
you willsoon have the requirements that will bring 
you success and big money. YOU CAN DO IT. 
Let us show you how to get on the road to success. 
It will not cost you a single working hour. We are 
se sure of being able to help you that we will 
cheerfully return to you, at the end of ten lessons, 
every cent you sent us if you are not absolutely 
satisfied. What fairer offer can we make you? 
Write today. It costs you nothing but a stamp. 


American School of Correspondence 
Dept. H-814 Chicago, U.S.A. 
American School of Correspondence, 
Dept. H-814, Chicago, Ill. 


] I want job checked — tell me how to get it. ; 


Lawyer 
85,000 to $15,000 $5,000 to $15,000 
..... Building Contractor __|...... Mechanical Engineer 
$5,000 to $10,000 000 to $10,000 
Automobile Engineer | ...... Shop Superintendent 
84,000 to $10,000 83,000 to $7,000 
Automobile Repairman | ......Employment Manager 
$2,500 to $4,000 $4,000 to $10,000 
I $5,000 to $15,000 ,000 to $4,000 
Structural Engineer Course 
I $4,000 to $10,000 ) to 84,000 
Business Manager ...-Photoplay Writer 
,000 to $15,000 "$2,000 to $10,000 
‘ertified Public Ac- ...... Sanitary Engineer 
countant $7,000 to $15,000 000 to $5,000 
Ree Accountant & Auditor | ......Telephone Engineer 
$2,500 to $7,000 2 500 to $5,000 
Bae Draftsman & Designer | ...... Telegraph Engineer 
$2,500 to $4,000 $2,500 to $5,000 fl 
Electrical Engineer ...... High School Graduate 
$4,000 to $10,000 In two years 
I .General tion Fire Insurance Expert 
i none year $3,000 to $10,000 | 
| Name. I 
Address.. 


33 states—$10 to $100 an acre 
Farms— Stock, tools, crops often included to 
settle quickly. Write for big illustrated catalog. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
150-BR Nassau Street, 
New York City. 
PATENTS Protect your Ideas. Write for 
Evidence of Con ception Blank and our three Illustrated 
Books sent free. Send sketch or model of invention for 
free opinion of patentable nature. Highest reference. 


Prompt attention. Reasonable terms. 
vVicTo EVANS & CO... 753 NINTH 


Washington, D. C. 
A Delightful Christmas Gift 
Distinctive 
Unique 


Pleasing 


THREE PENCILS, your name engraved in Gold, 50 cts. 
Holly or Floral Box. Reindeer boxes please the kiddies. 
The Imprint Pencil Co., 530 Broadway, New York City 


death by three inches. He was not angry. 
On the contrary, he was in high spirits; the 
adventure exhilarated him, and when they 
got back to the house, calling for drinks, 
he rubbed his hands gleefully. 

“T'll make them pay for this!” His 
little eyes twinkled. He blew himself out 
like a turkey-cock, and, for the second time 
within half an hour, insisted on telling 
Macintosh every detail of the affair. Then 
he asked him to play piquet, and, while 
they played, he boasted of his intentions. 
Macintosh listened with tightened lips. 

“But why should you grind them down 
like this?” he asked. ‘‘Twenty pounds is 
precious little for the work.” 

“They ought to be precious thankful I 
give them anything.” 

“Hang it all, it’s not your own money! 
The government allots you a reasonable 
sum. They won’t complain if you spend it.” 

“They're a bunch of fools at Apia.” 

Macintosh saw that Walker’s motive 
was merely vanity. He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Tt won’t do you much good to score 
off the fellows at Apia at the cost of your 
life.” 

“Bless you, they wouldn’t hurt me, 
these people! They worship me. Manuma 
is a fool. He only threw that knife to 
frighten me.” 

And, next day, Walker rode over again to 
the village. It was called Matautu. He 
did not get off his horse. When he reached 
the chief’s hquse, he saw that the men were 
sitting round the floor in a circle, talking, 
and he guessed they were discussing again 
the question of the road. Walker rode 
to the edge of the hut and called out to 
the chief: 

“Oh, there, Tangatu; your son left his 
knife in a tree last night! I have brought 
it back to you.” 

He flung it down on the ground in the 
midst of the circle, and, with a low burst 
of laughter, ambled off. 

‘On Monday, he went out to see if they 
had started work. There was no sign 
of it. He rode through the village. The 
inhabitants were about their ordinary 
avocations. Walker, a smile on his lips, 
came to the chief’s house. 

“Talofa-li,” said the chief. 

“Talofa,” answered Walker. 

Manuma was making a net. He sat 
with a cigarette between his lips and 
looked up at Walker with a smile of 
triumph. 

“You have decided that you will not 
make the road?” 

“Not unless you pay us one hundred 
pounds,” the chief answered. 

“You will regret it.”” He returned to 
Manuma. “And you, my lad, I shouldn’t 
wonder if your back was very sore before 
you’re much older.” 

He rode away, chuckling. He left the 
natives vaguely uneasy. They feared the 
fat, sinful old man, and neither the mis- 
sionaries’ abuse of him nor the scorn which 
Manuma had learned in Apia made them 
forget that he had a devilish cunning. 

They found out within twenty-four hours 
what scheme he had devised. It was 
characteristic. For, next morning, a 
great band of men, women, amd. children 
came into the village, and the chief men 
said that they had made a bargain with 
Walker to make the road. He had offered 
them twenty pounds and they had accepted. 
Now, the cunning lay in this: that the 
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Removes Hair 


Immediately—safely 
B* actual test genuine De Miracle is 


the safest and surest. When you 
use it you are not experimenting with 
a new and untried depilatory, because 
it has been in use for over 20 years, 
and is the only depilatory that has ever 
been endorsed by Physicians, Surgeons, 
Dermatologists, Medical Jou and 
Prominent Magazines. 
De Miracle is the most cleanly, because 
there is no mussy mixture to apply or 
wash off. You simply wet Bs hair 
with this nice De Miracle sanitary ligq- 
uid and it is gone. De Miracle alone 
devitalizes hair, which is the only 
common-sense way to remove it from 
face, neck, arms, underarms or limbs. 

Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 


At all toilet counters, or direct from us, 
in plain wrapper, on receipt of 63c, 
$1.04, or $2.08, which includes war tax. 


VeMiracfe 


Dept. T-11, Park Ave. and 129th St. 
New York 


You can easily learn Modern Ballroom Dane- 
ing now in your own —no matter where 
you live—by the famous 


Peak System of 
Mail Instruction 


Fox-Trot, One-Step, Waltz, Two- 
Step and latest Ballroom dances 
taught. Courses constantly revised 
to include the newest dance ideas, 
We Guarantee the Peak System 
to teach you to be an easy, graceful 
and accomplished dancer. Equally 
successful with beginners and with 
dancers seeking to improve, and 
learn the latest society steps. 
New Diagram Method: The result 
of forty years’ practical experience. 
Easily and quickly learned. Thou- 
sands taught successfully. I can teach you, 
Send Today for FREE Information: Write at once 
for surprisingly low offer. 

William Chandler Peak, M. B., President 
The Peak School of Dancing, Inc. Established 188 
Room 14 821 Crescent Place Chicage 


( 
Ay 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
Learn to Dance! 


-alligator-pear trees, whose fruit, sent to 


- went to some distant village on an errand, 


*was not long before much angry talk 


*what Walker had suggested came to pass— 


and mortification in their hearts, and even 


' the people of the island to death. This 
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Polynesians have rules of hospitality | 
which have all the force of laws—an) 


etiquette of absolute rigidity made it) 
‘necessary for them not onty to give| 
 Jodging to all these people but to provide | 


them with food and drink as long as they 
wished to stay. The inhabitants of 
Matautu found themselves outwitted. 
Every morning, the workers went out in a 
joyous band, cut down trees, blasted 
rocks, leveled here and there, and then, 
in the evening, tramped back again, ate 
and drank heartily, danced, sang hymns, 
and enjoyed life. For them, it was a won- 
derful picnic. 

But soon their hosts begun to wear long 
faces; the strangers had enormous appe- 
tites, and the plantains and the bread- 
fruit vanished before their rapacity; the 


Apia, might sell for good money, were 
stripped bare. Ruin stared them in the 
face. And then they found that the 
strangers were taking their work very 
easily. Had they received a hint from 
Walker that they might take their time? 
At this rate, by the time the road was 
finished, there would not be a scrap of 
food in the village. 

And—worse than this--they were a 
laughing stock. When one or other of them 


he found that tae story had got there 
before him, and he was received with 
derisive laughter. There is nothing the 
Kanaka can endure less than ridicule. It 


passed among the sufferers. Manuma 
was no longer a hero; he had to put up with 
a good deal of plain speaking, and one day 


a heated argument turned into a quarrel, 
and half a dozen of the young men set 
upon the chief’s son and gave him such a 
beating that for a week he lay bruised and 
sore on the pandanus mats. He turned 
from side to side and could find no ease. 
Every day or two, Walker rode over on 
his old mare and watched the progress of 
the road. He was not a man to resist the 
temptation of taunting the fallen foe, and 
he missed no opportunity to rub into the 
ashamed inhabitants of Matautu the 
bitterness of their humiliation. He broke 
their spirit. And one morning, putting 
their pride in their pockets—a figure of 
speech, since pockets they had not—they 
all set out with the strangers and started 
working on the road. It was urgent to get 
it done quickly if they wanted to save any 
food at all, and the whole village turned 
out. But they worked silently, with rage 


the children toiled away in silence. When 

Walker saw them, he laughed so much 

that he almost rolled out of his saddle. 
The news spread quickly and tickled 


was the greatest joke of all—the crowning 
triumph of that cunning old white man 
whom no Kanaka had ever been able to 
circumvent; and they came from distant 
villages, with their wives and children, to 
look at the foolish folk who had refused 
twenty pounds to make the road and now 
were forced to work for nothing. But the 
harder they worked the more easily went 
the guests. Why should they hurry when 
they were getting food for nothing, and 
the longer they took about the job the 
better the joke became? At last, the 


wretched villagers could stand it no longer, 


Above—Picture of Mr. F. 
Butler’s old store (The Rexall 
Store) at Leechburg, Pa. 

To the Right—Picture of the 
same store after the installation 
of McLean Good Fixtures. Mr. 
Butler states that Good Fixtures 
increased his business 300 per 
cent and materially bettered his 
cervice in every respect. 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. We arein 
@ position to guarantee immediate ship- 
ment of all McLean Good Fixtures. 


MCLEAN FIXTURES Increased 
His Business 300 Per Cent 


Square Top Snug Seat 
Tables with plate glass 
tops are now selling for 
only $65.07. Theyincrease 
seating 50 per cent—dis- 
play 100 per cext—at- 
tractiveness and ease in 
serving 50 per cent. 


“Good Fixtures” is a 
monthly magazine devoted 
to increasing sales. It will 
help you build bigger, bet- 
ter business. And it is 
absolutely free—no 
strings—no ifs and ands. 
Send us your name and 
we will send you “Good 
Fixtures” every month, 


F. T. Butler believes in progressing. And he has the 
courage to invest money in his belief. It has paid 
him, and is still paying him, big returns. 
OOK at the two pictures above. Mr. Butler decided 
to dress up his old store with the best of modern 
saleemen—GOOD FIXTURES. The new store is the 
result—plus an increased business of 400 per cent, of 
which Mr. Butler says GOOD FIXTURES are re- 
sponsible for fully 300 per cent. 
‘Isn’t that proving out? You can do the same in your 
store. We know it, because it proves out every day. 


You don’t need to make a big outlay of money. Simply 


order one unit. You can set it up yourself—no help 
needed. Watch it sell—and as soon as it pays for itself, 
order another. It won’t be long before your entire store 
is fitted up like Mr. Butler’s, and you'll be getting a like 
big increase. 

And add this in: With Good Fixtures, you can han- 
dle the increased business without increasing your sales- 
men. You can readily see the great advantage the wall 
display case has over the old style counter in every re- 
spect. Mr. Butler says he would rather “go out of 
business than go back to the old methods”. No more 
groping around for him—his store is 99 per cent display, 
and McLean Fixtures are the only ones made that can 
give this result. 

There is no middleman’s profit in Good Fixtures. We 
sell direct to you—saving you all the intermediate ex- 
pense. And we can guarantee immediate shipment upon 
receipt of your order. 

Write for our full and complete catalog. It will tell 
you how to select, order and install the right Good 
Fixtures for your store. It is a wonderful reference 
book of better business. You'll need it often—get it to- 
day. Write us right now. 


W. B. McLEAN MFG. CO., 3039 Bigelow Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Delicate as a fairy web, 
yet so strong! 


WEST 
AIR NET 


Made of finest selected human 
hair, each tiny knot tied by 
hand. Twice sterilized for pu- 
rity. Specially processed for 
invisibility and strength. A 
color to match your hair per- 
fectly. Cap and fringe shape. 
Demand WEST—Sold every- 
where. 

Three brands: Beach and Motor, 15c 
Tourist, 3 for 50c Gold Seal, 25c 
West Electric Hair Curler Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Makers of West Electric Hair Curlers 
Card of 2 Curlers, 10c Card of 5 Curlers, 25¢ 


The Inhalation Treat- 
ment for Whooping 
Cough, Spasmodic 
= Croup, Colds, Catarrh, 
Asthma, Influenza, 
Coughs, Bronchitis. 


Established 1879 


Simple! safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whoop- 
ing-Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it nips the 
common cold before it has a chance of developing into 
something worse, and experience shows thet a neglected 
cold is a dangerous cold. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: **No family, where there 
are young children should be without this lamp.” 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with 
every breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the con- 
gestion, assuring restful nights. 

It is called a boon by Asthma sufferers. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria. 

It is a protection to those exposed. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 40 years of 
successful use. 

Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 11. 

Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene. 
They can’t harm you. Of your druggist or from us, 10c in stamps. 


THE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
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and they were come this morning to beg 
the administrator to send the strangers 
back to their own homes. If he would 
do this, they promised to finish the road 
themselves for nothing. 

For him, it was a victory complete and 
unqualified. They were humbled. A 
look of arrogant complacence spread over 
his large, naked face, and he seemed to 
swell in his chair like a great bullfrog. 
There was something horrible and sinister 
in his appearance, so that Macintosh 
shivered with disgust. Then, in his 
booming tones, he began to speak. 

“Ts it for my goed that I make the road? 
What benefit do you think I get out of it? 
It is for you, so that you can walk in 
comfort and carry your copra in comfort. 
I offered to pay you for your work, though 
it was for your own sake the work was 
done—I offered to pay you generously. 
Now you must pay. I will send the people 
of Manua back to their homes if yeu will 
finish the road and pay the twenty pounds 
that I have to pay them.” 

There was an outcry. They sought to 
reason with him. They told him they could 
not pay the money. But to everything 
they said he replied with brutal gibes. 
Then the clock struck. 

“Luncheon-time,” he said. “Turn them 
all out.” He raised himself heavily from 
his chair and walked out of the room. 
When Macintosh followed, he found him 
already seated at table, a napkin tied 
round his neck. He was in high spirits. 

“1 did ’em down fine,” he said, as 
Macintosh sat down. “I sha’n’t have much 
trouble with the roads after this.” 

“T suppose you were joking,” said 
Macintosh icily. ‘“‘You’re not really going 
to make them pay twenty pounds?” 

“You bet your life I am!” 

“T’m not sure you’ve got any right to.’ 

“Ain’t you? 1 guess I’ve got the eit 
to do any thing I like on this island:” 

“I think you’ve bullied them quite 
enough.” 

Walker laughed fatly. 
what Macintosh thought. 

“When I want your opinion, I’ll ask for 
it. 

Macintosh grew very white. A tremen- 
dous desire seized him to humiliate that 
gross and cruel man; he would give any- 
thing in the world to see him in the dust, 
suffering as much as he had made others 
suffer. He had never loathed the bully 
with such loathing as now. 

The day wore on. Macintosh tried to 
sleep after luncheon, but the passion in his 
heart prevented him; he tried to read, 
but the letters swam before his eyes. The 
sun beat down pitilessly and he longed 
for rain, but he knew that rain would bring 
no coolness—it would only make it hotter 
and more steamy. . He was a native of 
Aberdeen, and his heart yearned suddenly 
for the icy winds that whistled through 
the granite streets of that city. Here he 
was a prisoner—impriscned not only - by 
that placid sea but by his hatred for that 
horrible old man. He pressed his hands 
to his aching head. He would like to kill 
him. But he pulled himself together. 
He must do something to distract his 
mind, and, since he could not read, he 
thought he would set his private papers 
in order. He unlocked the drawer of his 
desk and took out a handful of letters. He 
caught sight of his revolver. His impulse, 
no sconer realized than set aside, to put 


He did not care 
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“BAck WARD, turn backward, 
oh time in thy flight, make 
me a boy agrin, just for tonight,” 
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brite and fair 


By Henry A. Shute 


Whose “Real Diary of a Real Boy” 
has been the joy of a million readers 


“Brite and Fair” is some of the 
same, only more so, thefunniest 
parts. of Plupy’s Diary which 
they “didn’t dass print before.” 

A tale of boyhood pranks that is Huck 
Finn and Penrod rolled into one. 
If you want your day to be brite and 
fair, ask your bookseller for “the 
laughingest book yet.” With Worth 
Brehm’s inimitable drawings. $1.90. 
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—, discouraged men out of the 
bog ‘of hopelessness and despair 
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straight road tohealth, happiness 
and prosperity. Strongfortism 
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had destroyed and thought they 
had lost forever and given them 
renewed vitality, ambition and 
the power to DO THINGS in 
the world. 
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- bullet through his head and so escape 
from the intolerable bondage of life flashed 
through his consciousness. He noticed 
that, in the damp atmosphere, the re- 
volver was slightly rusted, and he got an 
oi-rag and began to clean it. It was 
while he was thus occupied that he grew 
conscious of some one slinking round the 
door. He looked up and called, 

“Who is there?” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
Manuma showed himself. 

“What do you want?” 

The chief’s son stood for a moment, 
sullen and silent. and when he spoke, it was 
with a strangled voice. 

“We can’t pay twenty pounds. We 
haven’t the money.” 

“What am I to de?” said Macintosh. 
“You heard what Mr. Walker said. You 
know that he is master here.” 

Manuma was silent again. He stil 
stood in the doorway. 

“T am sick,” he said, at last; “give me 
some medicine.” 

“What is the matter with you?” 

“T do not know. I am sick. I have 
pains in my body. 

“Don’t stand there,” said Macintosh 
“Come in and let me look at 
you.” 

Manuma entered the little room and 
stood before the desk. 

“T have pains here and here.” 

He put his hands to his loins, and his 
face assumed an expression of pain. 
Suddenly Macintesh grew conscious that 
the boy’s eyes were resting on the revolver 
which he had laid on the desk when 
Manuma appeared in the doorway. There 
was a silence between the two, which, to 
Macintosh seemed endless. He seemed 
to read the thoughts which were in the 
Kanaka’s mind. His heart began to beat 
violently. ‘And then it seemed to him 
as though something possessed him so that 
he acted under the compulsion of a 
foreign will. Himself did not make the 
movements of his body, but a power that 
was strange to him. His throat was 
suddenly dry, and he put his hand to it 
mechanically, in order to help his speech. 
He was impelled to avoid Manuma’s eyes. 

“Just wait here,” he said—his voice 
sounded, as though scme one had seized 
him by the windpipe—‘“and I’ll fetch you 
something from the dispensary.” 

He got up. Was it his fancy that he 
staggered a little? 

Manuma stood silently, and, though he 
kept his eves averted, Macintosh knew that 
he was looking dully out of the door. It 
was this other person that possessed him, 
that drove him out of the room, but it was 
himself that. took a handful of muddled 
papers and threw them on the revolver in 
order to hide it from view. He went to 
the dispensary. He got a pill and poured 
out some blue draft into a small bottle 
and then came out into the compound. 
He did not want to go back into his own 
bungalow, so he called to Manuma, 

“Come here!” 

He gave him the drugs and instructions 
how to take then.. He did not know what 
it was that made it impossible to look at 
the Kanaka. Manuma took the medicine 
and slunk out of the gate. 

Macintosh went into tke dining-room 
and turned over once more the old news- 
Papers. But he could not read them. 
The house was very still. Walker was 
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because we lacked the means 
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"In Case of Cough or Cold— 


Musterole”’ 


He takes no chances. On the road or at home, 
Musterole is his faithful old router-out of colds and 
congestions. Twenty years ago they used to put a 
stinging, messy mustard plaster on his chest when he 
had a cold. It was a harsh but effective remedy. 


Today he uses Musterole. It does all the work of 
the old-fashioned plaster, but is without the fuss, 
muss and blister. 


You just rub a little of this clean white ointment over 
the congested spot. First, there is a gentle tingle, 
then a soothing coolness. But way down deep under- 
neath the coolness,where Musterole has penetrated, 
there is generated a peculiar heat which soon dis- 
perses congestion and sends the cold away. 


And Musterole is good for many other things. For 
twinging joints or aching muscles, for instance. Keep 
Musterole always handy on the bathroom shelf. At 
all drug stores, jars at 35c and 65c. $3.00 hospital size. 


Better Than a Mustard Plaster 
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up-stairs in his room asleep; the Chinese 
cook was doing something in the kitchen. 
the two policemen were out fishing, The 
silence that seemed to brood over the 
house was unearthly, and there hammered 
in Macintosh’s head the question whether 
the revolver still lay where he had placed it, 
He could not bring himself to look. The 
uncertainty was horrible, but the certainty 
would be more horrible still. He sweated. 
At last he could stand the silence no longer. 
and he made up his mind to go down the 
road to the trader’s, a man named Jervis 
who had a store about a mile away. He 
was a half-caste; but even that amount 
of white blood made him possible to talk 
to. He wanted to get away from his 
bungalow, with the desk littered with 
untidy papers, and underneath them 
something—or nothing. He walked along 
the road. As he passed the fine hut of a 
chief, a greeting was called out to him, 
Then he came to the store. Behind the 
counter sat the trader’s daughter 
swarthy, broad-featured girl in a pink 
blouse and a white-drill skirt. Jervis 
hoped he would marry her. He had money, 
and he had told Macintosh that his 
daughter’s husband would be well-to-do, 
She flushed a little when she saw Macintosh, 

“‘Father’s just unpacking some cases 
that have come in this morning. I'l 
tell him you’re here.” He sat down, and 
the girl went behind the shop. In a 
moment,her mother waddled in—a hugeold 
woman, a chiefess, who owned much land 
in her own right—and gave him her hand. 
Her monstrous obesity was an offense, 
but she managed to convey an impression 
of dignity. She was cordial without 
obsequiousness, affable, but conscious of 
her station. 

“You're quite a stranger, Mr. Macintosh, 
Teresa was saying only this morning, ' 
‘Why, we never see Mr. Macintosh now.’” 

He shuddered a little as he thought of 
himself as that old native’s son-in-law. 
It was notorious that she ruled her husband, 
notwithstanding his white blood, with a 
firm hand. Hers was the authority and 
hers the business head. She might be no 
more than “Mrs. Jervis” to the white peo- 
ple, but her father had been a chief of the 
blood royal. 

The trader came in, small beside his 
imposing wife, a dark man with a black 
beard going gray, in ducks, with handsome 
eyes and flashing teeth. He was very 
British; and his conversation was slangy. 
He was a servile man, cringing and 
obsequious. 

‘Ah, Mr. Macintosh, this is a joyful 
surprise! Get the whisky, Teresa. Mr. 
Macintosh will have a gargle with us.” 

He gave all the latest news of Apia,. 
watching his guest’s eyes the while, so 
that he might know the welcome thing to 


y. 

‘“And how is Walker? We’ve not seen 
him just lately.” 

‘‘T saw him riding home this morning,” 
said Teresa. 

“‘Here’s how!” said Jervis, holding up his 
whisky. Macintosh drank. The two 
women sat and looked at him—Ms. 
Jervis in her black Mother Hubbard, 
placid and haughty, and Teresa, anxious 
to smile whenever she caught his eye— 
while the trader gossiped insufferably. 

“They were saying in Apia it was about 
time Walker retired. He’s not so young 
as he was. Things have changed since he 
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first came to the islands, and he has not 
changed with them. ee 

‘He'll go too far,” said the old chiefess, 
“The natives aren’t satisfied.” 

‘That was a good joke about the road,” 
jaughed the trader. “When I told them 
about it in Apia, they fair split their sides 
with laughing. Good old Walker!” 

Macintosh looked at him savagely. 
What did he mean by talking of him in 
that fashion? To a half-caste trader, he 
was “Mr. Walker.” It was on his tongue to 
utter a harsh rebuke for the impertinence. 
He did not know what held him back. 

‘When he goes, I hope you’ll take his 
place, Mr. Macintosh,” said Jervis. “We 
all like you on the island. You understand 
the natives. They’re educated now; they 
must ke treated differently from the old 
days. It wants an educated man to be 
administrator now. Walker was only a 
trader, same as I am.” 

Macintosh felt horribly sick. It had 
not struck him that, if anything happened 
to Walker, it might be he who would 
succeed him. It was true that no one in 
his official position knew tke island so well. 
He got up suddenly and, hardly taking 
his leave, walked back to the compound. 
And now ke went straight to his room. 
He took a quick look at his desk. He 
rummaged among the papers. The revolver 
was not there! 

His heart thumped violently against 
his ribs. He looked for the revolver every- 
where. But all the time he knew he 
would not find it. Suddenly, he heard 
Walker’s gruff, hearty voice. 

“What the devil are you up to, Mac?” 

He started. Walker was standing in 
the doorway, and instinctively he turned 
to hide what lay upon his desk. 

“Tidying up?” quizzed Walker. “I’ve 
told ’em to put the gray in the trap. I’m 
going down to Tafoni to bathe. You’d 
better come along.” 

“All right,” said Macintosh. 

So long as he was with Walker, nothing 
could happen. The place they were bound 
for was about three miles away, and there 
was a fresh-water pool, separated by a 
thin barrier of rock from the sea, which 
the administrator had blasted out for 
the natives to bathe in. They drove 
along the silent grassy road, splashing 
now and then through fords where the 
sea had forced its way in, past a couple 
of native villages, and, at the third one, 
they got out of the trap, tied up the 
horse, and walked down to the pool. 
They were accompanied by four or five 
girls and a dozen children. Soon they were 
all splashing about, shouting and laughing, 
while Walker, in a /ava-lava, swam to and 
fro like an unwieldy porpoise. He made 
lewd jokes with the girls, and they amused 
themselves by diving under him and 
wriggling away when he tried to catch 
them. When he was tired, he lay down on 
a rock, while the girls and children sur- 
rounded him. It was a happy family, and 
the old man, huge, with his crescent of 
white hair and his shining bald crown, 
looked like some old sea-god. Once, Mac- 
intosh caught a queer, soft look in his eyes. 

“They’re dear children,” he said. 
“They look upon me as their father.” 

Macintosh started to dress. With his 
thin legs and thin arms. he made a gro- 
tesque figure, a sinister Don Quixote, and 
Walker began to make coarse jokes about 
him. They were acknowledged with little 
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“We'll pay him $5,000 a year. Go over our 
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only have been doing their work well, but 
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This is the only law school in the U.S. which conducted a 
standard resident school and gives its students identically 
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LL.B.—by correspondence. Over 450 lectures delivered in 
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smothered laughs. Macintosh struggled 
with his shirt. He knew he looked absurd, 
but he hated being laughed at. He stood 
silent and glowering. 

“If you want to get back in time for 
dinner, you ought to come soon.” 

“You’re not a bad fellow, Mac—only, 
you’re a fool. When you’re doing one 
thing, you always want to do another. 
That’s not the way to live.” 

But, all the same, he raised himself 
slowly to his feet and began to put on his 
clothes. They sauntered back to the 
village, drank a bowl of kava with the 
chief, and then, after a joyful farewell from 
all the lazy villagers, drove home. 

After dinner, according to his habit, 
Walker, lighting his cigar. prepared to 
go for a stroll. Macintosh was suddenly 
seized with fear. 

“Don’t you think it’s rather unwise to 
go out at night by yourself just now?” 

Walker stared at him. 

‘What the devil do you mean?” 

‘‘Remember the knife the other night. 
You’ve got those fellows’ backs up.” 

“Pooh! They wouldn’t dare.” 

“Some one dared before.” 

“That was only a bluff. They wouldn’t 
hurt me. They know that whatever I do 
is for their own good.” 

Macintosh watched him with contempt 
in his heart. The man’s self-complacence 
outraged him, and yet something, he knew 
not what, made him insist. 

“Remember what happened this morn- 
ing. It wouldn’t hurt you to stay at home 
just to night. I’ll play piquet with you.” 

“T’ll play piquet with you when I come 
back. The Kanaka isn’t born yet who can 
make me alter my plans.” 

“You'd better let me come with you.” 

“You stay where you are.” 

Macintosh shrugged his shoulders. He 
had given the man full warning. If he 
did not heed it, that was his own lookout 
Walker put on his hat and went out 
Macintosh began to read; but then he 
thought of something; perhaps it would be 
as well to have his own whereabouts quite 
clear. He crossed over to the kitchen and, 
inventing some pretext, talked fora few min- 
utes with the cook. Then he got out the 


gramophone and put a record on it; but 


while it ground out its melancholy tune— 
some comic song of a London music-hall— 
his ear was strained for a sound away there 
in the night. At his elbow; the record 
reeled out its loudness; the words were 
raucous, but,. notwithstanding, he seemed 
to be surrounded by an unearthly silence. 
How long would it be? It was awful. 

He heard a hoarse laugh. 

“Wonders will never cease. It’s not 
often you play yourself a tune, Mac.” 
Walker stood at the window, red-faced 
bluff, and jovial. ‘‘Well, you see I’m 
alive and kicking. What were you play- 
ing for?” He came in. ‘‘Nerves a bit 
dicky, eh? Playing a tune to keep your 
courage up?” 

“T was playing your requiem.” 

“What the devil’s that?” 

“Alf o’ bitter an’ a pint o’ stout.’” 

“A rattling good song, too! I don’t 
mind how often I hear it. Now I’m ready 
to take your money off you at piquet.” 

Walker won game after game and pock- 
eted his winnings at the end of the evening 
in high good humor. 

“You'll have to grow a little bit older 
before you stand much chance against me, 


Mac. The fact is, I have a natural gift 
for cards.” 

“I don’t know that there’s much gift 
about it when I happen to deal yoy 
fourteen aces.” 

“Good cards come to good players,” 
retorted Walker. ‘“I’d have won if I'd 
had your hands.” 

At last he got up. 

‘‘Well, I’m going to turn in,” he said, with 
aloud yawn, “I’ve got a long day to-mor- 
row.” 

‘‘What are you going to do?” 

‘I’m driving over to the other side of the 
island. I'll start at five, but I don't 
expect I shall get back to dinner till late,” 

They generally dined at seven. 

“We'd better make it half-past seven 
then.” 

“‘T guess it would be as well.” 

“Would you like me to come with you?” 

“What in God’s name should I want 
that for? I’m using the mare, and she'll 
have enough to do to carry me.” 

“Perhaps you don’t quite realize what 
the feeling is at Matautu. I think it 
would be safer if I came with you.” 

Walker burst into contemptuous laugh- 
ter. 

“You'd be a fine lot of use in a scrap! 
I’m not a great hand at getting the wind 
up.” 

Now the smile passed from Macintosh’s 
eyes to his lips. It distorted them pain- 
fully. 

“*Ouem Jupiter vult perdere, dementat 
prius.’” 

‘What is that?” asked Walker. 

‘“‘Latin,” answered Macintosh as he 
went out. And now he chuckled. His 
mood had changed. He had done all he 
could, and the matter was in the hands of 
Fate. He slept more soundly that night 
than he had done for weeks. When he 
awoke next morning, he went out. After 
a good night, he found a pleasant exhil- 
aration in the freshness of the early air. 
He felt himself stronger and younger. 
He entered upon the day’s work with zest. 
After luncheon, he slept again, and as 
evening drew on, he had the bay saddled 
and sauntered through the bush. He 
seemed to see it all with new eyes. He 
felt more normal. The extraordinary thing 
was that he was able to put Walker out of 
his mind altogether. So far as he was 
concerned, he might never have existed. 

He returned late, hot after his ride, and 
bathed again. Then he sat on the veranda, 
smoking his’pipe, and looked at the day 
declining over the lagoon. He felt at peace 
with the world and with himself. When 
the cook came out to say that dinner was 
ready and to ask whether he should wait, 
Macintosh smiled at him with friendly 
eyes. He looked at his watch. 

“Tt’s half-past seven. Better not wait. 
One can’t tell when the boss’ll be back.” 

The boy nodded, and, in a moment, 
Macintosh saw him carry across the yard 
a bowl of steaming soup. He got up 
lazily and went into the dining-room 
and ate his dinner. Had it happened? 
The uncertainty was amusing, and 
Macintosh chuckled in the silence. After 
dinner, he strolled over lazily to his 
bungalow to get a book. He liked the 
intense stillness, and now that the night 
had fallen, the stars were blazing in the 
sky. He shouted for a lamp, and, in a 
moment, the Chink pattered over on his 
bare feet, piercing the darkness with a ray 
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of light. He put the lamp on the desk 
and noiselessly slipped out of the room. 


| Macintosh stood rooted to the floor, for 


| his revolver. 


there, half hidden by untidy papers, was 
His heart throbbed pain- 
fully, and he broke into a sweat. It was 
done, then. 


He took up the revolver with a shaking 


| hand. Four of the chambers were empty. 


| He quickly slipped four cartridges into the 


empty chambers and locked the revolver 
in his drawer. 

He sat down to wait. 

An hour passed; a second hour passed. 
There was nothing. At last, he heard 
hesitating footsteps, and knew it was the 
Chinese cook. 

“Ah Sung!” he called. 

The boy came to the door. 

“Boss velly late,” he said. 
no good.” 

“T expect he’s had dinner on the way; 
but you must keep the soup hot at all 
events. ” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth 
when the silence was suddenly broken 
into by a confusion, cries, and a rapid 
patter of naked feet. A number of natives 
ran into the compound, men and women 
and children; they crowded round Macin- 
tosh and they all talked at once. They 
were unintelligible. They were excited 
and frightened, and some of them were 
crying. Macintosh pushed his way through 
them and went to the gateway. Though he 
had hardly understood what they said, 
he knew quite well what had happened. 
And as he reached the gate, the dog-cart 
arrived. The old mare was being led by a 
tall Kanaka, and in the dog-cart crouched 
two men, trying to hold Walker up. A 
little crowd of natives surrounded it. 

The mare was led into the yard and the 
natives surged in after it. Macintosh 
shouted to them to stand back, and the 
two policemen, sprang suddenly from God 
knows where, pushed them violently aside. 
By now, he had managed to understand 
that two lads who had been fishing, on their 
way back to their village, had come across 
the cart on the home side of the ford 
nearest to the administrator’s house. 
The mare was nuzzling about the herbage 
and in the darkness they could just see the 
great white bulk of the old man, sunk 
between the seat and the dashboard. 
At first they thought he was drunk, and 
they peered in, grinning, but then they 
heard him groan, and guessed that some- 
thing was amiss. They ran to the village 
and called for help. It was when they 
returned, accompanied by half a hundred 
people, that they discovered Walker had 
been shot. 

With a sudden thrill of horror, Macintosh 
asked himself whether Walker was already 
dead. The first thing, at all events, was 
to get him out of the cart, and that, owing to 


“Dinner 


Walker’s corpulence, was a difficult job. | § 


It took four strong men to lift him out. 
They jolted him, and he uttered a dull 
groan. He was still alive. At last they 
carried him into the house, up the stairs, 
and placed him on his bed. ' Then Macin- 
tosh was able to see him, for in the yard, 
lighted only by half a dozen hurricane-lamps 
everything had been obscure. Walker's 
white ducks were stained with blood, and 
the men who had carried him wiped their 
hands, red and sticky, on their /ava-lavas. 

Macintosh held up the lamp. He had 


-not-expected the old man to be-so pale. 
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His eyes were closed. He was breathing 
still; his pulse could be just felt, but it 
was ‘obvious that he was dying. Macintosh 
had not bargained for the shock of horror 
that flashed through him.’ He saw that the 
native clerk was there, and, in a voice 
hoarse with fear, told him to go into the 
dispensary and get what was necessary for 
a hypodermic injection. 

One of the policemen had brought up the 
whisky, and Macintosh forced a little into 
the old man’s mouth. The room was 
crowded with natives. They sat about 
the floor, speechless now and terrified, 
and every now and then one wailed aloud. 

The clerk brought up the hypodermic 
needle. 

“You give it to him,” said Macintosh. 
“You're more used to that sort of thing 
than I am.” 

They watched for the effect of the injec- 
tion. Presently, Walker opened his eyes 
slowly. He did not seem to know where 
he was. 

“Keep quiet,” said Macintosh. ‘‘ You’re 
at home. You’re quite safe.” 

Walker’s lips outlined a shadowy smile. 

“They’ve got me,” he whispered. 

“T’ll get Jervis to send his motor-boat 
to Apia at once. We'll get a doctor out by 
to-morrow afternoon.” 

“T shall be dead by then.” 

A ghastly expression passed over Mac- 
intosh’s pale face. 

‘What rot! You keep quiet, and you’ll 
be as right as rain.” 

“Give me a drink,” said Walker. ‘‘A 
stiff one.” 

With shaking hand, Macintosh poured 
out whisky and water, half and half, and 
held the glass while Walker drank greedily. 
It seemed to restore him. He gave a long 
sigh, and a little color came into his great 
fleshy face. Macintosh stood and stared 
at the old man. 

“If you'll tell me what to do, I’ll do it,” 
he said. 

“There’s nothing to do. Just leave me 
alone. I’m done for.” 

He looked dreadfully pitiful as he lay 
on the great bed, a huge, bloated old man, 


but so wan, so weak, it was heartrending. 


As he rested, his mind seemed to grow 
clearer. 

“You were right, Mac,” he said present- 
ly. ‘*You warned me.” 

“T wish to God I’d come with you!” 

“Vou’re a good chap, Mac; only, you 
don’t drink.” 

There was another long silence, and it 
was clear that Walker was sinking. There 
was an internal hemorrhage, and even 
Macintosh, in his ignorance, could not 
fail to see that his chief had but an hour 
cr two to live. He stood by the side of the 
bed, stock-still. For half an-hour per- 
haps, Walker lay with his eyes closed; 
then he opened them. 

“They'll give you my job,” he then 
slowly. ‘Last time I was in Apia, I told 
them you were all right. Finish my road. 
I want to think that’ll be done.” 

“T don’t want your job. You'll get 
all right.” 

Walker shook his head wearily. 

“ve had my day. Treat them fairly-- 
that’s the great thing. They’re children. 
You must always remember that. You 
must be firm with them, but you must be 
kind. And you must be just. I’ve never 
made a bob out of them. I haven’t saved 
a hundred pounds in twenty years. The 
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road’s the great thing. Get the road 
finished.” Something like a sob was wrung 
from Macintosh. ‘You're a good fellow, 
Mac. I always liked you.” 

He closed his eyes, and Macintosh 
thought that he would never open them 
again. The night was endless. Suddenly, 
one of the men sitting there broke into 
uncontrollable sobbing, loudly, like a child, 
and Macintosh grew aware that the room 
was crowded by this time with natives. 

‘What are all these people doing here>” 


Turn them out—all of them!” 

His words seemed to rouse Walker, for 
he opened his eyes, and now they were all 
misty. He wanted to speak, but he was 
so weak that Macintosh had to strain his 
ears to catch what he said. 

“Let them stay. They’re my children.” 

Macintosh turned to the natives. 

“Stay where you are. He wants you. 
But be silent.” 

A faint smile came over the old man’s 
white face. 

“Come nearer,” he said. Macintosh 
bent over him. ‘Give me another drink. 
I’ve got something to say.” 

This time, Macintosh gave him his 
whisky neat. Walker collected his strength 
in a final effort of will. 

“Don’t make a fuss about this. In 
Ninety-five, when there were troubles, 
white men were killed, and the fleet came 
and shelled villages. A lot of people 
were killed who’d had nothing to do with it. 
They’re fools at Apia. If they make a fuss, 
they’ll only punish the wrong people. I 
don’t want anyone punished.’”’ He paused 
for a while to rest. ‘‘You must say it was 
an accident. Promise me that.” 

“T’'ll do anything you like,” whispered 
Macintosh. 

“Good chap! One of the best. They’re 
children. I’m their father. A father 
doesn’t let his children get into trouble 
if he can help it.” A ghost of a chuckle 
came out of his throat. ‘‘You’re a religious 
chap, Mac. What’s that about forgiving 
them? You know.” 

For a while, Macintosh did not answer. 
His lips trembled. Then, 

‘** Forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.’” 

“That’s right. Forgive them. I’ve 
loved them, you know, always loved them.” 

He sighed. Macintosh had to put his 
ear quite close to him in order to hear. 

“Hold my hand,” Walker said. 

Macintosh gave a gasp. His hean 
seemed wrenched. He took the old man’s 
hand and held it in hisown. And thus he 
sat until he nearly started out of his seat, 
for the silence was suddenly broken by 
a long rattle; it was terrible and unearthly. 
Walker was dead. Then the natives broke 
out with loud cries. The tears ran down 
their faces and they beat their breasts. 

Macintosh disengaged his hand from the 
dead man’s, and, staggering like one drunk 
with sleep, he went out of the room. 
Then he did a very strange thing. He 
went to the locked drawer in his writing- 
desk and took out the revolver. He walked 
down to the sea and walked into the 
lagoon; he waded out cautiously, so that 
he should not trip against a coral rock, 
till the water came to his armpits. Then 
he put a bullet through his head. 

An hour later, half a dozen slim brown 
sharks were splashing and struggling at 
the spot where he fell. 


said Macintosh. ‘‘They’ve got no right. 
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The 


“Injun” Control 
(Continued from page 60) 


“Why, yes; I did write some articles on 
fraudulent mediums, fakers in spiritualism.” 

“Humph. You spent consider’ble time 
huntin’ up the facts about ’em, eh?” 

“Ves, Several months. Why?” 

“Tell you ina minute. There was a good 
many swindlers and frauds among ’em, 
wa’n’t they?” 

“There certainly were. That’s putting 
it mildly. But, Captain——” 

“Ves—well, I’m goin’ to tell you. You 
see, I’m—that is, Bashby and I are run- 
nin’ our house by spirit-power just now.” 

“Running your house by spirit-power?” 

“Um-hm. That’s what it amounts to. 
Jotham Doane, up on the hill to home, has 
put in one of those little electric engines 
at his place. When he wants any light 
or power to run the washin’-machine or 
Sarah D.’s sewin’-machine or anything, 
all Jotham has to do, ’cordin’ to his tell, 
is to turn on that electric engine. Well, 
Bashby and I ain’t got any electric engine, 
but we’ve ‘took to keepin’ a medium. 
When we want to know what’s what on this 
earth or the heavens above it or the waters 
beneath it, all we have to do is to turn on 
that medium; he starts the spirits on the 
job, and it’s done. Or, whether it is or not, 
we are done—brown,” he added gloomily. 

Rogers had heard something concerning 
Professor Rand’s presence at the Bartlett 
home. Captain Gaius told him the rest. 

“Now, of course I can’t swear that this 
critter we’ve got is a swindler,” he said. 
“But if he ain’t, then all I’ve learned about 
human nature by goin’ to sea don’t amount 
to much. I could stand him if ’twas only 
for the rest of the summer, for I’d do 
’most anything to keep Bashby pleased and 
happy. But I’m afraid he’s cal’latin’ to 
stay there permanent. For the land sakes, 


don’t tell anybody I said so, Charlie, but. 


I’m scared to death he’s fixin’ to marry 
my sister.” 

Rogers expressed sympathy. Also, he 
asked concerning the professor’s appear- 
ance, habits, and professional methods. 

“He looks some like our Italian barber,” 
said the captain, ‘‘and some like a minister, 
and some like a barkeeper. He don’t have 
much to say to me, but he talks to Bashby 
and Huldy as soft and gooey as pourin’ 
molasses out of a jug. He don’t generally 
cal’late to let me see him in his fits or 
spells or trances, but I’ve caught him in 
one or two. Then he kind of stretches out 
stiff in his chair and fetches a groan or two, 
and then commences to talk like an 
Injun—- or he says it’s like an Injun.” 

His friend laughed. 

“Yes,” he said; ‘‘that is quite common. 
If you asked him, he would tell you that 
was the voice of his control, his Indian 
control.” 

“If I asked him! Lordy! I don’t need 
to ask him. Bashby and Huldy don’t 
talk about anything else. What makes 
him have an Injun control? If it’s against 
the rule to have white folks, why not have 
a Chinaman or a Portygee or somethin’ for 
a change?” 

Mr. Rogers laughingly explained the 
ways of mediums, fraudulent mediums. 
Captain Gaius listened eagerly. 

“By time!” he sighed. 
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somethin’ to krow for sartin this feller 
was a crook—and be able to prove it. You 
never heard of the great Professor Elbert 
Rand, the celebrated physic—psychic, I 
mean, have you, Charlie?” 

The young man shook his head. 

“T don’t remember him,” he said. 
““However, it might be fairly easy to look 
up his record. Haven’t got a photograph 
of him, have you, Captain Bartlett?” 

““No; but Bashby’s got one. When I 
get back home again, I’ll Lorrow it and 
mail it to you, Charlie. If she asks who 
took it, I’ll lay it onto the spirits. I’ll send 
you the photograph, and if you do find 
anything that’ll give me a lawful excuse 
for poundin’ that Rand man’s main-truck 
off, U’ll bless you long as I live.” 

When, his brief Boston visit over, he 
returned to South Harniss he purloined 
the photograph and sent it. Then, for 
another week, he waited, growing more and 
more anxious each day. He could remain 
at home but a few weeks lIonger at the 
very most. And after he had gone— what? 
He needed no spirit message to inform 
him what was almost sure to happen. 

One evening, just at dusk, he looked out 
of the dining-room window and saw them 
walking in the garden. As he watched, 
he saw the professor’s arm steal about 
Miss Bashby’s waist. She put it away, but 
it seemed to her brother that her protest 
was not very strenuous. He clenched his 
fists, and only by exercising all his strength 
of will restrained himself from rushing 
out to that garden and beginning forth- 
with the process of pounding off the main- 
truck. But hiscommon sense told him that 
such a procedure would be utterly ruinous. 
Using language that should, in that house, 
have brought blushes to the cheeks of the 
crayon enlargements on the sitting-room 
walls, Captain Gaius put on his hat and 
strode out of the house and up to the 
post-office. In the evening mail, he found 
a letter from Charlie Rogers. 


IV 


Wuen Miss Bashby came down to 
breakfast the next morning, Professor 
Rand was already in the dining-room, but 
her brother, usually the earliest riser of 
the trio, had not yet made his appearance. 
The professor suggested a reason. 

‘Possibly he is sick,” he said. ‘‘I was 
detained in’ the village rather late last 
night and didn’t reach here until after 
eleven, but as I went up to my room, I 
saw a light shining under Captain Bartlett’s 
door and heard him walking up and down.” 

The alarmed Bathsheba was on _ her 
way to the stairs, but before she reached 
them, Captain Gaius appeared. He looked 
well enough— in fact, unusually well. To 
his sister’s anxious questions, he gave most 
reassuring reolies. 

“<Sick?? Me?” he repeated. ‘Land 
sakes, no! I ain’t sick.” 

But Bashby was not entirely satisfied. 
There was, so it seemed to her, an odd look 
in her brother’s eye. 

“Gaius Bartlett,” she demanded, “‘what 
ails you this mornin’?” 

The captain stared. 

‘“*Ails me>’” he repeated. ‘‘‘Ails me?’” 

“Yes— you. What ails you? What 
makes you act so funny?” 

‘“““Funny?’? Me act funny?” 

“Don’t say my words over and over, 


‘ like a poll-parrot. You do act funny— 
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you know you do. Now, what’s the 
reason?” 

If there was any reason, it was evident 
that Captain Gaius did not care to give it. 
Instead, he declared that he was not acting 
“funny;” but, even as he said it, his 
manner was distinctly queer. It continued 
to be queer all through the meal, and his 
usual healthy appetite appeared to have 
deserted him. 

“What makes you keep lookin’ over 
your shoulder?” demanded Bathsheba. 
«T declare I’m beginnin’ to get scared.” 

The captain’s answer was not of a 
reassuring nature. He looked straight 
into her face and asked in a low, earnest 

one, 
' “You don’t see anything there, do you 
Bashby?” 

anything?’ My soul and body! 
What do you mean?” 

“You don’t see anything— er—over my 
shoulder?” 

“Oh, my soul! What is there to see? 
Don’t, Gaius; don’t! You scare me to 
death.” 

“Nothin’ to be scared of. I’ve heard 
the professor say so more than once. I—I 
ain’t used to it same as he is—that’s all.” 

“““Tsed to it?? Used to what?” 

“Oh, nothin’, nothin’. You don’t hear 
any voices talkin’, do you, Professor?” 

Professor Rand looked as if he hardly 
knew whether to laugh or to send for the 
doctor. 

“Vou’re a little tired, I’m afraid, 
Captain,” he said. ‘Don’t you think 
you'd better lie down?” 

“Lay down? What do I want to lay 
down for? I’m all right. Probably there 
ain’t anything to hear. After last night, 
I cal’late I’m kind of ——” 

“Last night!’” Miss Bashby clasped 
her trembling hands. ‘‘Gaius Bartlett, 
what happened last night?” 

The captain looked guilty and embar- 
rassed, but he stoutly declared that nothing 
had happened. He said little more during 
breakfast, but his question, as he rose from 
the table, contained interesting possibili- 
ties. 

“Professor,” he asked, “when you get a 
message from— from somebody up yonder” 
—waving his right hand vaguely above his 
head—‘do you ever write it down?” I 
mean—if it comes when you’re alone?” 

Professor Rand, plainly puzzled and, 
one might have surmised, a trifle suspicious, 
shook his head. 

“When one is the trance state,” he said 
solemnly, ‘‘one is conscious only of the 
spirit world.” 

“T see; I see. And when you come out 
of your fit—your trance, I mean—you don’t 
remember clear what happened when you 
was in it?” 

‘*Precisely.” 

“Um-hm. That does seem to be the 
way it works—that’s a fact—-—” 

Bathsheba interrupted here. Her eyes 
were opening wider and wider. 

“‘Gaius Bartlett,” she cried, ‘‘you don’t 
mean to tell me that you’ve been in a 
trance?” 

“Eh? Sho, sho, Bashby; don’t be 
scared. I ain’t said I was in anything.” 

‘Said?’ You’ve said—Gaius Bartlett, 
was you in a spirit trance last night?” 

The captain laughed, but, to his sister, 
it seemed that the laugh was forced. 

“Since they shut up Doctor Wixon’s 


drug store,” he said, ‘‘a feller can’t get 
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hold of spirits enough to put him in a 
trance. Ain’t that so, Professor?” 

And yet, an hour later, when the two 
men met in the hall, Miss Bashby heard 
the following: 

“Professor,” said Captain Gaius, “my 
sister told me that you said one time I had 


possibilities of turnin’ medium if I wanted. 


to? Did you tell her that?” 

Professor Rand hesitated. 

“Why,” he said, “I believe I did say 
something concerning your—er—psychic 
possibilities—yes ”’ 

There was silence for a moment. Then 
Miss Bartlett heard her brother say 
solemnly, 

‘Professor, you’re a smart man.” 

With which enigmatic remark, he closed 
the conversation and went out of doors. 

His appetite for dinner was as light as his 
breakfast appetite had been. He talked 
very little, but he did ask the professor if 
the latter had any books “along the 
mediumin’ line” that he might borrow. 

“‘TI—I kind of feel as if I’d like to read 
up a leetle mite,” he said. 

Bathsheba was, by this time, in a state 
of mind which she would have described 
as “‘pretty nigh ravin’ distracted”? One 
moment, she was fearful that her brother 
might be on the verge of insanity; the next, 
she suspected him of making believe; the 
next, she was inclined to think that 
perhaps he really had been receiving com- 
munications from the spirit world. There 
was no use to ask him; he would neither 
affirm nor deny. She asked the professor, 
and he, plainly, did not know what to 
think or say. He watched Captain Gaius 
intently with a puzzled, suspicious look, 
and he talked very little when the latter 
was in the room. 

So Bashby fled for advice and council 
to Hulda Snow, the cook, and there she 
found it. 

‘“‘There ain’t a doubt in my mind,” said 
Hulda, “ that the cap’n’s gettin’ the power. 
Professor Rand said he had it, you know, 
and now it’s developin’. He said. some- 
thin’ to me this forenoon that I thought 
was dreadful queer. ‘Huldy,’ he says, ‘if 
you come acrost me sometime,’ he says, 
‘settin’ round in a chair or somewheres and 
speak to me and I don’t answer,’ he says, 
‘don’t be scared and run for Bashby or 
nothin’. I’ll come out of it all right,’ he 
says; ‘give me time.’ I didn’t know what 
he meant then, but now it’s plain. He 
meant he was liable to be ina trance. Ain’t 
it wonderful, Miss Bashby? A medium 
right in our family!” 

That evening, shortly after supper, the 
three, Captain Gaius, Bathsheba, and 
Professor Rand were in the sitting-room 
together. The professor was reading the 
Boston paper; Miss Bashby was knitting, 
and her brother was sitting in the big arm- 
chair, apparently half asleep. Suddenly 
he spoke. 

“Ves, yes, yes,” he said, in a low voice; 
“I'm listenin’. Tell it to me. What is 
it? 

Professor Rand dropped his paper and 
stared. Miss Bashby uttered a little 
shriek and turned. Captain Gaius was 
leaning back in the armchair, his eyes 
closed and his arms and legs stretched out 
straight and stiff. His lower jaw was 
twitching violently. Bashby and _ the 
professor sprang to their feet. 

“What’s the matter?” demanded Rand. 

“Oh, Gaius, what is it?” cried Bathsheba. 
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Gaius did not answer. His mouth 
opened and shut several times. Then from 
that mouth came a voice, thick and hoarse 
and strident. 

“Woof!” cried Captain Gaius. ‘‘Woof! 
Woof! Woof!” 

Bashby clutched at the table. 

“Oh,” she cried faintly, “‘he’s —he’s goin’ 
crazy! He’s barkin’ like a dog. Oh, 
what shall I do?” 

Hulda Snow, alarmed by the commotion, 
rushed in from the kitchen. She stared 
in bewilderment. 

“Woof!” cried the strange voice pro- 
ceeding from the mouth of Captain Gaius 
Bartlett. ‘Woof! Me big Injun. Me 
talk to you. You listen. Woof! Woof!” 

Hulda clasped her hands. 

“Oh,” she cried, in wild excitement, 
“it’s his control—his Injun control! He’s 
got the power, Miss Bashby, same as the 
professor said he’d have. He’s—he’s goin’ 
to have spirit messages.” 

Bashby turned to the professor. 

“Oh, zs that it, Professor Rand?” she 
begged. ‘Do you think that’s it? I’m 
so frightened!” 

Professor Rand did not seem to be 
frightened exactly; in fact, he looked as if 
he did not know what to be. He did not 
answer. 

“Woof!” grunted the captain, or his 
control, once more. ‘Listen: I got mes- 
sage. Me, big Injun, got message; Daniel 
send message.” 

“‘Tyaniel?’” repeated Hulda, who seemed 
to be the least agitated of the three. ‘‘I 
know a half-dozen Daniels that have passed 
on. Ask him which Daniel ’tis. My land, 
ain’t this wonderful? Right in our own 
house, too. Ask him, Miss Bashby!” 

“Which Daniel is it, brother?” faltered 
Bashby, summoning all her courage. 

“Daniel,” growled the voice of the 
control. ‘‘Daniel. He come with mes- 
sage for Frederick.” 

‘Frederick!’ ‘Frederick!’ Why, there’s 
no Frederick here! I don’t know any 
Fredericks around here. Do you, Huldy:” 

“No. There’s a Frederick Chase that 
sells fish over to the Center. Don’t seem 
as if his name was just exactly Frederick 
though. No, come to think of it; it’s 
Jonathan. He’s got a dog named Fred; that 
was it. Do you know any Fredericks, 
Professor?” 

And still Professor Rand did not answer. 
He was leaning forward, one hand resting 
upon a pile of books on the center-table. 
He was staring hard at Captain Gaius. 

“What Daniel is it?” demanded Hulda 
the irrepressible. ‘‘What’s his last name? 
And what’s Frederick’s?” 

The control roared or growled or snarled 
a reply. Miss Snow confessed afterward 
that she had never heard a voice like it. 

“Daniel,” said the voice. ‘Daniel 
Ranger—no—Granger. Daniel Granger, 
up York state—Rochester, New York— 
that’s it. Woof! Woof! Daniel, he 
passed on—gone aloft—came back with 
message for Frederick—Frederick Morse.” 

There was an interruption here. The 
pile of books upon which Professor Rand 
_ been leaning fell from the table to the 

oor. 

“Daniel Granger’” repeated Bashby, 
so deeply interested that she was forgetting 
to be frightened. ‘‘‘Frederick Morse?’ 
Why, Huldy, who——” 

“Don’t ask me,” broke in’ Miss Snow, 
with emphasis. ‘J never heard of no 
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210 Vine Street ' §t. Joseph, Michigan 
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Huge Jaws ‘Open, 
He Came Straight 
for the Boat! 


Deep in the African Jungle, where the 
edge of the lake was rank with tropic 
growth, they spied him—that giant hip- 
popotamus. Nearer came the clumsy row- 
boat. A man stood up and fired. In a 
great fury the beast spun round— plunged 
into the water. With his huge jaws open 
he struck straight for the boat. 


But what happened then makes an ad- 
venture so thrilling that you can read it 
only in the 


ROOSEVELT. 


Adventure Books 


These are the books of a President of the United 
States—the most entertaining, the most extraordi- 
nary books a President ever wrote. But it is not 
as a President these books are written. It is as a 
man—a keen eyed hunter—a brave hearted adven- 
turer, laughing at fear—eager as a child—telling 
you of startling things that happened—of hair 
breadth escapes—of exciting 
hunts for big game—of a world 
of true adventure that lies 
thousands of miles away. 


FREE- 


Booth Tarkington 


Our foremost living A merican 
novelist today is Booth Tark- 
ington. Every / merican sees 
himself as a boy in “Penrod.” 
The world cannot grow tired 
of his entrancing story ‘‘Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire.” 

Because of his. closeness to 
real /merican life, Columbia 
University’s $1,000 prize for 
the best novel of 1918 went to 
Booth Tarkington for “The 
Magnificent Ambersons.” 


This is a remarkable offer 
and it cannot last long. No 
American home can afford to 
be without Theodore Roosevelt 
and Booth Tarkington. Sign 
and mail the coupon at once, 
and you will get one at low 
price—the other FREE. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 

507 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Send me, all charges prepaid, Theodore Roosevelt's 
Adventure Books in 6 volumes. /lso send abso- 
lutely FREE the set of Booth Tarkington, in 4 vol- 
umes. If these books are not satisfactory I will 
return both sets within 5 days, at your expense. 
Cherry I will send you $1.50 a month for 13 
months. 


such folks. Professor, do you know ’em? 
Why, what’s the matter, Professor?” 

Professor Rand shook his head. 

‘Nothing; nothing!” he snapped. ‘‘ Don’t 
interrupt.” 

“But you look real kind of pale and— 
and scared.” 

“Hush! Be still, will you?” 

His tone was surprisingly unlike his 
usual polite suavity. Before Hulda could 
question further, the control spoke once 
more. 

“Listen,” it roared: ‘Daniel, he got 
message for Frederick. He say if you meet 
Frederick Morse anywhere, you tell him 
police don’t know where he is yet. But 
if he’s there to-morrow night, they’ll know. 
Hey? You got that message? If he’s 
there to-morrow night, they'll know. Goo’-by. 
Woof! Me bigInjun! Ugh! Oh, oh, land 
sakes, Bashby, what’s the matter? Been 
to sleep, ain’t I?” 

Captain Gaius—the real Captain Gaius 
—controlled no longer, sat up in his chair 
and rubbed his eyes. His sister threw her 
arms hysterically about him. Hulda rushed 
for the smelling-salts. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” demanded the 
captain. ‘“‘What’s wrong?. Anything?” 

Gaius,” sobbed Bathsheba, “you 
have frightened me so! But your’re all 
right now, ain’t you? And it’s so wonder- 
ful! You’ve been controlled. The power 
has come to you, just as Professor Rand 
said it might. Didn’t you, Professor? 
Eh? Why, where’s the professor? He’s 
gone up-stairs.” 

So he had, and he did not come down 
again that evening. Stranger still, he did 
not come down to breakfast, and Hulda, 
going up to his room to call him, found the 
room unoccupied. His hand-bag and 
suitcase had gone with him. Inquiries 
brought to light the fact that he had 
taken the early-morning train, the six- 
o’-clock train, and had bought a ticket for 
Boston. Hulda and Rashby could not 
understand it, although they were sure 
he would return in a few days. But he 
never did. 


Three weeks later, Captain Gaius and 
Charlie Rogers lunched together in a 
Boston restaurant. They talked a great 
deal, but only a few sentences need be 
recorded here. 

‘And just what was it the feller done 
to the Granger man?” asked the captain. 

‘Oh, the old trick. Pretended to receive 
messages from poor Granger’s dead wife 
and swindled the old fellow out of a good 
deal of money. He called himself ‘Doctor 
Frederick Morse’ then. The police got 
after him finally, but he got clear before 
they could arrest him. He’s an old offender. 
I ran across his trail several times while 
I was doing that investigating. But,” he 
added, with a chuckle, ‘‘I do congratulate 
you on the way you frightened him away, 
Captain Bartlett. That was a whole lot 
better than a public scandal.” 

“Um-hm. Seemed so to me.” 

“And I’m glad your sister has consented 
to go for a voyage with you. It will do 
her good, and—well, you will be certain 
no other smooth rascal is taking Rand’s 
place. But I don’t see how you ever 
persuaded her to leave South Harniss 
and go to sea. I thought she detested 
salt water.” 

“Um-hm. So she does.” 

“Then how——” 
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GAS MANTLES THAT 


RIVALTHE SUN 


DESTRUCTIBLE mantles of pre-w 
at the pre-war price. They save saner Rae: 
low ausethey use only two- 
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Gas Mantles 
In the Square Box with In the Distinctive 
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The That 


Gas Mantles 


sold at Woolworth, Ks Murphy, Eva 
4 ‘age’ od deat. 
J.L.ROBIN SONS /nc: - 
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able 120-page ‘La Guide’’ and “* 
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LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 1155-L Chicago, Ill, 
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It is good health which keeps |f 
womanly beauty fresh. Cos- 
metics can only hide the traces 


of the years in a once pretty 
face. 


Mothers who are still young 
at the age of forty can teach 
their daughters the value of a 
good aperient in keeping the 
blush of youth in their cheeks. 

NR Tablets (a vegetable aperient) 
act pleasantly and naturally to 
clear the skin of blemishes and 
preserve a healthful, youthful 
appearance. 
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Captain Gaius rubbed his chin. He 
seemed a bit embarrassed. 

“Well, I tell you, Charlie,” he said. 
“You see—well, you see, Bashby, she 
still thinks I’ve got spirit-power. She 
thinks I can get messages from aloft, you 
know.” 

“Ha, ha! 
she does.” 

“Um-hm. And—and—well, she’ll take 
orders from spirits where she’ wouldn’t 
listen to live folks—that’s all. Bein’ a 
medium has some advantages.” 


My Brotherhood 


(Continued from page 35) 


Excuse me. Yes; I suppose 


But the change had begun to work in 
me before then. My conscience was 
already stabbing me. I was regretting, 
in a mild sort of way, that I had killed so 
much. But I was still the supreme egoist, 
believing myself the God-chosen animal 
of all creation, and when at any time I 
withheld my destroying hand, I flattered 
myself with a thought of my condescension 
and human kindness. 

At the particular time I am going to 
write about, I was on a big grizzly-hunt 
in a wild and unhunted part of the British 
Columbian mountains. I had with me 
one man, seven horses, and a pack of Aire- 
dales trained to hunt bear. We had struck 
a grizzly-and-caribou paradise, and there 
had been considerable killing, when, one 
day, we came upon the trail ot Thor, the 
great beast that showed me how small in 
soul and inclination a man can be. I was 
alone that morning, for I had left camp an 
hour ahead of my man, who was two or 
three miles behind me with four of the 
horses and the Airedale pack. I went on, 
watching for a new camp-site, for the 
thrill of a great desire possessed me—the 
desire to take the life of this monster king 
of the mountains. It was in these mo- 
ments that the unexpected happened. I 
came over a little rise, not expecting that 
my bear was within two or three miles of 
me, when something that was very much 
like a low and sullen rumble of far-away 
thunder stopped the blood in my veins. 

Ahead of me, on the edge of a little wal- 
low of mud, stood Thor. He had smelled 
me, and, I believe, it was the first time he’ 
had ever smelled the scent of man. Waiting 
for this new mystery in the air, he had 
reared himself up until the whole nine 
feet of him rested on his haunches, and he 
sat like a trained dog, with his great fore- 
feet, heavy with mud, drooping in front 
of his chest. He was a monster in size, 
and his new June coat shone a golden 
brown in the sun. His forearms were 
almost as large as a man’s body, and the 
largest three of his five knifelike claws 
were five and a half inches long. He was 
fat and sleek and powerful. His upper 
fangs, sharp as stiletto-points, were as long 
as a man’s thumb, and between his great 
jaws he could have crushed the neck of a 
caribou. I had never looked upon any- 
thing in life quite so magnificent. Yet did 
I have no thought of-sparing that splendid 
life. Since that day, I have rested in camp 
with my head pillowed on the arm of a 
living grizzly that weighed. a thousand 
pounds. - Friendship:and love and under- 
standing have sprung up between us. But, 
in that moment, my desire was to destroy 
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lower your Operating Costs 
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908 S. Michigan Ave- 


F HARD water is going into the boilers of your 
power plant, into the dyehouse of your textile mill, 
into the washroom of your laundry or the laundry de- 
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avoidable operating expense. 
Refinite Water Softeners have proven this fact for 
users in all parts of the country. 
By their saving in fuel, in supplies, in equipment re- 
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‘the flesh of Thor’s shoulder. 
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_| this life that was so much greater than my 


own. My rifle was at my saddle-horn in 
its buckskin jacket. I fumbled it in get- 
ting into action, and in those precious 
moments Thor lowered himself slowly 
|and ambled away. I fired twice, and 


y | would have staked my life that I had 


missed both times. Not until later did I 
| discover that one of my bullets had opened 
a furrow two inches deep and a foot long in 
Yet I did 
not see him flinch. He did not turn back, 
but went his way. 

Shame burns within me as I write of the 
days that followed; and yet, with that 
shame, there is a deep and abiding joy, 


‘ _ for they were also the days of my regenera- 


| tion. Day and night, my one thought 

was to destroy the big grizzly. We never 
left his trail. The dogs followed him like 
demons. Five times in the first week, we 
came within long shooting-range, and 
twice we hit him. But still he did not 

| wait for us or attack us. He wanted to be 

‘left alone. In that week, he killed four of 
the dogs, and the others we tied up to save 
them. 

| Then,’at last, came that splendid day 

/when Thor, master of the mountains, 

| showed me how contemptible was I—with 

/my human shape and soul. 

| It was Sunday. I had climbed three or 


| | four thousand feet up the side of a moun- 


| tain, and below me lay the wonder of the 
'valley. On three sides spread out the 


| wonderful panorama of the Canadian 


Rockies, softened in the golden sunshine 
of late June. And I, looking over all that 
vastness, felt my own greatness thrust 


upon me. For had not the Creator of 
all things made this wonderland for 
me? 


There could be no denial. I was master 
—master because I could think, because I 
could reason, because I held the reins to 
an unutterable power of destruction. And 
then the vastness of time seized upon me 
like a living thing. Yesterday, a thing 
had happened which came strongly into 
my thoughts of to-day. Under a great 
overhanging cliff, I had found a part of a 
monster bone as heavy as iron—a section 
of a gigantic vertebra. Two years before, 
I had found part of the skeleton of a pre- 
historic creature identical with this, and 
from photographs which I took of it, the 
scientific departments of the University 
of Michigan and the government at Ot- 
tawa agreed that the bones were part of 
the skeleton of a mammoth whale that 
once had swum where the valleys and 
peaks of the Rocky Mountains now disrupt 
the continent. 

And on this Sunday, looking down, I 
thought of the monster bone I had found 


the cliff. When the Three Wise Men saw 
the star in the east, that bone was as I had 
found it. It-was there when Christ was 
born. It was there, unmoved and un- 
touched, before Rome was founded, before 
Troy died in the mists of the past, before 
history, as we know history, began. It 
was there a million years ago, ten million, 
fifty, a hundred. And, thinking of this, I 
felt myself growing smaller and smaller; 
my egoism died away, and I saw these 
mountains obliterated, and, under the blue 
of a vast ocean, and rising out of that ocean, 
I saw other continents, peopled with other 
people, moved by other religions, beating 


to the pulse of other civilizations long dead. 


yesterday in the dry shale and sand under- 


I heard the beat of waves below me, where 


grew the grass and the flowers in the valley, 
And the droning music of that valley 
seemed to change into the low whisperings 
of countless trillions of men and women and 
little children who had lived and died in 
those other civilizations of the lost ages; 
and that fancied whispering of dead worlds 
told me a great truth—that the Supreme 
Arbiter of things had watched over all those 
trillions just as he was now watching over 
me, that I was but a pitifully small grain of 
dust in the great scheme of things, that my 
egoism was criminal, sacrilegious, a curse 
set upon myself by myself. And the soft 
and droning whisper also told me the time 
would come when my own “civilization” 
would be obliterated, to be followed by a 
hundred, a thousand, or a million others, 
each, in its turn, to live and die. 

And it was then, on that Sunday precious 
to me, that I asked myself an old, old 
question in a great new way: ‘‘ What is 
God? ” 

And looking down into the valley and 
up into the sky, understanding came to me. 
God is there, and there, and there. He is 
the Infinite Power. He is Life. Life began 
infinities ago, and it will continue through 
other infinities. While we are squabbling 
among ourselves with our little religions 
and our little views, while we are preaching 
the damnation of beliefs that are not ours, 
while sects fight to convert sects that do not 
think as they think, while our narrow-gage 
minds travel in their narrow-gage paths, 
that Infinite Power is watching and wait- 
ing, as it has watched and waited from the 
beginning, and as it will watch and wait 
until the end. And I stared down into the 
valley, green and glorious and filled with 
sunshine and peace, and that low-sung 
whisper seemed to say, “If this is not God, 
what 7s God?” And then, also, in a new 
way, came something in my brain which 
said to me, “And who are you?” 


I climbed higher up the mountain. I 
felt my greatness gone. Kindly, something 
had told me how pitiful I was. I was not 
mighty. I was no more in the ultimate of 
things than a blade of grass. My egoism, 
on that glorious Sunday, began to crumble 
in my soul. And then, by chance, if you 
will have it so, came the climax of that day. 

I came to a sheer wall of rock that rose 
hundreds of feet above me. Along this ran 
a narrow ledge, and I followed it. The 
passage became craggy and difficult, and in 
climbing over a broken mass of rock, I 
slipped and fell. I had brought a light 
mountain-gun with me, and in trying to 
recover myself, I swung it about with such 
force that the stock struck a sharp edge of 
rock and broke clean off. But I had saved 
myself from possible death, and was in a 
frame of mind to congratulate myself 
rather than curse my luck. Fifty feet 
farther on, I came to a “pocket” in the 


cliff, where the ledge widened until, at this » 


particular place, it was like a flat table 
twenty feet square. Here I sat down, with 
my back to the precipitous wall, and began 
to examine my broken rifle. 

I laid it beside me, useless. Straight up 
at my back rose the sheer face of the moun- 
tain; in front of me, had I leaped from the 
ledge, my body would have hurtled through 
empty air for a thousand feet. In the val- 
ley, I could see the creek, like a ribbon of 
shimmering silver; two or three miles away 
was a little lake; on another mountain, I 
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New Art 


is calling to people who have ideas 


Motion picture producers and stars are searching the country for 
new workable story-ideas, for there’s a famine in photoplays 


which has now become acute. 
must be developed soon. 


New writers—now unknown— 
So this is a call to you to take up a 


new profession and win a new success. 


OMEWHERE in America this year 

scores of new Maywrights must 
be developed, and you. opportunity to 
win success is as good as anyone’s. 

For literary ability is 
not required—one need 
never have written pre- 
viously for any purpose 
whatsoever. 

Ideas about life, imag- 
\\ ination, and a willing- 


/ YY ness to try are the sole 


essentials. 
Oorothea Nourse A 
Attributes her sue- While viewing some pic- 


cessas photoplay ture, “I have a better 
writertothePalmer idea than that”? And 
hasn’t had the 
desire to try to write that better photo- 
play? 

The thing to do is act now—begin to- 
day—learn how to put your ideas into 
the proper form for presentation to pro- 
ducers. 


The Form’s The Thing 


EXT to ideas, the most important 

phase of this new art is the arrange- 
ment of ideas. And that is what is now 
being taught most successfully by cor- 
respondence through the Palmer Plan— 
taught to people who have never written 
and who never thought that they could 
write. 

Note the pictures of men and women 
on this page. Learn what they have 
done. Only a few months ago they, too, 
were novices like you. Only a few months 
ago they, like you, became interested, and 
= us the same coupon that you can 
send. 


5000 New Photoplays 
Are Needed 


THE dearth of photoplays plots is an 
actual one—5000 new ideas are 
needed. The great producers must have 
many for immediate production. 


_ For 20,000,000 people are attending mo- 
tion picture theatres daily, and they don’t 
want the same plays twice. This, remem- 
ber, is now the world’s fourth largest 
industry, and is still i+; fastest growing 
one. 


Producers are paying’ from $250 to 
$3000 for successful first attempts by un- 
known writers. They must hold out thes. 


Who hasn’t thought. 


inducements to gct the stories, to develop 
new writers into photoplaywrights. 

On this great wave scores will rise to 
new fame, and you may be one of them. 
Don’t think you may not be—‘“what you 
think, so you are,” is a truth that all 
should seriously ponder. 


In addition to those whose pictures 
are shown, the following novices have 
lately won success under the Palmer Plan: 


George Hughes, of Toronto, Canada; 
Martha Lord. .ow staff writer for Clara 
Kimball Young; Idyl 
Shepard Way of Boston, 
author of “Keep Him 
Guessing” (Selznick) ; 
Elizabeth Thacher of 
Montana, author of 
“Reforming Betty” 
(Ince); James Ken- 
drick of Texas, creator 
of six stories since en- 
rollment less than a year 


G. Leroi Clarke 
Formerly a miniss ago; and Frances W. 


ter. Sold first pho- Elijah, author of “Wa- 
purchased by D. W. Griffith. 

You have as good a chance as these 
to succeed and sell your stories. 


The Palmer Plan 


HE Palmer Plan of Education in 

Photoplay Writing teaches the tech- 
nique of photoplay writing. It is indorsed 
by the substantial men of the profession 
because it represents their ideas of the 
proper kind of training—and the training 
of new writers, they plainly see, is the 
industry’s vital need. 

So on our Advisory Council are such 
famous producers as Cecil B. DeMille, 
director-general of the Famous-Players 
Lasky Corp., and Thos. H. Ince, head of 
the renowned Thos. H. Ince Studios. Also 
Lois Weber, noted di- 
rector and _ producer, 
and Rob Wagner, who 
writes of the industry 
in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post. 

Twelve other leading 
men and women of the 
profession contribute 
lectures to the course. 


And the best known 
players of national rep- 
utation who constantly 
need new plays, un- 
qualifiedly indorse this plan. It in- 
cludes personal instruction and criticism 


Mrs, Caroline Sayre 
She wrote “Live 
Sparks” in which J. 
Warren Kerrigan 
starred. 


by experts in all departments of the art. 

It is of university calibre in all respects. 
It brings to you all the best experience 
of the practical men of the profession. 
From no other group can one learn so 
much of the essentials of the art. 


A Feature of This Course 


HE Palmer Plan also includes a vital 

aid to students—the Palmer Market- 
ing Bureau, headed by Mrs. Kate Cor- 
baley, acknowledged judge of stories and 
author of photoplays for William Far- 
num, Frank Keenan, Mr. and Mrs. Sid- 
ney Drew and many other stars. 

This is the bureau to which producers 
come for photoplay-stories—the great 
clearing house for idea-material for the 
screen. Situated in Los Angeles, ‘motion 
picture capital of the world, and in con- 
stant touch with the great .studios, this 
bureau helps to sell your work. 

Scenarios are _ sub- 
mitted in person by this 
bureau direct to pro- 
ducers, stars and edi- 
tors. This is an exclu- 


sive service available to 
all Palmer students. ~—. 
A Free Book @ 


Worth Your Reading 


F you are seriously 

interested, send for 
free book which explains 
the course detail. 
There is no obligation. Simply mail the 
coupon and completely satisfy yourself. 

The demand for new writers is enor- 
mous, the field wide open, and the re- 
wards greater and quicker than in any 
calling we know. Mail the coupon now. 
See what it brings to you. You'll be glad 
you took this action. 


Paul Schofield 
A novice a year 
ago. Now earning 
$10,000 a year asa 
scenario writer. 


| Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 
| Department of Education, ~ 
| 855 I. W. Hellman Building, 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 
| Please send me, without obligation, 
your new book, e Secret of Success- 
| ful Photoplay Writing.” Also “Proof 
Positive,” containing Success Stories of 
| many Palmer members, etc. 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


CCOUNTANT 


The Profession That Pays Big Incomes 
Never before have there been so many splendid 


- Opportunities for trained accountants—men whose 


training combines a knowledge of Auditing, Cost 
Accounting, Business Law, ization, Manage- 
ment and Finance. Few professions offer better > 
portunities to young men of ambition and intelli- 
gence. The tremendous business growthof this coun- 
tev has created a rich field for the expert. Thereare 
<nly about 3,000 Certified Public Accountants to do 
the work of the half million concerns needing pro- 
ficient accounting service. The expert accountant 
is also needed today in every big executive organization. 


Knowledge of Bookkeeping 
Unnecessary to Begin 


ou from the ground u according to your individual! needs, 
rom the simplest book 
vanced accounting problems. All] text material supplied 


rstand lan, 
principles by home study. 


Mail the coupon now and get our free book which full 
describes our expert traini: and tells our 


your t posi 
we have helped over 225,000 ambitious 
we can do for you. 


Valuable Book FREE 
A prominent Chi: executive says: 

this “Ten Years’ Promotion 

In One , even if its costs 
copy. 


—— MAIL THIS COUPON —— 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“The Largest Business Training Institution inthe World’ 
Dept. 1155-H Chicago, Illinois 

Send at once, without cost or obligation to me, your 
valuable book, ‘“Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ also 
book of Accountancy Facts and full details of your course 
in Higher Accounting. 


Learn a Foreign Language 
by theeasy practical Hossfeld Method for French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, Portuguese, Japanese, Russian. vera 
million sold. Price $2.00 each, postpaid, anc returnable 
after five days perusal. Free circulars on request Address 
THE PETER REILLY PUB.CO.. - PHILADELPHIA 


‘Two to six biscuits a day 

will help keep the bowels 
regular. Very palatable. Es- 
pecially desirable for keeping 
children healthy. Contain no 
drugs. Used for years by 
sufferers from constipation. 
Three sizes—35c cartons, $1.00 
tin, $1.50 popular Household 
caddy. Sent postpaid. Order 
today. 25c extra west of 


Dr.Vons 


Health 
Biscuit 


Che Natural Mississippi. 
treatment J. SON, Inc., 
constipation priiadelohia since 1846. 
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saw a bursting cascade of water leaping 
down the heights and losing itself in the 
velvety green of the lower timbe>. For 
many minutes, new and strange thoughis 
possessed me. I did not look through my 
hunting-glasses, for I was no longer seeking 
game. My blood was stirred, but not with 
the desire to kill. 

And then, suddenly, there came a sound 
to my ears that seemed to stop the beating 
of my heart. I had not heard it until it 
was very near—approaching along the 
narrow iedge. 

It was the click, click, click of claws 
rattling on rock! 

I did not move. I hardly breathed. And 
out from the ledge I had followed came a 
monster bear! ; 

With the swiftness of lightning, I recog- 
nized him. It was Thor! And, in that 
same instant, the great beast saw me. 

In thirty seconds I lived a lifetime, and 
in those thirty seconds what passed 
through my mind was a thousand times 
swifter than spoken word. A great fear 
rooted me, and yet, in that fear, I saw 
everything to the minutest detail. Thor’s 
massive head and shoulders were fronting 
me. I saw the long, naked scar where my 
bullet had plowed through his’ shoulder; 


big 
under | J saw another wound in his fore leg, still 


ragged and painful, where another of my 
soft-nosed bullets had torn like an explosion 
of dynamite. The giant grizzly was no 
longer fat and sleek as I had first seen him 
ten days ago. All that time, he had been 
fighting for his life; he was thinner; his eyes 
were red; his coat was dull and unkempt 
from lack of food and strength. But at 


that distance, less than ten feet from me, ise. 


seemed still a mighty brother of the moun- 
tains themselves. As I sat stupidly, 
stunned to the immobility of a rock in my 
hour of doom, I felt the overwhelming 
conviction of what had happened. Thor 
had followed me along the ledge, and, in 
this hour of vengeance and triumph, it was 
I, and not the great beast, who was about 
to die. 

It seemed to me that an eternity passed 
in these moments. And Thor, mighty in 
his strength, looked at me and did not 
move. And this thing that he was looking 
at, shrinking against the rock, was the 
creature that had hunted him; this was the 
creature that had hurt him, and it was so 
near that he could reach out with his paw 
and crush it! And how weak and wWnite 
and helpless it looked now! What a pitiful, 
insignificant thing it was! Where was its 
strange thunder? Where was its burning 
lightning? Why did it make no sound? 

Slowly, Thor’s giant head began swing- 
ing from side to side; then he advanced— 
just one step—and, in a slow, graceful 
movement, reared himself to his full, mag- 
nificent height. For me, it was the begin- 
ning of the end. And in that moment, 
doomed as I was, I found no pity for my- 
self. Here, at last, was justice! I was 
about to die. I, who had destroyed so 
much of life, found how helpless I was 
when I faced life with my naked hands. 
And it was justice! I had robbed the earth 
of more life than would fill the bodies of a 
thousand men, and now my own life was to 
follow that which I had destroyed. Sud- 
denly, fear left me. I wanted to cry out to 
that splendid creature that I was sorry, 
and, could my dry lips have framed the 
words, it would not have been cowardice— 
but truth. 


I have read many stories of truth ang 
hope and faith and charity. From a little 
boy, my father tried to teach me what jt 
meant to be a gentleman, and he lived 
what he tried to teach. And from the days 
oi my small boyhood, mother told me 
stories of great and good men and women 
and, in the days of my manhood, she faith. 
fully lived the great truth that, of all pre- 
cious things, charity’and love are the most 
priceless. Yet had I accepted it all in the 
narrowest and littlest way. Not until this 
hour on the edge of the cliff did I realize 
how sm ill can be the soul of a man buried 
in his egoism—or how splendid can be the 
soul of a beast. 

For Thor knew me. That I know. He 
knew me as the deadliest of all his enemies 
on the face of the earth. Yet until I die 
will I believe that, in my helplessness, he 
no longer hated me or wanted my life. 
For slowly he came down upon all fours 
again, and, limping as he went, he contin- 
ued along the ledge—and left me 10 live! 


I am not, in these days, sacrilegeous 
enough to think that the Supreme Power 
picked my poor insignificant self from 
among two and a half billion other humans 
especially to preach a sermon to, that glori- 
ous Sunday on the mountainside. Possibly 
it was all mere chance. It may be that, an- 
other day, Thor would have killed me in my 
helplessness. It may all have been a lucky 
accident for me. Personally, I do not be- 
lieve it, for I have found that the soul of the 
average beast is cleaner of hate and of 
malice than that of the average man. But 
whether one believes with me or not does 
not matter, so far as the point I want to 
make is concerned—that from this hour 
began the great change in me, which has 


finally admitted me into the peace and joy © 


of universil brotherhood with Life. It 
matters little how a sermon or a great 
truth comes to one; it is the result that 
counts. 

I returned down the mountain, carrying 
my broken gun with me. And everywhere 
I saw that things were different. The fat 
whistlers, big as woodchucks, were no 
longer so many targets, watching me cau- 
tiously from the rock-tops; the gophers, 
sunning themselves on their mounds, 
meant more to me now than a few hours 
ago. I looked off to a distant slide on an- 
other mountain and made out the half- 
dozen sheep I had studied through my 
glasses earlier in the day. But my desire 
to kill was gone. I did not realize the ful- 
ness of the change that was upon me then. 
In a dull sort of way, I accepted it as an 
effect of shock, perhaps as a passing mo- 
ment of repentance and gratitude because 
of my escape. I did not tell myself that I 
would never kill sheep again except when 
mutton was necessary to my camp-fare. 
I did not promise the whistlers long lives. 
And yet the change was on me, ind grow- 
ing stronger in my blood witn every breata 
I drew. The valley was different. Its air 
was sweeter. Its low song of life and run- 
ning waters and velvety winds whispering 
between the mountains was new inspiration 
tome. The grass was softer under my feet; 
the flowers were more beautiful; the earth 
itself held a new thrill for me. 


A few nights later, beside a small fire 
we had built in the cool of evening, I tried 
to tell old Donald something about the 
Transfiguration, how Christ had gone up 
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If you are ambitious, you can train for one of the 
positions. The La Salle method will train you by mai) 
the direct supervision of Williay B. Castenholz, A= 
C. P. A., former Comptroller and Instructor, University of 
Illinois, assisted by a large staff of Certified Public Account- 
ants including members of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants. You will be given whatever training, instruction 
or review on the subject of bookkeeping you may personally 
need—and without any expense to you. Our big free book 
in . course . es in 
Small Cost—Easy Terms 
lations, salaries and incomes, and how you can qualify fora 
high-grade accounting ition without interference with 
pon and find out how 
men, and learn what 
with literature ow you One 
can train for a Higher Account- 
ancy job without interference 
with your present duties. Send 
coupon today—NOW. 
Name 
Present 
Address... 
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engineering 


—double oil-control 


_ for double work 


Motor speed and motor work are two dis- 
tinct functions— double duties forced upon 


every motor. Duplex Lubrication 
Saxon-Duplex does both efficiently, because another Saxon 


advantage 


it has two oil-controls operating within the 
motor. In addition to the conventional control, 
which supplies oil only according to motor 
speed, Saxon also has a patented automatic 
vacuum control, which supplies oil according 
to actual work—regardless of motor speed. 


This is the scientific principle of Duplex 
Engineering (for Duplex means double) as 
applied to Saxon’s motor. This double con- 
trol enables Saxon to meet every lubrication 
demand. It avoids under-lubrication when 
the motor is pulling through deep sand at 
slow speed and over-lubrication when the 
motor is skimming along the boulevard at 
high speed. 


23 


/) 


Every vital factor of the Saxon motor, 
every important feature of the chassis, is 
Duplex. When you see these patented 

- features in any Saxon showroom, 
and hear them explained, you will 
realize why Saxon-Duplex is two 
years ahead of present standards. 


Upon request we will gladly send you ‘‘Brass 
Tacks,’* an interesting and informative booklet 
containing the story of Duplex Engineering 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 
DETROIT. MICHIGAN 
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119 West 40th Street, 


Harrison Fisher 
Girls 
Painted for You 


193 —“Patricia’’ 


191—*‘You Beauty!’’ 

The next best thing to having an original 
Harrison Fisher picture—at a cost into 


the thousands—is to own one of these 


beautiful 11 x 14 inch reproductions in 


four colors. 


They are only 35c each. 

Write today for your Harrison Fisher picture. 
Delivery guaranteed. If outside of the 
United States, please add 10 cents for 
registration. Our 1920 catalog sent upon 
receipt of roc postage. Edition limited. 

.Cosmopolitan Print Dept. 

New York City 
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on the mount with Peter and John 
and James, and what had happened 
there. 

“Tt wasn’t that Christ himself was 
actually changed as he prayed on the 
mountain-top,” I said to Donald. “The 
change was in Peter and John and James, 
who, in these moments, saw Christ with a 
new vision and a new understandirg. The 
Transfiguration was simply a mental pro- 
cess of their own; they saw clearly now 
where before they had been half blind. 
And I am wondering if this old world of 
ours wouldn’t change for us in the same 
way if we saw it with understanding, and 
looked at it with clean eyes.” 


So, on this other Sunday, as the evening 
draws on, I look back through the years 
between me and that day on the mountain- 
top, and the memory of Thor fills a warm 
corner of my heart. Through him I have 
the happy thought that I was given birth 
into a new world, and all things now hold a 
new significance for me. I have discovered 
for myself, in a smal] way, the wonderful 
secret ‘of the instinctive processes of na- 
ture, and in a thousand ways I have found 
this instinct, coming directly from the 
fount of supreme direction, far more amaz- 
ing than reasoning itself. I understand 
more clearly, I think, why all humanity 
loves a baby, no matter how ugly it may 
be. It is because it is so utterly dependent 
upon instinct alone, so completely helpless, 
so absolutely without reason or protection 
of its own. We like to believe that a baby 
is very close to God, simply because it has 
no reasoning and because it is as yet purely 
a creature of instinctive processes. And 
vet, as we lay down our lives for its protec- 
tion, we forget that adult man, with all his 
reasoning and his power, was originally a 
creature of instinct himself. We forget 
that it took millions of years to give him a 
language, and that possession of language 
alone has made him a supercreature. For 
it is language that gives birth to reason, 
allows a communication of thought, and 
should man be suddenly bereft of all lan- 
guage and thought-communication, he 
would, in the course of ages, revert again 
into a creature guided solely by instinct. 
In that event, he would be nothing more or 
less than a brother to all other creatures of 
instinct. He would again become an or- 
dinary member of the Ancient Brotherhood 
of Common Heritage, and could no longer 
cali himself the Chosen One and the 
Ordained of God. But good luck came te 
him, perhaps even in the days when he 
may have swung from the trees by his tail 
—good luck in the discovery of a crude 
method of thought-communication, a dis- 
covery that developed thrcugh the ages, 


CosMopo.iraN has never published anything which elicited such instant and heart- : 


until now his nead is turned, so to speak. > 
and for tens of thousands of years he has 
looked down more and more upon his poor 
relations who have not had his own goed 
fortune. 
But I am learning that time has not 
freed him, and never will free him, from his . 
blcod-relationship. And creed may follow: 
creed, and religion may follow religion, but 
never will he find that full peace and cont, ~ 
tentment which might be his lot until he® 
recognizes and admits into his comrade 
ship again the soul of that nature which ig’ 
his own mother, and forgets his monys 
mental egoism in a new understanding of 
those instinctive processes of nature® 
throug which he himself passed in the 
kindergarten of his own existence. This 
is my faith, my religion. som 


Dusk is falling. And, as I stop my work, , 
here in the heart of a forest, I seem to see’ 
the smiles of many who will read this, and’ 
I seem to hear the low and unbelieving 
laughter of those who think themselves of: 
the flesh and blood ef God. And I seem 
to hear their voices, saying: 

“He is wrong. Nature is beautiful— 
sometimes. Also, it is crude. It is rough. 
It is destructive. It is, half the time, a; 
pest. While we—we—have we not per-! 
formed wonders? Have we not proved our- . 
selves the chosen of God? Have we not. 
created nations: Have we not built up) 
great cities? Have we not accumulateds 
vast riches? Have we not invented they 
Dollar? Are we not, in a hundred ways, 
shackling nature as a man harnesses @ 
horse, proving ourselves its masters, and? 
it our slave?” 

I hear—and then I hear another voi 
and softly, distantly, it says: ‘ 

“Yea; you are great—in your own eyes. _ 
You have made nations and cities and! 
great tabernacles—and you have created! 
the Dollar. But, when, for a moment, you | 
cease the mad struggle you are making, you. 
are afraid. Yes; you cry out loudly then! 
in your fear. You fight to bring ghosts” 
back, that they may tell you what happens) 
wben you lie down and die. You cry out, 
for a religion which will give you absolute. 
faith and comfort and cannot find it. , You™ 
think you are great because you have bvilt: 
sky-scrapers and ride close to the cleuds} 
and have made it possible to rush swiftly. 
through a country choked with dust. But? 
you forget quickly. You forget how little: 
you were—vesterday. You do not tell: 
yourself that you are a pest, perhaps the) 
greatest of all. Yea; you are great, and_ 
in your greatness you are wise, but all) 
that which you have achieved cannot give . 
you that which you so vainly seek—the; 
contentment of a deep and abiding faith.” 


"4 


felt response as this series by James Oliver Curwood. Letters have come in from all | \.5: 


parts of the world and from every state in the Union—letters which are amazing in 
their frankness, their outpouring of confidence long concealed, their utter belief in and 


sympathy with Mr. Curwood’s ideals as here expressed. It seems as if he were the 4g 
expounder in a new way of that faith in nature and life and human kindness whichis 


the oldest thing in the world. 


It is impossible for the author or for CosMoPOLITAN to answer these letters, but: y 
Mr. Curwood wishes to express his profound interest. He has read, and will read every 
letter that comes in. Of especial interest is a letter from a woman who avers that 
“My Secret of Happiness” fell under her eyes in the very hour in which she had 
determined to end her life; what she read gave her new courage and new hope, and she 


has determined to live for herself and for the happiness of others. Still another, who 
signs herself, merely and dramatically, ‘“‘Miss Hungry,” tells the story of a girl’s fight 


against the world which. would seem incredible in a mel 


or movie. She, too, 


took new courage and has made a real start toward success. From both these intensely 
human people, Mr. Curwood would like to hear again. 
The next article will appear in December Cosmopolitan. 
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An exclusive feature on The Brunswick 
—plays all records at their best. 


The Brunswick Oval Tone Amplifier, built to conform to 
acoustic laws. A great improvement in tone projection. 


Remove the Grill 


Examine the Oval Tone Amplifier 


WHEN you examine phonographs, seeking to 

decide which make you prefer, note the shape 
of the Tone Amplifier. How does it compare with 
the oval horn of moulded wood on The Brunswick 
as pictured above? 


Look at the rear of the Amplifier—is there a 
cast-metal throat? Is merely the front of wood? 
Note that no metallic construction is used in the 
Brunswick Amplifier. 

These are vital investigations. For 
upon the proper application of acoustic 
laws depends the tone quality of a 
phonograph. 

The Brunswick Tone Amplifier is a 
later-day development. It brings im- 
provements and refinements. It avoids 
oldtime deficiencies. It brings finer 
tone, truer artistry. 

Other features of the Brunswick 
Method of Reproduction are similarly 
superior. The Ultona, for instance, 
not only plays each type of record 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
: General Offices: 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


better, but it is the only one that is counter- 
balanced. 

This cushions the contact between needle and 
record—doing away with the usual “surface”’ noises. 
It likewise prolongs the life and beauty of the record. 

The Brunswick Method of Reproduction brings 
many epochal advancements. So no_ music 
lover, in face of such developments, can afford to 
choose a phonograph until he has 
heard The Brunswick and made 
comparisons. 


Your ear will quickly appreciate 
Brunswick superiorities, and you- will 
realize that great strides have been 
made in phonographic reproduction. 
And in addition, Brunswicks offer 
exceptional cabinet-work. 


Go to a Brunswick dealer. Hear 
this super-phonograph. . Judge for 
yourself. Ask also to hear Brunswick 
Records, playable on all phomearenhe 
with steel or fibre needles. 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of the United States, Mexico and Canada_ Canadian Distributors: Musical 


Merchandise Sales Co., 79 Wellington St., West, Toronto 


PHONOCRAPHS 


AND RECORDS 


Among many models, there is a size, price 
and finish to meet your requirements. 
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—fragrant with ‘Mary Garden Perfume— 


Breath Pastilles 
Brilliantine 
Cold Cream 
Eau Dentrifice 


Eye Lash Powder (Solid) Tissue Cream 
Beautifier Face Powder Lip Rouge Sachet Powder Toilet Water 

Eye Brow Pencil GreaselessCream Liquid Soap Shampoo Tooth Paste 

Extract Hair Tonic Nail Polishes Talcum Powder Vanity Case 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., SOLE DISTRIBUTORS, NEW YORK 
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“LArt Moderne ne peut nen ajouter de plus au 
parfum, que je n'en ai apporté 4. ma conception 
supréme, Djer-Kiss.” —Kerkoff, Paris. 


Translation:—Modern Art can bring no more 
conception, Djer-Kiss. 


de cfrance 


An odeur so distinctive! So French! 
So smart! The charm of refined indi- 
viduality is engagingly enhanced by 
Djer-Kiss. Supreme creation of that 
French genius Kerkoff, that master inno- 
vator in fragrancing, he makes it for you 
Madame et Mademoiselle, in Paris only. 
sample of 


Dijer-Kiss Extract, Face Powder and Sacher. 


Made in France 


EXTRACT + FACE POWDER + TALC + SACHET 
TOILET WATER + VEGETALE 


Ther spécialite: ROUGE, LIPSTICK, CREAM, 
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} blended in Ai with pure Dyer-Kii 
THE CUNEO-HENNEBERRY CO. 
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